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LITERARY PANORAMA 


For JUNE, 1810. 


NATIONAL 
AND 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTICES, 
PROSPECTIVE ad RETROSPECTIVE, 


OFFICE OF PAYMASTER OF MARINES ; 
AND 
AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS. 


The very extensive concerns of the 
British Empire, and the coniplicated na- 
ture of some of the duties to be perform- 
ed by the public officers of the govern- 
ment, have several times been subjects 
of remark, in the course of our publica- 
tion. In the few and simple expenditures 
of a family, it is not without difficulty 
that the most unquestionable integrity 
preserves its inflexibility in all points: in 
the dealings of a partnership, in the busi- 
ness of a company, proportionate to the 
number of persons employed is the risque 
that some of them may be inadvertent, 
though honest, or that ovhers may pre- 
serve appearances though deceitful. The 
eyes of Argus might serve him well 
enough as a herdsman in the pastoral 
employment of keeping cattle, though 

we are told, were closed one after 
another by the-dulcet melody of the pipe 
of Mercury, when the god of thieves was 
on duty, by command of his superior ; 
but the eyes of Argus would be utterly 
insufficient to superintend the public in- 
terests, conducted by our national in- 
stitutions. When accountsare to be kept 
in all parts of the world, when they in- 
clude articles of expenditure so various 
that few are the persons who can even 
enumerate them, when they require 
judgment and skill in an infinite variety 
of branches; and when in the mere 
cash accounts of the offices many hun- 

Vor. VIL. (Lit. Pan, June 1810.) 


dred persons are of necessity confided in, 

there can be no great occasion of wonder 

that defaulters are from time to time de- 
tected, and exposed to the severities of 
public opinion as well as tothe rigour of 
the law. 
- Temptation may be considered as af- 
fecting two disguises : the first is, the so- 

licitation of immediate indulgences, al- 
though the object of those indulgences be 
imprudent, or unlawful. This too often 

deludes unwary youth, the boisterous 
passions of which time of life bear away. 
the inconsiderate who ventures to trust 
himself to their influence. The second, 
and not less fatal deception, under which 
temptation allures, is the hope of making 
money by the use of money, intending 
hereafter to replace the sum borrowed, 
when the purposes in contemplation shall. 
have been answered. This delusion bee 
trays wary age. The object is gain; pere 
sonal advantage derived from the acciden- 

tal favours of fortune; an attempt to rene 
der the momentary kindnesses of the 
ever-mutable goddess fixed and lasting, 

The infinitely various modes of accumue 

lating property that are presented by the 

innumerable speculations and adventures 
of the British people, and in the. metrc« 
polis especially, bias too frequently the 
most upright minds. They discern an 

opportunity of realizing wealth ; this neg~ 
lected, will not return; this, then, must 
be complied with instantly—but the come 
pliance has long consequences. Manya 
man has been ruined by following too ar-_ 
dently pursuits not criminal in themselves; ' 
many a character has been lost, ’ere the, 
party himself had the slightest suspicion, 
that his intentions were in the remotest. 
degree allied to dishonour, The. philoe 

sopher may speculate on the workings of, 
the human mind, but the politician must, 
oppose himself as with a heart of flint 

whatever deviations from rectitude 
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detriment his country. He may sympa- 
thise as aman: as a member of civil so- 
ciety, his sympathy is but that of one ina 
million. He ‘must support the call of 
justice ; he must insist that ‘‘ the common 
weal receives no injury ;" he must deter- 
minately oppose mal-practices; and his 
brow must remain inflexible, whatever 
be the sufferings of his heart, from ‘‘ com- 
punctious visitings of nature.”’ 

The benefit arising from public expo- 
sure and punishment of transgression, is 
the warning it furnishes to those who 
otherwise might be guilty. Warning acts 
silently, Wenever know the whole of 
the good it produces. It sometimes effects 
restitution from the not yet completely 
obdurate; it more frequently deters the 
half-yielding, and counteracts, by the re- 
flections it occasions, the concupiscence 
which but for this preservative had been 
matured into crime. Ifthe caution sug- 
gested by these principles should happily 
be effectual in preventing the operation of 
those decoys by which too many are en- 
snared ; nay, if it should operate to the 
restraint of a single youth from breach of 
confidence ; of a single parent from aban- 
doning the direct line of duty; of a 
single officer in a public trust from giving 
ear to those flattering tales with which a 
false hope beguiles his intellect, the moral 
eonsequences will give pleasure to every re- 
flecting mind, and produce incalcalable be- 
Nefit to the individual and the community. 

The Committee for examining into the 

ublic expenditure of the kingdom have 

eminently useful in pointing out nu- 
merous errors and mismanagements. Those 
which they report on in this communica- 
tion were not defected by them ; but the 
defalcation having been discovered, it was 


mentioned to them, and they proceeded | 


to verify the accusation. That they were 
actuated by the purest motives for the 

of their country, must be admitted ; 
and their remarks on the practice of office 
deserve attention, It may, however, be 


submitted to consideration, whether diffi- ; 


culties would not accompany the accretion 
of offices, since we find the Navy Board 
wasobliged to allot to three distinct officers, 
the duties that had been performed by one 
officer, for the sake of perspicuiry : and 
tince an accumulation of business in one 
office tends to impair the activity of their 
exéellent principle, that * no office what- 
ever-should be suffered to remain responsi- 
hie only to itself.” What is meant by 
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the ‘* inefficient state of the Navy-Office,” 
in consequence of regulations adopted at 
the recommendation of the Commissioners 
of Inquiry, we do not affect to under- 
stand. If those gentlemen recommended 
any arrangement which the experience of 
eleven years has proved unsuitable, why 
not correct it? If it be inappropriate in 
itself, why not apply for its removal? or 
if its intention has been missed by inad- 
vertence or mismanagement, why not re- 
form it? That the accounts of the Navy 
Board are not much in arrear—that the 
balances in the hands of the Paymasters 
are not large, are pleasing circumstances ; 
and we trust that, considering the former 
state of these departments of publie ex- 
penditure, they demonstrate the beneficial 
effects resulting from former inquiries and 
reports of the same nature as the present. 
In short, these gentlemen, we hope, will 
happily live to see the success of their la- 
bours, at least so far as to be able to enjoy 
the satisfaction of having done all the good 
they could, though not all the good they 
would, on the behalf of their country. 


Firra Report FRoM THE COMMITTEE ON 
tHE Pusric Expenpiture oF THe 
Unirtep Kinc pom.* 


printed, April 18, 1810.] 


Being informed that a consilerable Default 
had been discovered in the Office of Pays 


their first inquiries to the nature of the regu- 
lations under which that Department is:con- 
ducted; with a view to ascertain whether 
those regulations are insuflicient in them- 
| selves, or ill adapted to the service, or whe- 


parture from them. 
The Paymaster whose duty is confined to the 


| sents Monthly Accounts to the Admiralty, 
stating his Receipt and Expenditure during the 
last month, with an Estimate of the probable 
demands upon him for the current month, to- 
gether with a Statement of the Balances re- 
maining in his hands on the first and last days 


which applieation, an order is forwarded to 


* For various particulars already renoried 


on by this Committee, compare Panofama, 
!Vol. IIL p. 673. Vol. VI. pp. 401. 
Vol. VII. 1. e al, 


[Ordered by Hon. House of Commons to be 


master of Marines, the Committee directed - 


ther there has been a culpable or negligent de- 


| payment of the Marines while on shore, pre- 


of the preceding month; in consequence of 


the Navy Office, accompanied by a copy of - 
the monthly account, directing an Imprest to | 
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be issued by the Treasurer of the Navy, who 
‘is the general Banker, as the Navy Office is 
the general offive of account, for every branch 
of Naval Service. A Statement of the Ba- 
lances in the Paymaster’s hands included in 
the monthly account, is transmitted with 
the order for each Imprest to the Navy Office. 

This statement of the Balances in these 
monthly accounts affords, in appearance, a 
secure and constant guard against any undue 
accumulation of Money in the hands of the 
Paymaster : but this appearance is delasive : 
for these accounts being nece ssarily unaccom- 
panied with vouchers, do not admit of any 
effectual check, until the delivery, at a sub- 
sequent period, of the general annual Account. 

consequence of which has been, that 
they have unfortunately produced the effect of 
preventing rather than forwarding any useful 
examination into the real state of the Pay- 
master’s Balance ; and seem to have precluded 
all suspicion, either at the Admiralty or 
Navy Office, of any improper pe 
of Money in his hands. ; 

In the printed Regulations and Instructions 
relative to the Royal Marine Forces while on 
shore, the seventh Article directs ‘¢ that the 
** Paymaster is to pass an Account with the 
«* Commissioners of the Navy at the end of 
** every year; he is to deliver a general ac- 
© count of all Money received and paid with- 
** in that time.” df it was the duty of the 
Paymaster to pass, it became the duty of the 
Commissioners of the Navy to examine ; and 
Your Committee cannot view without great 
dissatisfaction the delay which hag prevailed 
in thedelivery of the general Annual Accounts; 
the causes of which will be noticed hereafier. 

The practice of the Otlice with respect to 
the aecounts of the Paymaster of Marines 
appears to have been this : The monthly ac- 
counts already alluded to, which are trans- 
mitted by the Admiralty to the Navy Ofiice, | 
receive no particular examination, and indeed, 
do not admit of being checked, as before 
stated, except in the articles of Imprests and 
Balances brought over from the preceding 
month; but an examination of these items 
alone would obviously not ascertain the cor- 
reetness of the Balance remaining. 

The general annualaccount when delivered 
is examined with the Imprest Ledger on the 
one side, and with the Accountant's Vouch- 
érson the other, by one or more of the Clerks 
in the Office of Bills and Accounts ; by them 
the Balance stated by the Paymaster 1s con- 
firmed or corrected. A Statement is then 
made out by the person who has examined 
the account, of the Disbursements only, de- 
tailing the nature of them and of the Vouch- 
ers, with observations on any irregularity in 
either, on the authority under which the 
payments were made, or on any other cir 
cumstance deserving notice. The Statemeyt 
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so made out by the czamining Clerk should 
be checked by the Chief Clerk, and is then 
submitted to the Committee of Accounts ; 
and it is their duty after due consideration, 
to direct the sums disbursed and properly 
vouched to be allowed towards clearing such 
Imprest as may be standing out against the 
Accountant. To what sum this Imprest may 
amount, is nat however brought under the 
notice either of the Committee of Accounts 
of the Board (unless specially called for), the 
Statement itself noé condaining the Impresis, 
or Balance remaining ; and the origina! 
annual account never undergcing their revi- 
sion. And here Your Committee cannot but 
express their surprise, that the general prac- 
tice of the Office should have sanctioned so 
extraordinary ap omission in the statement of 
any account, as that of the sum owing vy the 
Accountant to the Public: and that in this 
particular instance the examining Cloks 
should not have deemed it their duty {0 bring 
under the immediate notice of that Commits 
tee, an article of such magnitude and in) poi t-, 
ance. They trust this practice has been at 
length effectually corrected by a Minute ot, 
the Navy Board, dated 17th January 1810. 


| In other respects it appears to Your Cowmit- 


tee, from the inspection of many of these 
Statements which have been Jaid before them, 
that the Disbursements in ihe Paymaster’s, 
account have received an attentive and aceu-, 
rate investigation : and it further appears from 
a document produced by the Navy Beard, 
that few of the accounts in the Office of Bills 
and Aecounts ave in arrear, and none greatly 
so; and that the Balances of none of them 
are so large as to excite suspicion. 

The Hon. Geo. Villiers was appointed Pay- 
master of Marines by the Board of Admiralty, 
#gth March 1792, and re-appointed as Pay- 
master and Inspector, Oth May 1803; with 
particular directions as to the mode in which 


his Department was to be conducted, en- 
joining him to make frequent visits to the, 
different Divisions aud Stations of Marines, 
from the want or neglect of which, great 
abuses had prevailed. His salary was raised, ~ 
by that warrant to £1000 clear of all deduc- 
tions, with an allowance of £530 for his, 
Clerks, £190 for house-rent, &c. and a fur- 
ther allowance for travelling expences actually 
incurred. No examination as to the. state of 
his accounts, which remained unsettled for 
seven years at the period of this re-appoint- 
ment, appears to have taken place, nor was 
the amount of his Balance known or inquired , 
into; which is now ascertained to have been, 
at the end of 1802, £177,847. 


His accounts, which had been passed with 


tolerable regularity and expedition in 1794 
and 5, fell into great arrear in the subsequence: 
years, both as to the time of delivery and 
the settlement of thei. 
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Mr. Villiers’s Accounts. 

Dates | Received Passed ae from 
Jan. 10 to Dec. 31 1792 20 Sept. 1793 - | 31 Dec. 1794 - £13,458 13° 0 
For the year - - - 1793 - | Notknown- - - - Do - - 59,317 15 Qg 
«1794 | July, 1795 - | 31 Dec. 1795 - 33,540 11 
— - + = 1795 April, 1797- | Dec. 1802 - 26,142 53 
+1796 Notknown- - | 4Nov. 1805 65,150 8 6 
- 1797 7 July, 1805 -| OJuly, 1806 - 74,124 18 4 
—— - - 1798 | Notknown- - | 6 Dec. 1800 - 111,665 2 3 
— - + - 1799 - | 23 Dec. 1806 - | 20 April, 1807 - 95,393 10 Of 
— - - + 1800 - | 22Aug. 1807 - | 24 Oct. 1808 - 129,113 15 53 
— - - - 1801 - | 24Oct.1808 ~ | 24 April, 1809- 166,298 11 7 
— - - = 1802 -/| 21 Feb.1809 - | 24 July, 1809 - 177,847 9 8% 
— - - - 1803 -| 11 April,isog- | - ~ Do. - 256,539 7 
— - - - 1804 -| 14Aug. 1809 -|60ct. - 285,038 15 4} 


From the time that Annual Accounts 
ceased to be delivered with punctuality, ad- 
ditional opportunities were afforded for an 
improper accumulation of Money in_ his 
hands, the increase of which became almost 
continually progressive ; and the Commissi- 
oners of the Navy, whose duty it was to eall 
for and enforce the regular production of 
those accounts, neglected to do so. — 

It is however in evidence before Your Com- 

mittee, that the late Comptroller of the Navy 
frequently represented to Mr. G. Villiers, 
that his accounts ought to be more regularly 
delivered in, and received assurances from him 
that they should be so; at the same time Mr. 
Villiers stated the necessity of having the 
Imprests made to him in full, when the 
pressure of the public service, about the year 
1798, made it expedient to pay only in part ; 
and the Comptroller was led to believe from 
his conversations with Mr. G. Villiers, that 
there was no Balance of Public Money at 
that time in the Accountant's hands. 
' It is tobe remarked with great regret that 
the inefficient state of the Navy Office, fora 
period of no less than 11 years, is given as an 
excuse or palliation for this omission on the 
prtof the Board; and some of the new Re- 
gulations adopted under an Order in Coun- 
cil of June 8th 1796, at the recommendation 
of the Commissioners of Inguiry, are alledg- 
ed asa ag cause of the defective state 
of this Office. 

The strongest representations from the 
Navy Office to the Admiralty were made on 
this subject, at different times from 1800 to 
1807 ; one great and obvious inconvenience 
was pointed out as arising from making the 
Chief Cleik in the Office of Bills and Ac- 
counts, Secretary to the Committee of Ac- 
counts (which was recently formed of three 
Members of the Board, agreeably to the di- 
rections of that Order in Council) while the 
same had the superintendence also of 
the Foreign Accounts; this inconvenience 


tne Navy Board endeavoured to remedy by 


some official arrangements, which diminished 
but did not remove the evil ; and it continued 
to be felt, until the duties of these separate 
departments were allotted to ¢hree distinct 
Officers. 

The hardships suffered by the Clerks in 
general from the low state of their salaries 
and the abolition of fees, the consequent in- 
activity and Janguor which prevailed in the 
different departments, and the difficulty of 
carrying on the business, are enumerated in 
this correspondence ; but the actual evils 
from the accounts not being passed are not 
perhaps set forth with sufficient force, or with 
those details which were calculated to inipress 
the Admiralty with a due sense of them. 
Your Committee however cannot but remark 
the neglect with which these representations 
were treated. No answer whatever appears 
to have been made to them before June 
1806, and no remedy was cpplied by the 
Admiralty until November 1807, to a case 
which ‘involved the eficiency of this great 
and most important Oftice of Account. 

Fhe Balance exhibited in Mr. G, Villiers’s 
monthly account immediately subsequent to 
31st December 1802, when the Balance was 
£177,847, aunounts tono morethan £2,255 ; 
and after the 3ist of December 1803, when 
the Balance on the settlement of the general 
account for that year proved to be £256,530, 
the Balance to which his name was subscrib- 
ed amounted only to £12,055. 

Your Committee, notwithstanding some 
pains taken to discover the method by which 


_ these monthly Balances were made to exhi- 


bit so fallacious a view of the whole Sum 
actually in the Accountant's hands at any 
given time, have not been able to satisfy 
themselves as to the particular mode by which 
the real Balance was kept out of sight. It 
was suggested by one of the late Marine 
Clerks, that such parts of the Imprests as 
were not received within the current month, 
were never subsequently brought to account ; 
but with the exception of £1,000 (drawa 
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out on 10th July 1799) there is certainly no 
foundation for this suspicion; and it seems 
probable, that the generality of the state- 
ments of Expenditure in the monthly ae- 
counts, unaccompanied as they necessarily 
were by any Vouchers, may have served as a 
cover for largesums of money, which in fact 
never may have beew applicd to the Public 
Service. 


Not deeming it essential to pursue this part 
of the sabject further, Your Committee ap- 
lied themselves to ascertain what steps had 
een taken on the discovery of these defici- 
encies to secure the Public from loss ; and 
they find that Extents were issued to the 
whole amount of the Accountant's property ; 


for which Mr, G. Villiers appears to be re- 
sponsible tothe Public, unless there should 
be articles of Discharge unknown to Your 
Committee or to the Navy Office, in the 
present unsetiled state of his accounts. 


The Debt for which the Extent was issued 
is £254,507. lis. Gd. the value of the land- 
ed property is estimated at £3,507. 2s. 8d. 


There is also £21,619. 10s: 10d. three per | 


cent. Consols, and the security given on his 
first taking of the Office, which was for 
£10,000. The Bond execnted in 1792 is 
however not forthcoming; and there is rea- 
son to think that no Boad was executed on 
his subsequent re-appointment in 1803; 
although it was made acondition of his hold- 
ing the Office, that he should give security 
in the sum of £10,000, without reference 
to the Security taken in 1792. 


Your Committee cannot avoid observin 
upon it as an omission of duty in the Boarc 
of Admiralty, by whom he was re-appointed, 
not to have taken a second Bond; and the 
loss of the first, which remained in the Ad- 
miiralty about the year 1806, shows a culpa- 
ble carelessness as to the custody of such im- 
portant Instruments. Securities ought to be 
taken more frequently than has hitherto been 
the usage, from all Oilicers in every depart- 
ment who hold situations connected with the 
Receipt or Expenditure of Public Money ; 
and Your Committee recommend that regu- 
lations should be established to that effect, 
under the directions of His Majesty in Coun- 
cil or of the Coumissioners of the Treasury. 


Large Issues continued necessarily to be 
made between the end of 1804 and the time 
when the late Paymaster quitted his Office, 
amounting to £2,085,892.; but though this 
som swells most considerably the Balance of 
Money to be accounted for, calculations 
which have been formed in the Navy Office 
lead that Board to conjecture that the whole 
of it has been applied to the service for which 
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Money paid on the Royal Marine Service, 
between 1st January 1805, to the latest 
period to which the same is made up. 

From Jan. Ist to Dec. 31st £. 

The Account of this year 
appears to be closed, but 
not examined by the late 
Paymaster. 

From Jan. ist to Dec. 31st 

The contingent Expense of 
this year isnot made out, 
norincluded in this Sum. 

From Jan. Ist to Dec. 31st 


339,792 13 3 


337,599 14 6F 


| The contingent Expense 
which however falls far short of the amount | ; 


and Salaries, paid in this 
year, are not made out, 
norineluded in this Sum. 


£.1,016,393 11% 


By the Books of the late Paymaster the Ace 
counts for 1808 appear very imperfect, and 
those for 1809 are not begun to be made 
out. 


The whole amount of Balances in the 
hands of Sub-accountants, transferred by Mr. 
Villiers to the present Paymaster, when he 
succeeded him, was no more than £20,146, 
of which £8,258, was drawn for, or due” 
for service performed. 

The Sub-accountants were the Deputy’ 
Psymasters of the four Divisions of 
seven Inspecting Field Officers connected with’ 
the recruitiig service, and more than one 
hundred Recruiting Officers. 

In the course-of these investigations it bes 
came a matter of cousideration, how far the 
continuance of the Oifice of Paymaster of 
Marines may be necessary for conducting’ 
this branch of ihe public service, your Com- 
mittee bearing in mind, that all useless Offi- 
ces ought to be siippressed, and that every 
additional channel through which public Mo- 
ney flows, atiords an additional hazard of 
the misapplication, detention, or joss of a 
part of it. 

Recent experience in the cases of the Acts 
for regulating the Offices of Treasurer of 
the Navy (25 Geo. I]. c. 31.) and Treasurer 
ot the Ordnance (46 Geo. II]. ¢. 45.) ire 
duces a reasonable mistrust as to the efficacy 
of all legislative provisions and directions ; 
in cases where the temptations to a coutrary 
practice are great, the means of evasion have 
not been found impracticable. 

The Commissioners on Fees, &c. (in 
1787) in their third Report, p. 104 and 5, 
referred to, and printed in the Proceedings 
in consequence of the Finance Reports, 
G. 11. pronounced an opinion as to the 
inutility of this office, which, ‘* besides 
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an unnecessary expense, tends to 
mulvoly accounts, and disperse the pub- 
** jic money ; as there will always be a bal- 


«© ance left in the hands of each Officer to 


** whom any portion of it is issued ;” they 
continue, that, “ this office ought, in their 
«opinion, to be carried on in the office of 
« the Treasurer of the Navy, not only as 
«being a branch of the pay of the Navy, 
«* but that the officers may be contiguous to 


«* eheck the pay of the Marines on ship 
<« board, the debts due from those who em- 
** bark, and for other purposes.” 

There was at that time an Agent as well as 
a Paymaster, the former of whom acted as 
Deputy, and transacted almost the whole 
of the business, and the Commissioners 
recommended the continuance of the effici- 
ent person in the office, with a salary of 
£600, and the discontinuance of the Pay- 
master ; but the Board of Admiralty, deem- 
ing it more expedient to reverse the suggest- 
ed improvement, abolished the first, and con- 
tinued the second ; the great diligence and 
regularity of Mr. G. Villiers, who was re- 
ptesented in the report from the Admiralty of 
August 1799, G. 11. as an able and attentive 
officer, by whom, since his in 
1792, the business of nearly the whole of 
the Marine Department had been conducted, 
being given as a reason for disregarding this 
recominendation of the Commissioners. The 
removal of the Agent, after a service of 28 
years in the Marine Department, was attend- 
ed with an annual expense in the nature of a 
compensation, paid out of the Marine pound- 
age and stoppages, and directed to be inserted 
in the Paymaster’s annual account. 

The Commitiee examined several persons 
of experience as to thé propriety of abolish- 
ing this office. [Sir A. Snape Hammond, 
late Comptroller of the Navy, thought the 
office of no advantage. Sir T. Thompson 

ve the same opinion less decisively. Mr. 

ose, Treasurer of the Navy, thought the 
payments could be made at his office, together 
with the Widows’ Peusions. } 

The present Paymaster of the Navy, Mr. 
Smith, did not point out any Ticaten 
to placing the officers now in the Marine 
Pay Office under the control of the Treasurer 
of the Navy ; who being in the course of 
paying about 120,000 Seamen, could, in his 
opinion, without much inconvenience, pay 
30,000 Marines. 

Captain Varlo, one of the four Deputy 
Paymasters, concurred in the same view of 
the proposed alteration, 

Captain Kempster, an Agent for several 
Officers of Marines; conceived it to be es- 
sential, that either the Paymaster or Agent 
should be retained, and that it would oss 
been much better if the latter had been 
sontinued, and the former suppressed. - 
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Your Committee therefore do not hesitate 
ig recommending to the House, that this 
office should be forthwith suppressed ; and 
that the business should be transacted in the 
office of the Treasurer of the Navy, under 
whose direction drafts may be prepared of 
such regulations, and an estimate of such 
an Establishment as may be necessary for 
that purpose, which ought to be submitted 
to, and approved by the Commissioners of 
the Treasury. 

It may deserve consideration, whether some 
of the houses in Somerset-place, as they be- 
come vacant, may not be applied to the ex- 
tension of such offices as are at present cramp- 
ed for want of room. Your Committee 
being of opinion, that official houses are 
(except in some special cases) an impyovis 
deut mode of adding to salaries, orof pay- 
ing public servants, inasmuch as the charges 
npon the public, for building in the first 
instance, aud for continual repairs afterwards, 
are out of all proportion to the benefit or 
accommodation which is derived to the officers 
who inhabit them. ‘ 


The discovery of Mr. G. Villiers’s default 
led to the detection of another of very inferior 
amount, but arising principally trom the 
same causes, in the Conductor's Department 
under the Treasure: of the Navy. 

The business of the Conductor is to pay 
all contingent and incidental expences incurred 
in the Treasurer's Office (amounting annually 
to £13,000, or 14,000) for which purpose 
Money is imprested to him from time to time 
from the Navy Board, on the authority of 
letters from the Paymaster of the Navy, sta- 
ting that the Balance stands according to the 
certificate of the Conductor, which is enclosed 
in each letter. 

[t is the duty of the an ng of the 
Navy to examine and certify to the Navy 
Board, the Conductor's Half-yearly Account, 
retaining the vouchers in his own office. 
These Half-yearly Accounts do not exhibit 
the Mouey imprested to the Conductor, nor 
the Balance due from him. The particulars 
of Money imprested are kept in the books of 
the Navy Board; but the applications for 
Imprests pass through the Paymaster’s hands, 
who keeps no account of those Impresis ; 
nor did he conceive that it was his duty to 
compare the sums advanced to the Conductor 
with the sums expended by him. 

The Commissioners of the Navy, pro- 
nounced, after full deliberation, that the. 
Conductor was not,an Accountant with their, 
Boatd for money received, as they had no 
contre] over it; and as it was totally ont of. 
their power to ascertain, whether the Balan- 
ces stated ig his application for money were. 
correct, unless they were in possession of his, 
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Accounts, and of the Vouchers for his pay- 
ments up to the date of his application. 

Mr. Charles Barrow (the late conductor), 
was responsible for the balance of £3,713 
at the end of 1808, which was increased to 
£3,(389 in January 1810. 

An Extent has been issued against him for 


the sum due, but there is no probability that |. 


more than £500 will be recovered. No se- 
curity was taken for the due discharge of his 
duty, nor has it been usual to require it in 
that department. A case has been laid before 
the crown lawyers for their opinion as to pro- 
secuting him criminally. 

A mode of effectual check, with regard to 
the future balances, has been provided ; and 
security has been taken in the sum of £2,000 
from the successor of Mr. Barrow, in pursu- 
ance of a minute of the Treasurer, dated 12th 
March 1810. 

The incidental and contingent expenditure 
within any office ought unquestionably to 
undergo a strict examination, tn the first in- 
stance, by the superiors in that department ; 
but its final audit and allowance ought not 
to rest there: as no office whatever should be 
suffered to remain responsible only to ttself ; 
and for this reason, as well as for those which 
are before stated with reference to passing the 
paymaster’s annual accounts, ard conunittee 
consider that the practice, which was esta- 
blished by the order in councii, gth August 
1806, * by which the Navy Board, to whose 
examination and contro! the contingent ex- 
pences were formerly subject, are directed 
to allow them on the certificate of the pay- 
master,” (fourth Report Commissionets on 
Fees, p. 156) ought to be discontinued ; and 
that the vouchers themselves should be trans- 
mitted together with each half-yearly account, 
for final examination by the Navy Boa > 


A default, to the amount of £93,926 in 
the account of the Treasurer of the Ordnance, 
would naturally have founda place in the 
present report, if it had not ae: the 
investigation of the Commissioners of Military 
Enquiry, who have lately presented in their 
twelfth Report, an ample and distinct detail 
upon this subject. Your committee however 
desire, in passing, to call again the attention 
of the bouse to the practical inefficiency of 
the late act for the regulation of this office, 
and to enforce the observations of the com- 
inissioners in p. 17 ‘* that upon the second 
appointment of Nr. Hunt in 1807, the not 
taking any security from him,” was a great 
omission of duty 

Without an eFFECTUAL and ‘audit, 
the House may rest assured that all other 
checks and provisions will prove ineffce/ual 
to. secure the. interests of the public against 
Jraud or negligence. 


A History of the Political Life of the Rt. 
Hon. William Pitt, ittcluding some Ac- 
counts of the Times in which he lived. By 
John Gifford, Esq. 6 Vols. 8vo. Price 
£4 4s. and 3 Vols. Royal 4to. Price £8 89 
Cadell and Davies. 1809. 


Tue author of this work is well 
known to us. We have a high opinion 
of his patriotism, and we have always 
been disposed to give him credit for consi- 
derable abilities as an author. He, and 
certain of his associates in literary enters 
prize, have rendered their country essen- 
tial service, in a periodical. publication, 
which has held up the florid nonsense of 
materialists to merited scorn, and has 
detected numerous errors in religion, mo- 
rality, and political science. We have 
read other works edited by Mr. Gifford, 
or written by him, which have given us 
great satisfaction. We were therefore, 
prepared to expect in the “ Life of Mr.’ 
Pitt’ a work of superior merit, worthy 
of its author, We looked for something 
finished ina history; for purity of style, 
unity of character, easy and unforced: 
transitions from. part to part, a distinct 
view of each great epoch in the Life of 
Mr. Pitt, with ample and precise refe- 
rence to authorities. These expectations, 
we must honestly confess have been dis-: 
appointed. In perusing the volumes now | 
before us (we read the 8vo. edition) we 
meet with many marks of haste; and 
we have noted many instances of ill-turn- 
ed sentences, arising out of that rapidity 
of composition, hardly to be pardoned in’ 
a pamphieteer, and altogether inexcusable” 
in a historian, We find an uncommon’ 
awkwardness in the construction of the 
three long and languid sentences with 
which the work opens.* ‘‘ .It has- often 
been observed that, in the political pro- 
gress of kingdoms and states,. there is a 
point of :elevation, beyond which they 
cannot advance; [the integrity of the 
metaphor were surely better preserved, 
by reading ‘‘ above which: they cannot 
rise ;’ } but from which they must, as if- 
impelled (checked, repelled} by the 
controling, hand of Providence, upraised 
to defeat the ambition, and to chastise the: 


* The words printed in italics, are not sa 
prarked by the author. - : 
14 
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umption, of man, descend, step b 
towards their decline, until 
reach the lowest point of depression, 
until every vestige of their former great- 
ness is effaced, and until rank, character, 
and independence are destroyed. The 
observation, however, is more specious 
than solid ; [why then is it quoted?) and 
the events which have, both from ancient 
and from modern history, been adduced 
in its support, {better—‘‘ events which, 
both from ancient and from modern his- 
tory, have been adduced,”] might, it is 
apprehended, [cautious,] be fairly traced 
to causes, which the wisdom of man 
might have foreseen, and his exertions 
have averted. Be this as it may, the 
[this] observation was applied to the state 
of Great Britain, at the peace of 1762 ; 
(1763] when this country was supposed, 
by the prophetic politicians.of the day. 
to have attained, through the skill and 
valour of her successive statesmen and 
officers, that point of elevation [we had 
«* point of elevation’ before] in the 
scale of political greatness, beyond [above } 
which every effort to pass would prove 
fruitless, and from which she must of 
necessity recede ; [sink ;] and the events 
which marked the period at which this 
history commences, were confidently al- 
luded to, as satisfactory proofs, that these 
desponding predictions were in the course 
of accomplishment.” — These sentences 
are strangely framed. They are pestered 
with multiplied punctuation, and seem 
not like the work of a man so long used 
to the labours of the pen as Mr. Gifford 
has been. The observation which he in- 
troduces, although, confessedly, ‘‘ more 
specious than solid,” is true in one sense 
and false in another. Looking at the 
whole history of a nation which has ceased 
to exist, the Roman people, for instance, 
we can certainly fix on a period when it 
was at the acme of power and splendour ; 
after which it begun to decline. 

The reign of Augustus gives us “ that 
point of elevation ;* and here the obser- 
vation applies completely. But in an 
existing nation, it is idle to say that it has 
arrived at a mazimum of prosperity ;—to 
decide in such a case exceeds the perspi- 


cacity of the most gifted politician. | 


Some people speak of the Augustan age 
of Queen Anne, as they term it, and say 
“What England's glory was then exalted to 
its highest pitch, and blazed in its meiie 
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dian lustre ; others maintain that we rose 
higher still when we had peace with all 
the world in 1763—It is true, that since 
that period we have lost our American 
colonies ; but it is the opinion of many 
consummate judges, that we have risen 
still higher in the political hemisphere 
since we have been liberated from the 
incumbrance of those transatlantic pos- 
sessions. 

Who shall say to what high destinies 
Great Britain is yet reserved ? She stands 
singly, but firmly, opposed to continent- 
al Burope ; outraged loyalty, degraded 
religion, and oppressed commerce, turn 
their supplicaiing eyes towards her; sufter- 
ing nations look to her for support ; her 
resources are unexhausted, her soldiers 
unconquered, and her navy is the envy of 
the world, and the terror of a tyrant, 
who, if we may judge of him by his ac- 
tions, has ceased to tear the retribution of 
avenging Providence itself. —- May that 
Providence shield us from harm, and 
raise up (the chief blessing we want) 
another statesman, endowed with the great 
qualities which so eminently distinguished 

We had understood that Mr. Pitt’s poli- 
tical life was to have been written, cone 
jointly, by Mr. Gifford and Mr. Redhead 
York ; but Mr. York’s name does not ap- 
pear in the title-page of the work before 
us. 

Mr. Y. if our information is accurate, 
undertook to narrate the history of those 
Societies, which under various names pro- 
fessing to be par excellence the friends of 
the people, were the enemies of the pub- 
lic. ‘That much of the private history of 
those affiliations of Jacobinism, their con- 
duct, and their intentions is yet unexposed 
to the world, we have had opportunities 
of knowing: and could the necessilies to 
which they subjected Mr. Pitt, be fully 
explained, the character of that states- 


man would receive an illustration, at, 


which even his enemies must wonder, 
For reasons best known to himself, Mr, 
Y. has contributed nothing to these vo- 
lumes: thus he has lost the praise he 
might have earned, and has thrown the 
— weight of the labour on Mr. Gif- 
ford. 

To the hurry occasioned by this failure 
pf his intended.co-adjutor, we attribute 
many of those awkward sentences which 


Heform what. we expected would have 
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come before the public in the shape of a 
classical work, worthy a place in the libra- 
ry of gentlemen and scholars. E. gr, P. 5. 
‘* They pledged themselves, too, to” &c. 
P. g. ‘* It was justly to be apprehended, 
that, on some future occasion, with zeal 
more tempered by prudence, and effort 
more directed by judgment, they might 
be led to display a spirit, which at might 
be more difficult to subdue, and to make 
attempts which it might Le more difficult 
to resist.” P. 17. ‘* That that was a 
moment for seriousness.” P. 18. ‘* That 
that was neither a fit time, nor a proper 
subject.” P. 88 ‘* The office of the 
Duchy of Lancaster ;”’ meaning the Chan- 
cellor of the duchy, P. 288. ‘* Had 
rode triumphant.” P. 341, we read, 
and properly, ‘* the treaty of Utretcht ;”” 
—but p. 343, we have ‘ the treaty of 
Methuen,” asif Methven were the name 
of a place. Passages like these, and there 
are many such, might haye been easily 
corrected, had jonger time been allowed 
for the duty of revision. 

Weare of opinion that the work would 
admit of considerable condensation. It 
is true that it professes to give some ac- 
count of the times in which Mr. Pitt 
lived ;—but in our judgment the author 
enters into lengthened details respecting 
the French revolution, and parliamentary 
debates on the great questions agitated 
during Mr. Pitt's public life, beyond what 
is necessary to elucidate either the mea- 
sures or the speeches of that minister. 
These volumes undoubtedly furnish ma- 
terials for such a history as the author pro- 
fesses to give ; but to render such a history 
complete, access must be obtained to pri 
vate papers, to that mass of official in- 
formation which though it could not with 
safety be laid before the public, yet gui- 
ded the proceedings of the British states- 
men, The time is not yet come, to 
publish the intelligence received by the 
British cabinet; we, trust, that such a 
purpose will be matured by those who 
acted with Mr, Pitt; and that a certain 
nobleman of unquestionable abilities will 
not fail of causing justice to be done 
to the memory of his friend; and to his 
own character, at the same time. We 
know, that many incidents attending the 
progress of the revolution in France, have 
scarcely been mentioned in this country : 
neither is the proximity. and magnitude of 


the danger which then assailed our nation, 


understood, or appreciated by our comune 


trymen. 
To return to the work before us, 


We greatly wish, that the speeches of — 


members of parliament which are given 
at some length, had been always marked 
by inverted commata; for we have some- 
times no small difficulty to distinguish 
what ig written by Mr. Gifford, from 
what is given us as spoken by the great 
characters introduced in his history.—-And 
with regard to the speeches, themselves, 
we should have been better satisfied to 
have been told in the margin the autho- 
rity on which of several 
of them rests. e have heard speeches 
in each House of Parliament over-night, 
and we have read them in the Newspapers 
of the succeeding morning; where the 
substange of the speeches has been pretty 
well preserved, but where the form, and 
manner, and style, have differed altoge- 
ther from those in which the noble and 
honourable speakers clothed them. The 
reporters have in general, a way of wri- 
ting peculiar to themselves, and the great- 
er part of our parliamentary orators are 
not a little indebted tothem for gramma- 
licizing their diction, and giving apparent, 
fluency to harangues delivered in vile lan- 


uage and with lamentable hesitation. 


0 senator ever spoke as Johnson come 
posed speeches for the senate of Lilliput ; 
and even the wonderfully retentive me- 
mory of Woodfall was frequently behold- 
en to his imagination: we could have 


wished, therefore, to have known to 


whom Mr. G. has been obliged for the 
speeches which he has printed. 

Were Mr. Gifford to write his work 
over again, or to correct and condense it, 
as we have presumcd to point out; it is 
prebable that he would discard some trite 
quotations which now and then appear, 
as well as a few witticisms beneath the 
dignity of history, which occasionally oc- 
cur. 

Mr, Pitt’s politieal life commenced ia 
1781. Says Mr. G. 

It was at this period. and under these cir- 
cumstances, that Mr. Pitt made his first en- 
trance info public life. He was the. second 
son of the Earl of Chatham ; and was now 
in his twenty-second year, having been born 
on the 28th of May, 1759. He had Been 
educated at home, till the age of fourteen, 
during which time Dr. Wilson (afterwards 
canon of Windsor) was his tutor; but as 


may easily be supposed, his illustrious father 
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suferintended his education with a vigilant 
eye, and marked, with anxious solicitude, 
a progressive attainments of a mind, 
whieh, ata very early period, had displayed 
strong. indications of the bounty of nature, 
and afforded great promise of future excel- 
lence. Atan age when, with the generality 
of youths, much, indeed, remains to be 
learnt at school, Mr. Pitt was found fully 
qualiffed ‘for the university ; and accordingly 
as soon as he had completed his his fourteenth 
t, he was entered at Pembroke Hall, 
i 3 where he had the good fortune 
te obtain for his tutor, Dr. Prettyman, the 
t bishop of Lincoln. During his.re- 
sidence at college, be was distinguished alike 
for the closeness of his application, and for 
the success of his efforts, in rendering him- 
self master of those subjects to which his 
studies were 'partienlarly directed. Nor was 
he less remarkable for the regularity of his 
conduct, an for his strict attention to that 
diseipline, whiclris not more necessary for a 
military, than for an academic life. 
He was intended both for the bar and for the 
senate ; and his education was, of course, so re- 
ulated as to embrace both these objects. In- 
iced, to speak correctly, a legal and a political 
education, ought to be nearly the same ;— 
for it is impossible for a man to become an 
able politician, without an intimate know- 
Jedge of the legal history of his country ; 
ner can any one become an able lawyer, 


without being perfectly conversant with its 


politioal history—It is also of essential im- 
portance to a right formation of either, or 
of both of these characters,. to obtain a full 
and accurate knowledge of the origin, pro- 
gress, and decline of aneient states, and of 
the laws and constitutions of modern king- 
domswith their mterests, their government 


their policy. His proficiency in all these 


branches of study was considerable ; the 
quickness of his conception rendered the 
acquisition easy, while the interest which 
he took in them made the impression per- 
maneot..- Where the thirst for knowledge 
is great, the means of attainment are facili- 
tated ; and hence, that which is not to be 
acquired by a mind not feeling such thirst 
without intense labor, is’ attained by the 
mind which acknowledges its influence, 
with comparatively little trouble. Mr. Pitt's 
stay at college was unusually long ; nor did 
he leave it until his mind was as perfectly 
formed as it could be by theory, unaccom- 
panied with the advantages of expcrience. 
poon after he quitted the university, 
he went. to the continent, and passed a 
short™time at Rheims, the capital of 
Champogne.» Early in the ensuing year, 
he was’ called’ to the bar, and went the 
western circuit once. His success, du- 


Jing this short experiment, was amply 


sufficient to encourage him to pursue his 
legal career; and to render him certain of 
obtaining -all the wealth, and all-the 
honors, which await the able and indastrious 
laborers in the vineyard of the law. But 
he was destined to pursue a different, and a 
nobler path ; not to devote his superior 
talents to the indiscriminate defence of right 
and wrong; but to appropriate his endow- 
ments, both natural and acquired, to the 
high purposes of framing laws for the govern - 
ment of a free state—of taking an active 
part in the regulation of her destines—and 
even of directing all her moral and physical 
resources to the preservation of her character, 
the security of her welfare, the promotion 
of her prosperity, and the consolidation of 
her grandeur. Before he had completed his 
twenty-second year, he was returned (on 
the 23d of 1781) member for the 
borough of Appleby ; and on the twenty- 
sixth of the: feliowin month, he made_ his 
first speech on Mr. 
econimical reform in the civil list. On this 
occasion the attention of the house was ri- 
vetted on the youthful orator, who, totally 


unembarrased by the novelty of the situation | 


in which he had been so lately placed, but 
for which he had been so long, and so sedu- 


lously ‘prepared, delivered himself with an. 


ease, a grace, a richness of expression, a 
soundness of judgment, a closeness of argn- 
ment, and a classical accuracy of language, 
which not only answered, but sealed al 
the expectations which had been formed of 


him. He wok the same side in debate with - 


the Opposition, because it probably appeared 
to him to he the right side ; but without 
becoming a member of the party. He fol- 
lowed example of his father, in early 
and strongly expressing his reprobation of the 
rinciples on which the American war had 
om undertaken, and, with more reason, 
though not with more warmth, on the man- 
ner in which it had been conducted.—He 


continued to vote with the opposition during © 


the whole of that session of parliament. 


We confess, that although we have 
found fault with the prolixity of this 
work, we should have been glad to have 
seen Mr. Pitt's first speech, of which 
Mr. G. gives so high a character. 

In 1783, (by the way it had been very 
convenient if the date of the year had 


appeared at the head of each page) Mr. — 


Pitt, then out of office, opened his plan 
of Parliamentary Reform to the House 
of Commons. Mr. Pitt has been accused 
of tergiversation in this measure, when it 
was brought forward by his opposers at 
subsequent periods of his life. -But: Mr. 


Pitt’s plan of reform differed widely from: 


urke’s motion for 
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that of other reformers: events which 
followed convinced him of the danger of 
making any alteration in the frame and 
formation of parliament, at a time when 
reform was neither more nor less than the 
mask under which stalked the hag Revo- 
lution. Mr, Pitt 


Had, in the preceding year, [though we 
do not find his proposition recorded by Mr. 
(s.] called the attention ef the house to the 
actual state of the representation of the Com- 
mons of Engtand; and had strongly contend- 
ed {or the necessity of some reformation ; he 
did not, however, specify what species of 
reform he thought best calculated to remed 
the existing evil, but contented himself ok 
proposing the formation of a committee, to 
whom the whole of the subject should be re- 
ferred. This proposition was then rejected 
by a majority of twenty only. Now, that 
his mind was aapapies by official business, 
he resolved to bring forward the measure 
again, but in a more definite form. He, ac- 
cordingly, on the same day in the present 
vear, the seventh of May, submitted to the 

ouse three resolutions: — First, That it was 
the opinion of the House, that measures were 
highly necessary to be taken for the future 
revention of bribery and expence at elections. 
econd, That, for the foture, when the ma- 
jority of voters for any borough should be 
convicted of gross and notorious curruption, 
before a select commitice of that House, ‘ap- 
pointed to iry the merits of any election, 
such borough should be disfranchised, and 
the minority of voters not so convicted, should 
be entitled to vote for the county in which 
such borough should he situated. Third, 
That an addition of Knights of the Shire, 
and of representatives of the metropolis, should 
be added to the state of the representation. 

- This was certainly a less objectionable mode 
of proceeding than the appointment of a 
aommittee, without any specific or limited 
object, but to which a latitude of inquiry 
was to be allowed, that would, of necessity, 
cy the time and attention of the mem- 
bers, for no inconsidesable part of the session. 

This debate afforded Mr. Pitt an opportu- 
nity of explaining his notions of the nature 
and duty of the representatives of the people. 
His idea of representation was stated to be 
this, that the members, once chosen, and 
returned to parliament, were, in effect, the 
representatives of the people at large, as well 
of those who did not vote at all, as of those 
by whose suffrages they were actually seated in 
the House. On this principle he could not 
consent to an innovation founded on doctrines 
subversive of liberty, which, in reality, went 
so far as to say, that no House of Commons 
ever had been a true and constitutional repre- 
sentation of the people ; for no House of 


Commons had yet been elected by al/ the 
men in the kingdom. The country had long 
prospered, and had even attained the very 
summit of glory, though this doctrine of 
universal oaleg: had never been embraced ; 
and he hoped, that no one would ever intro- 
duce it into the laws of England, or treat it 
in any other light than as a mere speculative 
proposition, that might be good in theory, 
but which it would be absurd and chimerieal 
to endeavour to reduce to practice.—He also 
declared his repugnance to adopt the proposi- 
tion, whieh had been urged by many, for the 
abolition of rotten boroughs, which he con- 
sidered as deformities which disfigured, in 
some degree, the fair fabric of the constitu-. 
tion ; but which he thought could not be re- 
moved, without endangering the whole pile. 
These sentiments were-very different from the 
wild specalations of the visionary reformers 
of the day ; and, as experience has since 
proved, that an increase of the number of 


representatives is not productive of those in-' 


conveniences which were expected to «result 
from it, it may, perhaps, be wished, that 
Mr. Piw’s experiment had been tried. It is 
certain, however, that, at a subsequent pe- 
riod of his life, when he had had full oppor- 
tunity for maturing his judgment, by study, 
reflection, and experience, Mr, Pitt's opi- 
nion of his proposed innevation bad onder- 
gone a total change; and that he became 
convinced, that, whatever plausible objec 
tions might: be arged, that is, plausible in 
theory, against the insufficiency of the exist- 
ing system of representation, the parliament 
contained as great a portion of the united ta- 
lents, integrity, and knowledge, of the coun- 
try, as could possibly be collected Seem 
by anv improvement in the mode of election 
which ever had been, or which ever could 
be, proposed ; and that as much practical 
good was produced, by such a parliament, as 
could be expected from any other assembly, 
however chosen. 

Mr. Pitt brought this great question 
again before the House in 1785; see pp. 
215—230, inclusive. 

In 1784, the Opposition was very 
strong, and out-numbered, on several 
divisions, the friends of the minister. 

‘The arduous struggle which Mr. Pitt had 
so long sustained, in his ministerial capacity, 
with a majority of the House of Commons, 
could not fail. to impress the nation with a 
very high sense of those intejlectual endow- 
ments which he had. exerted with so mueh 
perseverance, and with so much effect. The 
situation in which he was placed was almost 
without example, in the parliamentary his- 
tory of the country. All the whig interest, 
at that time extremely formidable, although 
somewhat deranged by the death of the Mar- 
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quis of Rockingham, had been employed to 


prevent, first, his accession to power, and, 
afterwards, his continuance in office.—Con- 
fident in their numbers, and relying on the 
critical state of public business, the leaders of 
that party formed the bold project of driving 
him from the helm, and of recovering the 
reins of power for themselves. They con- 
cluded, (though contrary to the opinions of 
some of our best lawyers) that no alae 
could take place, until the mutiny bill had 
passed, and the supplies had been granted ; 
and they hoped to make these acts the condi- 
tion with their sovereign, of the continuance 
of his Parliament. Putting the end and pur- 
pose for which they were appointed to their 
seats, entirely outof the question, they were 
intent, solely, on the promotion of their own 
political interests, aud the attainment of 
their own immediaie object. The classic 
eloquence, and sportive wit of a Burke, the 
strong sense, and pointed rebukes of a Fox, 
the manly reasoning, and direct censures of a 
North, with the eccentric genius, and sar- 
castic raillery of a Sheridan, were all directed 
to this one point. The successful resistance 
of these efforts, then, required a combination 
of all the best of those varied qualities, toge- 
ther with a consistency of principle, a strength 
of conscious rectitude, and an unshaken firm- 
ness of mind, without which the most valu- 
able endowments, under such circumstances, 
would have been of little avail. Happily for 
himself, and for his country, Mr, Pitt pos- 
sessed those requisites ; and they enabled him 
to oppose, with effect, every attempt to betray 
him into hasty and inconsiderate pledges, or 
into any unconstitutional compromise of the 
royal prerogative. Having clearly ascertained 
the straight path of duty, he resolved to pur- 
sue it with inflexible perseverance ; he knew, 
indeed, that the Commons had the power to 
Stop the supplies, and to throw the govern- 
ment into confusion ; but he did not believe 
that the noblemen of the whig party, among 
whom were some men of the first families, 
and of the first respectability in the kingdom, 
could be brought to assent to the adoption of 
such violent and unconstitutional measures ; 
and he wisely determined, that if he were 
mistaken in his opinion, and the event should 
not justify the credit which he gare them, 
they should be exposed to the nation in their 
true colours, and be alone responsible for the 
consequences of their conduct, and for the 
extraordinary proceedings which it might 
render necessary. 

In another point of view, also, the situa- 
tion of Mr. Pitt, during the last months of 
the preceding parliament, might be considered 
as extraordinary. The early bias of his mind, 
the natural consequence of a classical educa- 
tion, ardently pursued, and of parental ex- 
ample, fondly contemplated, was in favowr 
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of the democratic part of the constitution. 
Yet did it fall to his lot, to stand forth the 
champion of regal prerogative, and, conse. 
quently, to subject himself to the imputation 
of being hostile to popular rights, —preferred 
by those who look only at the superficies of, 
things. He was well aware, that the lawful 
prerogative of the crown constituted an essen- 
tial portion of the rights of the people, who 
were, at least, as much interested in its pre- 
servation, as the monarch on the throne. 
For as these flow from the canstitution, the 
existence of which depends on th@strict ob- 
servance of those powers which sos sar: b 
law in each of its component parts, it follows, 
of course, that any attempt to destroy this 
political balance, by any invasion of the pri- 
vileges, or prerogatives, of ayy oie part, by 
either of the others, is an infringement on the 
rights of the people. It was hoped, how. 
ever, by his opponents, that such reasoning 
would prove too subtle for the comprehension 
of the common herd of mankind, and that 
his conduct might easily be made to afford 
food for popular prejudices.—Deaf to such 
clamours, and inattentive to such consideras 
tions, Mr. Pitt steadily pursued his even 
course, and the event fully justified bis most 
sanguine expectations. 

Placed in a situation at once so novel and 
so arduous, it would not have excited the 
least surprize, if a mind, so young in years, 
although so firm in principle, had shrunk 
from the trial, and declined to encounter the 
accumulated difficulties by which it was sur- 
rounded.—There was a point of time, indeed, 
during the discussions on this subject, at 
which, from some circumstance or other, 
probably from the conciliatory tone of some 
of his speeches, a suspicion was entertained, 
by his nearest connections, that, tired with 
struggling against the torrent of opposition, 
Mr. Pitt inclined to give way, and, by re- 
signing his place, to leave his sovereign either 
to seek for another champion to defend his 
invaded rights, or to reduce him to the nee 
cessity of surrendering his power to his dis- 
carded servants. It deserves io be recorded 
that, on this occasion, his brother, the earl 
of Chatham, expressed his opinion to one of 
Mr. Pitt's confidential friends, in the most 
decisive terms. He obseryed, that however 
Mr. Pitt might act, on the present occasion, 
he should xe continue to esteem him 2s 
an amiable and upright man ; but if, on such 
an emergency, he should forsake his king, 
he should never more respect him as a public 
character. His lordship had too sound a judg- 
ment not to appreciate the duty which his 
brother had to perform, too much loyalty to 
hisking, not to wish him to perform it, at 
whatever hazard, or with whatever trouble’ 
to himself; and too much foresight, not to 
perceive the evil consequences which must 
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inevitably result from its non-performance. any such innovation. Al! the wars of Great 
The effect of yielding to the opposition, at Britain had been wars of necessity, and that 
such a time, and on such a question, would jealousy of the power of France, which we 
have been the imposition of shackles upon | were now called upon to lay aside, had been 
the king, in the exercise of his prerogative, founded on the fullest experience of her am- 
which he would not have been able to shake — bitious designs. Where, then, was the nee 
‘off during the remainder of his reign. All cessity of inculcating forbearance upon those 
the power of the monarchy would have been who had never acted wantonly ; or where 
virtually vested in the whigs, and the sove- | was the prudence of arguing against a jea- 
reign would have remained a mere pageant: lousy, to which we were indebted for the 


of royalty, without authority, and without 
consequence. 

Mr. G. should have given us his autho. 
rity for the opinion he attributes to Lord 
Chatham. 

In the year 1786, Mr. Pitt negotiated 
his famous commercial treaty with France. 
In the following year (says Mr. G.) 

This treaty was communicated to the two 
houses of parliament, in the king’s speech, 
at the opening of the session, on the 23d of 
January following. His majesty, having or- 
dered a copy of it to be laid before them, re- 
commended them to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity for adopting the necessary measures for 
earrying it into effect, and trusted, that they 
would find the provisions which it contained, 
to be calculated for the encouragement of in- 
dustry, and for the extension of lawful com- 
merce in both countries ; and to be likely to 
give additional permanency to the blessings of 

ace, by promoting a beneficial intercourse 
their respective inhabitants. [twas 
not to be expected that a subject, at once so 
novel in itself, so important in its conse- 
quences, and on which such different opi- 
nions were known to prevail, would be suf- 
fered to pass sub silentio, even on the mere 
mention of it to the House, and before a day 
should be set apart for its full and deliberate 
investigation and discussion. —Mr. Fox, who 
from his first entrance into public hfe to this 

riod, had allowed no opportunity to escape 
or 29 ger: his apprehensions of the am- 
bition, and his jealousy of the power, of 
France, and for promulgating principles and 
sentiments the most decidedly Antigalfican, 
now availed himself of the allusions to the 
treaty in the proposed address to deliver his 
opinions on the subject. He alluded to the 
incontrovertible positions which had been 
strenuously contended for ; that peace was 
preferable to war, and con, merce to conquest ; 
and that mutual jealousies were productive 
of frequent mischiefs; but he denied their 
applicability to existing circumstances. ‘They 
were principles, he said, by which the policy 
of the British government had been wisely 
aud uniformly guided for the last century 5 
but it remained to be shewn, how far they 
would justify any innovation in our establihed 
system, should the treaty, which was soon 
to come under discussion, in fact, contain 


| very security which we enjoyed ? 
hile Mr. Fox deprecated all vulgar pres 
jedices, as rules of conduct, he declared his 
‘opinion, that the external circumstances of 
| the two nations rendered a rivaiship, and, in 
' some degree, an enmity between them inevi- 
table ; and that it was impossible to prevent 
them by any measure which human speeula- 
| tion could devise ;—nay, he would not he- 
| Sitate to pronounce, that, were such an event 
| possible, it was not to be wished for by any 
| lover of this country. He observed, that the 
| treaty must be either of a commercial or a 
poliucal nature; if. as he wished, it were 
purely commercial, iis framers would have to 
shew, that it would open to the country new 
and more beneficial channels of trade, thaw 
those through which she bad hitherto derived 
her commercial prosperity and wealth ; but 
if it were a political measure, and was in- 
tended to produce some more close and inti- 
mate connection with France, such as should 
render it more difficult, in future, for the 
two countries to go to war, than it had heres 
tofore been, the ministers would then have 
to shew strong and satisfactory reasons for 
having pursued and concluded a measure so 
new in the history of these kingdoms, and of 
‘ such infinite magnitude and importance. 
He ventured, however, to prophesy, that 
| such an attempt, admitting it to be safe and 
prudent, wonld prove vain and abortive. He 
| entered upon a general view of the political 
| conduct of France towards the different pow- 
ers of Europe, and, inost jusily, concluded, 
that volatile as the French were as a people, 
the French cabinet had, for ceuturies, been 
more steady and uniform in its policy than 
anyother, ‘To raise that monarchy tea unii- 
mited power had been its unvarying aim ; and 
he defied any man to point outa single in- 
stance in which the court of Versailles had 
suffered any opportunity to pass by which had 
the smallest tendency to promote its favourite 
object. He asked what ground there was for 
supposing that France had new changed her 
purpose, and adopted a different system of 
policy, anda different line of conduct? Her 
power was then greater than it had been in 
the reign of Louis XIV; and could any 
statesman be dupe enough to believe, that 
moderation, ata moment when it seemed 
least necessary, was the real and true motive 
which had induced France to aceede-to a trea- 
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ty, which held forth the specious appearance 
of rendering all future te her 
and Great Britain almost impossible. But, 
perhaps, his majesty’s ministers would fur- 
nish the House with some explicit and _posi- 
tive proofs of this great change in the polities 
of France, and of thesincerity of her friendly 
disposition towards us. They might as yet, 
he observed, be said to be in the honey-moon 
of their new connection ; and he asked whe- 
ther, during that fond period, they felt the 
influence of France greatly operating in their 
favour with the various powers with whom 
they were then tiating alliances? The 
very reverse was well known to be the fact. 

r. Fox adverted to the attention. which 
France had recently paid to the increase of her 
navy, as a fresh proof of her hostile dispo- 
sition to this country, and of her preparing 
for some favourable opportunity of indulging 
her inveterate animosity against her ancient 
enemies. And he expressed his belief, that 
there were men in the country (though he 
fully acquitted Mr. Pitt of any such charge), 
80 lost to the memory of its former greatness, 
90 sunk in their own base despondency, as to 
think it right for us, diminished as our splen- 
dor was, to seize the earliest opportunily of 
making terms with our rising neighbour, of 
forming an intimate connection with her, 
and, by that means, artfully securing her fa- 
vour and protection. 

These truly British sentiments did honour 
to Mr. Fox, and the hints which he threw 
out in the course of his speech were such as 
merited the most serious attention of those 
who were enirusted with the government of 
the country. He was censured by Mr. Pitt, 
with more asperity than the occasion called 
for ; or the principles which he had advanced 
seemed to justify. Mr. Pitt combated these 
principles on the ground that they went to 
prove the necessity and the policy of a constant 
animosity against France, and mititated, in 
the niost direct manner, against both huma- 
nity and common sense. He asked whether 
Mr. Fox meant to recommend to this country 
such a species of political or as should 
be either mad or blind ; such a species as should 
induce her either madly to throw away that 
which was to make us happy, or blindly to 

asp at that which must end in her ruin? 
Was the necessity of perpetual animosity with 
France so evident aid so pressing, that for it 
we were to sacrifice every commercial advan- 
tage which might be expected to result from a 
friendly intercourse with that country ; or was 
a pactfic connection between the two king- 
doms so highly offensive, that even an 
extension of commerce could not palliate it? 
For his part, he disclaimed the opinion, that 
the relative situation of Great Britain and 
France was such, as precluded the possibility 
of an amicable intercourse ; and he was sure, 


if such intercourse were not impracticable, 
the treaty then depending was the most likely 
of any measure to effect it. Such a treaty 
would make it the interest of each nation to 
cherish and preserve the connection between 
them, and would so essentially implicate and 
unite the views and convenieuce of a large 
part of each kingdom, as to ensure, as much 
as possible, the permanence of the system 
about to be established. 


What a lesson does this afford, of man’s 
short-sightedness, the folly ci political 
violence, and the vanity of thi wordy 
war which is waged in St. Stephen's Cha- 
pel! Mr. Pitt is for an amicable treaty of 
Commerce with France ; the Antigallican 
Fox harangues against it: after the lapse 
of a few years, Pitt distinguishes iniself 
as the determined enemy of that country, 
and Fox becomes its enraptured admirer, 
Pitt consults, under all circumstances, the 
commercial advantage of his country ;— 
Fox will have no treaty with the amiable 


Louis XVI, yet he pays a visit to the usur-, 


per Buonaparte. Pitt’s Commercial Treaty 
was deemed a master-piece of policy ;. 


Fox's eulogium on the French Revolution 


ronounced ita consummate instance o 

uman wisdom, Pitt at last becomes an 
invincible Antigallican ; and Fox panegy ri- 
zes the horrible convulsion which reduced 
France to an Aceldama! 

In Vol. II, the question of the right of 
the Prince of Wales to the Regency, du- 
ring the unhappy malady of the king, is 
detailed much at length ; but certainly 
with considerable ability. In the same 
volume the commencement of the dis- 
turbances in France is described, and the 
gradual developement of the horrible 
scenes of the revolution takes place. 
We are decidedly of opinion, that 


Mr. Gifford has entered too minutely or. 


too diffusely into this topic. It had 
sufficed to have spoken of what passed in 
France in general terms. We cannot per- 
ceive the necessity for particularizing. 
The subject of this history is properly the 
life of Mr. Pitt, and what passed in this 
country, where he sat at the helm of 
government, during the reign of terror in 
the rival state ; and therefore we object 


to the graphical description of the revo-, 
lutionary frenzy of the Parisians, and. 


the blood-stained measures of Gallic de- 


mocrats. We must remember, too, that: 


Mr. Gifford has announced his intention 
of writing a particular history of the 
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French revolution. Having consulted 
authorities compiled in a country so di- 
vided by faction, Mr. G. bas been be- 
trayed into more than one inconsistency, 
according as those whom he follows 
have been swayed. For instance; the 
conduct of the king of France in certain 
trying situations, is ascribed sometimes 
to fear, and sometimes to prudence, ac- 
cording (as we conceive) to the author 
which Mr. G. had before his eyes, when 
he composed the discordant passages. We 
have ever looked upon the unfortunate 
Louis as a man of great self-command ; 
as a great example of passive courage ; in 
a word, as one who would have no per- 
son’ injured or hurt on his account, even 
though the eventual loss of his crowa 
and his life should be the consequence of 
his forbearance. In p. 340, Mr. Gifford 
speaks of the French nobility as, ‘ re- 
duced to the alternative of disobeying 
their king, or of sacrificing the constitu- 
tion to his fears ; for they could not but 
know that the measure which he now 
recommended was the produce of his 
fears, because the result of bis deliberate 
judgment, was a recommendation of an 
opposite nature.” In p, 378, however, 
the adoption of lenient and temporizing 
measures is ascribed to the natural bent 
of the king’s disposition, who paid great- 
er attention to those who advised such, 
than to those who recommended measures 
of vigour and decision. But, in vol. III, 
p. $2, when the king was forcibly pre- 
vehted from going to St. Cloud, his re- 
turning to Paris, without repelling force 
by force, is called a prudent resolution. 
Although we must acknowledge that 
Mr. Gifford’s work, has come vastly short 
of our expectation; yet at the same 
lime we are confident that it has in 
itself the seeds and materials of an 
excellent history; and such we are 
persuaded Mr. Gifford himself can make 
it, would he sit down to the quiet 
perusal of his volumes, the pruning 
of extraneous matter, the compressing 
of amplifications, the correcting of the 
style, the striking out of repetitions, 
the supplying dates and quoting au- 
thorities more frequently, paging the 
heads of his chapters, and facilitating re- 
ference more generally. We had marked 
for quotation many passages; but we 
must now content ourselves with giving 
our readers the character of Mr. Pitt, 
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with which the 6th aad last volam 


ends. 
About a quarter past four on Thursday 
morning, the 23d of Jan. 1806, the 
anniversary of that day on which, 25 
years before, Pitt had first become a 
member of the British senate, he breath. 
ed his last, without a struggle and without 
pain. He was then in his 47th year. 


In attempting to delineate the character of 
Mr. Pitt, so shortly after the public has. been 
deprived of the benefit of his eminent talents, 
and while so many persons are living, who, 
in the important political questions ‘of the 
day, ranged themselves either on his side, or 
on that of his great opponent, it is highl 
probable that, while, on the one hand, I 
ay not satisfy his most zealous partizans, 
and his most ardent admirers, I may, on the 
other, far exceed, in approbation and praise, 
every thing which his political adversaries are 
willing to admit. , 

Itis indeed, a matter of no small difieulty 
to disconnect entirely our estimate of the 
talents of the leaders of political parties, 
from our favquror hostility to the measures 
which they adopt. We often admire great 
abilities, as much for the cause in which they 
are engaged,—and, in truth, it is the app/t- 
cation of talents that can alone justify rational 
admiration—as for any powers of the human 
mind, which may be displayed in the support 
of it; and it is not wr y easy to discriminate 
accurately by which of these considerations 
our judgment is regulated. ce 

The House of Commons was, ‘perhaps, at 
no period, more completely divided in “opini-’ 
on, than during the lives of Mr.. Pitt aud 
Mr. Fox. ‘The partizans of each naturally 
exalted the talents of their leader; but, while’ 
their respective friends were disputing which 
shone most conspicuous in every debate, each 
of these eminent men did the most ample jas-- 
tice to the powers of his rival. In making. 
this observation, however, it is necessary to’ 
state, that it applies only to the last twelve’ 
or fourteen years of Mr. Pit’s life, for it is 
well known that, in the early part of his poli- - 
tical carecr, Mr. Fox was inclined very much 
to undervalue his abilities, and to impute to’ 
arrogance and presumption that confidence 
which he afterwards admitted to rest upon the’ 
most solid and substantial grounds. ; 

As a Statesman, the resources, as well as_ 
the firmness, of Mr. Pitt’s mind, have been 
amply demonstrated by the measures which 
he adopted, to meet the various, and unfore- 
seen, difficulties with which this nation was’ 
surrounded, during the period of his admini- 
stration. Abroad, he had to struggle with 
the most gigantic power, which ever raised 
itself in opposition to the zreatness of his coun- 
try ; while, at home, he had to support, at 
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the same time, commercial arid national cre- 
dit, to allay the turbulent spirit of mutiny, 
ie ephogen the raging flames of rebellion, 
to provide even for the importunate calls of 
famine. The energies of his mind were most 
eminently exerted upon those important occa- 
ions ; and, in spité of internal distractions, 
he carried the power of the nation to a greater 


_— than it had ever attained, at any former 
1 


rit will not spon be forgotten with what in- 
dustry and effect he applied himself to the ma- 
nagement of the zevenue, ant! how speedily 
he restored order to the confused state of our 
finances. By simplifying the public aceounts 
he rendered a subject easily intelligible, which 

' before been involved in extreme intri- 
eacy ; and, by pointing out the defects of for- 
mer plans, and suggesting new and more ap- 
proved systems, he carried with him the sense 
of the nation in providing for that heavy ex- 
which the peculiar exigency of 
the times brought upon the State. Nor was 
he less fortunate in removing, upon difficult 
occasions, those embarrassments in which 
the trade of the. cauntry was involved, and 
which, at one period, threatened it with total 
stagnation ; and when they, who, from their 
habitual pursuits, might have been thought best 
—- and most likely, to suggest a remedy 

r these evils, were lost in astonishment, dis- 
trust, and dismay, he dispelled their fears, as 
it were by a charm, revived the confidence of 
our merchants and manufacturers, and res. 
tored our commerce to its accustomed activity 
and enterprize. The plan of Commercial 
Exchequer Bills ;—the estatlishment of the 
Sinking Fund ;—the suspension of Cash Pay- 
ments at the Bank;—the system of War 
Taxes ;—were meaures which originated, ex- 
clusively, with himself ; and were calculated, 
with profound ability, to meet the various 
exigencies to which they were applied. Even 
his enemies, who were disposed to deny him al- 
most every other merit asa minister, acknow- 
ledged him to be the ablest financier whom 
the nation had ever produced ; and while the 
made this acknowledgement, they did full 
justice to the pure disinterestedness, and the 
inflexible integrity, with which he conducted 
that branch of the public business. 

As a parliamentary orator his powers were 
varfous. In statement he was perspicuous, 
in declamation animated. If he had to explain 
8 financial account he was clear and accurate, 
If he wanted to rouse a just indignation, for 
the wrongs of the countiy, he was rapid, ve- 
hement, glowing, and impassioned. And 
whether his discourse was argumentative or 
declamatory, it always displayed a happy 
choice of expression, and a fluency of diction, 
which could not fail to delight his hearers. So | 
singularly select, felicitous, and appropriate, 


was his language, that, it has often been re- 
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marked, a word of his speech could searéély 
be changed without prejudice to its harmony, 
vigour, of effect. He seldom was satisfied, 
with standing on the defensive in debate ; but 
was proud to contrast his own actions with 
the avowed intentions of his opponents. 
These intentions, too, he often exposed with 
the most pointed sarcasm ;,a weupon which 
perhaps, no speaker ever wielded with more 
dexterity and force than himself. He admi- 
red much in Mr. Fox, the happy effect with 
which he illustrated his arguments, by the 
application of well-known anecdotes, or b 
passages from modern authors; but he di 
not imitate him in this respect ;--on the other 
hand, he used to condemn his habit of repe- 
tition. 

Mr. Pitt’s love of amplification has been 
sometimes urged as detracting from his excel- 
lence as an orator; but, it was his own res 
mark, that every person who addressed a pub- 
lie assembly, and was anxious to be distinctly 
understood, aud to make an impression uporn 
particular points, must either be copious upon 
those points or repeat them, and that as a 
epenket, he preferred copiousness to repetition. 

f his eloquence, it may be observed generals 
ly, that it combined the eloquence of Tully 
with the energy of Demosthenes. It was 
spontaneous ; always great, itshone with pes 
culiar, with 
ply, which precluded the possibility of 
vious study ; while it fascinated the imaginas 
tion by the brilliancy of language, it convins 
ced the judgment by the force of argument, 
—like an impetuous torrent, it bore down all 
resistance; extorting the admiration even of 
those who most severely felt its strength, and 
who most earnestly deprecated its effect. It 
is unnecessary, and might be presumptuous, 
to enter more minutely into the character of 
Mr. Pitt's eloquence ;—there are many living 
witnesses of its power ;—it will be admired 
as long as it shall be remembered. A few of 
his speeches in Parliament were published by 
his friends, and some of them under his own 
superintendance ; —but, it has been observed, 
that they were considerably weakened in effect 
by his own corrections ; that, if they gained 
any thing in accuracy, they Jost more in 
vigour and spirit ;—and that he had not hims 
self the power of improving, upon reflection, 
the just and happy expression in which his 
thoughts were conveyed, as they occurred in 
the course of debate. 

As a public man, Mr. Pitt trusted his cha- 
racter to his public conduct ; he rejected those 
arts and aids to which inferior men have 


sometimes had recourse to prop their fame 5” 


and heuisdained to court popularity at the 
expence of uubecoming condescension ; he 
never failed to be generally esteemed where 
he was generally known ; but his publi¢ occu- 
pations did not permit him to enjoy much of 
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the pleasures of private society, and his hours 
of retirement and relaxation were chiefly 
confined to the circle of a few friends, which 
circle he did not seem inclined to extend. 
Those hours, indeed, were few, for his life 
may be said to have been devoted to the pub- 
lic service ; and, perhaps, to have been 
sacrificed by that csiea for his health 
had gradually declined for the last five years 
of his life ; but the vigour of his mind was 
unimpaired, and directed, in spite of a feeble 
frame, with the most unremitted anxiety, to 
promote the interests and welfare of the 
country. With him, indeed, his country 
was ever the first object, se/f the last. 


It would be highly unjust, however, to dis- 
miss the character of Mr. Pitt without 
correcting the erroneous impression which has 
too generally prevailed, that he was, in 
society, cold, distant, and reserved. So far 
from it, that in the relations of private life, 
he was no less amiable, than he was eminent 
in his public conduct ; and in the company of 
his select friends, none charmed more by the 
ease, playfulness, and vivacity of conversation. 
He possessed a peculiar sweetness and equani- 
mity of temper, which, under all the varying 
circumstances of health and sickness, of good 
and adverse fortune, was never ruffled. The 
victory of Trafalgar, though he felt at it the 
honest pride of an Englishman, elated bin 
to no unbecoming height ; nor did the over- 
throw of his dearest hopes at Austerlita, 
though it affected him most sensibly, sink 
him to an unmanly dejection. Yet this 
calmness and self possession arose not from any 
apathy or coldness ; on the contrary, the va- 
ried expression of his countenance, and the 
fire of hiseye, shewed him to be, what he 
really was, exquisitely sensible to every feel- 
ing ; but they were the natural result of a 
strong and well-regulaied mind—of the con- 
scious rectitude of his measures, and of the 
happy mildness of his disposition. 


The same benevolence and simplicity of 
heart strongly marked his manners and de- 
portment, which were, in the highest degrce, 
prepossessing. ‘They bespoke the total ab- 
sence of any thing like moroseness in his 
nature. With the most playful vivacity, he 
assumed no superiority in conversation ; nor 
ever oppressed any man with the strength of 


his talents, or the brilliancy of his wit. Lt) 


ment. In his conduct, he was rigidly just, 
and strictly moral; and, as his virtues were 
greater, so were his failings less, than fall to 
the lot of most men. 


The History of the Inquisitions ; includ- 

. ing the secret Transactions of those horrific 
Tribunals. 4to. Pp. 520. Price £9. 12. 6. 
J. J. Stockdale, London: 1810. 

Never may Intolerance disgrace the 
pages of the Panorama! Religion like the 
sun is free to dispense her beams on the 
just and the unjust; like the rain to 
bestow her blessings on the evil and on the 


= for such is the appointmeat of the . 


ather of all. Whoever among mortals, 
attempts to bind his fellow-men within 
the pale of his dictates, and to enforce 
their conformity—not according to their 
own convictions, but to the caprices of 
his fancy, is equally mad as he who should 
attempt to monopolize the services of the 
great luminary, or the fertilizing meteors 
of heaven. The very mention of the 
Inquisition causes us an involuntary 
shudder ; partly, from the recollection of 
what we have heard, from some of our 
elder friends who had conversed with 
Coustos, a free-mason, seized and tor- 
tured by the Inquisition at Lisbon (we 
have read his work ; published in 1746, in 
London, where he lived some years) ; 
and partly, from the dreadful histories ta 
which that institution has given occasion, 
which are met with in the course of ge- 
neral reading. 

The incident also was peculiar, (was 
it fortunate, or unfortunate?) that we 
were returning to its shelf Musgrave’s 
History of the Irish Rebellion,’ when 
this history of the Inquisition waa put 
intoourhands. Anexcellent preparation, 
that, for the perusal of a quarto volume 
on the very superfine fine of religious 
cruelty, and catholic zeal ! 

We learn from the preface that the 
compiler’s attention was directed to the 
history of the Inquisition as a depart- 


was matter of surprize how so much fire could | ment of catholic discipline, by the revi- 


be mitigated, and yet not enfeebled, by so 
much gentleness ;—and how such power 
could be so delightful. Modesty was a striking 
feature in Mr. Pitt's character ; he was atten- 
tive to the humblest, and kindly patient to 
the weakest, opinions. No man was ever 
more beloved by his friends, or inspired those 
who had the bappiness of living in his society 
with a more sincere and affectionate attach- 


Vos.VII, (Lit. Pane June, 1810.) 


val of the question on catholic eniancipa- 
tien. He seems to have made up his 
mind to the conviction, that if more 
favoured and indulged, the catholics will 
obtain power, and if they cbtain power, 
they will employ it in persecution, as they 
did heretofore. We should have taken, 
uncomnios delight in counteracting the 
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impressions, that result from such appre- 
hensions, by an appeal to the conduct of 
the Irish in their late unhappy commotions. 
Had their actions been marked by hu- 
manity ennobled by the principles of the 
gospel of peace ; had they meekly in- 
structed those whom they deemed in error, 
and had they when in power protected 
with more than common assiduity, the 


property and the lives of Protestants ; had | 


they placed the ‘* true church” in that 
amiable point of view, in which by her 
loveliness and pacific graces, she might 
have justified her heavenly origin, and have 
won accessions of hearts and affections as 
well as of judgments, and understandings, 
then But, that is impossible : no argu- 
ment can be drawn from the affectionate 
and tender deportment of Catholics when 
in power toward their Protestant prisoners, 
that their religion has invigorated the finer 
feelings of the soul; that the brutal 
part of man's nature has been subdued, 
while the angelic has been triumphant. 
If it be said, the actions of an infuria- 
ted mob are not to be contemplated as the 
standard of better-instructed minds ; the 
question returns, “ what brought the 
priests into action on that occasion ? why 
did they, or any of them, sanction’ the 
behaviour of the insurgents? and why 
did they take commands in the rebel 
army ?”— Are not the priests well in- 
structed? is it not their duty to preach 
** peace upon earth, and goodwill among 
men ?” do they discharge this duty ? and 
do they recommend condescension and 
mildness towards such as are not of their 
fold? if they do, how is it that their 
flocks are so disobedient ? if they do not, 
what confidence. can be placed in ecciesi- 
astics so extremely negligent of their 
duty ? Js it customary with the Catholic 
clergy to enjoin on those whose conscien- 
ces they direct, the conservation of cone 
cord, love, goodwill, mutual forbearance, 
and mutual respect, as well toward erring 
Protestants as toward orthodox Catholics ? 
Do they describe and treat all men as bre- 
thren, and members of the Christian com- 
munity, generally, as entitled to respect, 
even while their errors are blamed by more 
highly favoured believers ? This is a ques- 
tion of practice : no appeal to what has 
been said, or to what has been thought ; 
or to any hypothetical assumption of what 
may be, is competent to answer it.—— 
‘It. can be met only by clear, open, 
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constant, and avowed practice. — Now, 
if our information be correct, to this 
omission the Catholics must plead guilty. 
We leave to others the task of charging 
them with sins of commission: we are 
satisfied that the gospel is against then, 
and they are against the gospel, while so 
important a part of it as love to our neigh- 
bours is not enforced in their daily minis- 
trations. We take nodelight in ramma- 
ging up old stories of the cruelties of for- 
mer ages ; the tyrannical proceedings of 
eminent men are not our favorite reading ; 
and how far it is just or politic to charge 
the present generation with abetting the 
violences of their forefathers, we are not 
forward to enquire ; since with the same 
measure aS we mete, we must expect to 
be measured, and we acknowledge that 
our casuistry is not sufficient to defend 
others beside Catholics from the charge of 
persecution in former times, though now 
their descendants profess the most exten- 
sive compliance with the precepts of 
Christian benevolence. It may neverthe- 
less be well for the world that there are 
writers bold enough to recal our attention 
to past events, even of the most atrocious 
description ; to remind us from time to 
time of the dreadful effects of bigotry ; 
of the hateful and destructive barbarities 
in whieh the spirit of intolerance rejoices, 
Though not favorite with us, yet possit/y, 
a description of the dry pan and the’slow 
fire, of the lingering torture, the rack, 
i the pullies, the wheel, the dislocation of 
joints, the fracture of bones, the propul- 
sion of marrow, and the bursting of 
muscles, may produce beneficial effects 
on the world at large. It may lead the 
Catholic to stand aloof from superstition 
and its train of horrors, lest he should by 
possibility be involved in equal guilt ; it 
may teach the Protestant the duty of 
thankfulness that these evils are known to 
him only by report: and it may. unite 
honest men of every sect in the unaltera- 
ble resolution that the British Constitution 
with all its blessings, shall descend unim- 
paired if it be the will of God, to the 
very consummation of all things. 

The author introduces first, an epitome 
of ecclesizxstical history during the early 
ages of the church ; he bears hard on the 
memory of Constantine ; he narrates the 
calamitous condition of the empire when 
divided between Arcadius and Honorius; 
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and increase of the papal power, the Cru- 
sade against the Albigenses, with the bar- 
barities of Simon de Monfort, and other 
particulars, leading to the ruin of that 
unhappy sect. The erection of the Inqui- 
sition followed : it was gradually establish- 
ed, by the art of the Popes, in several 
countries, in Italy, in France, (where 
however it did not long prevail) in Spain, 
&c. In some dominions it was resisted ; 
as in Wenice,—where the State Inquisi- 
tion after a long struggle superseded it. 
Spain and Portugal with their colonies 
have given the greatest scope to the opera 
tions of this tribunal ; it has there domi- 
neered with most despotic and accursed 
sway ; and has maintained itself with most 
vigour, to the latest moment. In fact, 
it is not yet completely suppressed. Bno- 
naparte has forbid its activity at Madrid ; 
and the burning of the Holy Office, in 
the course of the last year, no doubt has 
suspended its activity. It yet, however, 
lingers elsewhere, in the peninsula ; and 
harrasses the colonies as before. 

It is, nevertheless; due to this horrible 
institution to acKnowledge, that Spaniards 
of “cultivated understandings considered it 
as a tribufial not much more flagitious 
than “others, “of late; and of late, too, 
mugh milder than formerly ; indeed, ra- 
ther a political than an ecelesiastical en- 
gine. Its power was abridged by Charles 
III. and had the emperor and king done 
notlgng*worse than suppress the Inquisi- 
tion, he-would have escaped our censure, 
and would have bad thousands of crimes 
fewer to repent of, than are now imputed 
to his account. 

We have neither room nor inclination 
to treat our readers with the murders and 
massacres that are here collected. Lven 
the ceremonies of an Auto da Fe we must 
pass by. We are no disciples of the 
saintly dog with the blazing torch in his 
mouth. We are not hardened enough to 
spill royal blood, because the sovereign 
shuddered at the sight of his suffering 
subjects, We know no distinction be- 
tween new christians and old christians ; 
and as to shutting our ears and hardening 
our hearts against the cries of our fellow- 
men—torbid it Heaven ! 

Those whom such reading delights— 
those who think that the atrocities of the 
Spanish Inquisition may fairly be charged 
on- all Catholics—those who suppose that 
the crimes of former ages descend by 


transfusion to distant generations—those 
who dread that what has been may be 
again,—those who wish to avail thems 
selves of this argument against promoting 
Catholics to power, and those who are 
inconsiderate of the value and importance 
of our religious and civil liberties, may 
find in this volume complete satistaction. 


By way of specimen, however, we 
shall select the history of an escape from 
the talons of this more than monster. 
We abstract some few passages, as the 
whole would be too long for insertion. 


In the year 1702 Don Estevan de Xeres, a 
rich inhabitant of Mexico, quitted America 
in order to reside in Spain, (rom which he 
had been absent sinee his infancy, and at the 
same time brought with him a considerable 
part of his fortune. He was now about fifty- 
four years of age. Somé residents obliged 
the captain of the vessel in which Estevan 
had taken his passage to put into Lisbon. 

The avarice of the landlord of the hoase 
wherein our traveller lodged, was inflamed 
at the sight of the great riches which Estevan 
possessed, and he burned with desire to ap- 
propriate at least, some part to himself ; but 
how was this object to be accomplished ? To 
accuse him before the Inquisition was indeed 
a sure method of plundering Estevan of his 
treasures, but then the Holy Office would 
confiscate them, and thus become the only 
gainer. He at length thought that, in the 
interval between the seizure of his person, 
and the arrival of the commissioners ‘to con- 
fiscate his goods, he should be able to secrete 
something of valae, and run no risk of being 
brougit to any account upon the subject. 
He therefore determined on this plan. This 
wreich had a son, as abandoned to all virtue 
as himself, who bad made many travels in 
America. He was of profligate morals and 
embarrassed circumstances. . 

inhis travels he had resided, for some time, 
in Mexico; Don Estevan was not entirely 
unknown to him ; it would be possible to 
make it appear that a violent passion for an 
Indian beauty had prevailed on him to gratify 
his mistress and her friends by some acts of 
adoration towards the sun. ....... The father 
was to add, to this information, that Don 
Estevan, since bis arrival in Lisbon, had 
neglected io attend the churches; that he 
continued every day for some bours, shut up 
in his own apartment, in order, probably, to 
follow, without restraint, his idolatrous de- 
votions ; that this suspicion was farther con- 
firmed by some little figures, of a strange 
form, which he had brought with hin, 
which he kept constantly in his chamber, and 


which be had strictly commanded the servants | 


of the house not so touch or to disarrange. 
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peared to be upon terms of strict friendship. | master had promised him baptism — that enjor 

The Penel surprised at the spirit and | he had delayed it from time to time—that | to th 
fidelity of the young stranger, engaged to | he would give all he had in the world (the but 1 
afford him every assistance in his power. | savings of his earnings in servitnde) to obtain wish 
«*-[ will bafflle at least a part of their plot, | that grace — laying down a purse of 
said he, I will disappoint their avarice, and | in proof of his sincerity—and that at present 9 with 
that of the Inquisition. I know that Este- | as he was without a master, he desired a a not 
van has caused a large part of his cargo to be | situation. ‘* Well, I will attach you tothe § ately 
insured at Bourdeaux; I will require that | Holy Office, it is the way of Heaven. §f bines 
this be sequestered to secure the charges of | What can you do? "—** I know a little of J were 
my countrymen, so that, if you succeed in | cooking and gardening, I can shave well: or bo 
your generous enterprize, Estevan at least | besides I am activeand alert. I havea quick going 
will not be ruined.” ‘That very morning the | eye, a ready ear and an excellent memory.” Jf * co 
Consul repaired to the lodgings of Este- | ‘* And discretion?” ‘* I can answer for a qua 
van, the Commissioners of the Inquisition | that.” ‘* Excellent!” replied the secretary, Thes: 
were there before him, and had begun to | and ranga swall bell which lay upon the ta- He fe 
make an Inventory of the goods of the pri- | ble! ** Majordomo,” said he to aman who J a doo 
soner. The Consul, by virtue of the treaty | entered and stood respectfully at the door, seen § 
of commerce which existed between the two | ‘ this young negro is a catechumen whom §f and | 
“nations, exhibited to them the insurance of | his Eminence and | take under our special below 
the company in Bourdeaux, and required, | protection, I recommend him to you; you §f gos, | 


The two wreiches repaired to the mesa of | in order to secure the interests of his countrys 31¢ 
the holy office, and «delivered in their infor- | men, that all the effects of Estevan should 
mation. It was well received. The riches | be sequestered until the termination of his wil 
of the stranger had, during some days, been | trial. At the same time, calling to mind for 
universally talked of in Lisbon, and the op- | the suspicions expressed by Zamora, he re- cha 
portunity of seizing upon them was much | quired that the entire house should be search- fed 
too favourable to be lost. The next day, | ed, lest any part of the property of the pri- foll 
late in the evening, Estevan was-arrested us | soner should have been removed out of his fall 
he descended from his coach to enter his | own apartments. By these means this knave‘ Za 
lodgings. Estevan fortunately had, among | being entangled in the net which himself and 
the number of his domestics, a young negro | had laid, completely lost the reward of his salu 
of about four-and-twenty years of age, whom | iniquity, and nothing was left him but the 
he had educated from his infancy, and the | remorse which followed so atrocious an action. cili 
faithful youth, by his extreme intelligence, Zamora repaired to the Holy Otice. It was hin 
his capacity, and his exemplary conduct, | about ten o'clock in the morning. He begged of 
but above all, by his inviolable attachment | to speak to the grand Inquisitor. The guard he 
and affection, which resembled the strongest | and attendants treated him with rudeness. his 
filial piety, had abundantly repaid the kind- | ‘* His Eminence is asieep.” ‘ I will wait hin 
ness which he had shewn, and the confi- | then.” ** So you may wait! On whose part do equ 
dence which he placed him in. Zamora, for | you come?” <¢ On my own.” ‘* Your own, to | 
this was his name, was present when his | indeed, perhaps you belong to some master ?”’ fave 
wed master was arrested. He knew enongh of | ‘* Yes, to Don Estevan.” Ina moment the cred 
i the Portuguese and Spanish manners to sus- | cry was changed; they took him for an infor- mos 
i} pect the occasion, but, in order to ascertain | mer. “ Enter, my good friend, his Eminence thei 
| the fact, he followed, at a distance, the fami- | shall be apprised of your visit.” A messenge, drar 
— liars who conducted his benefactor. He saw | was instantly dispatched with the intelligencer erro 
P| them enter the gates of the Inquisition; and | and pluened back almost instantly. ‘ His the | 
u from that moment he formed the resolution | Eminence,” said the messenger, ‘* is engae Off 
| f of saving his life, or of perishing in the at- | ged at present, but he has commanded his I 
"i | tempt. His first reflection was, that with- | private secretary, the right reverend father guar 
out money be could not hope for success. | Juan Maria, of the most illustrious order reco: 
| T| He therefore flew back to his master's lodg- | of St. Dominic, to give you an audience.” mist 
_ ing, being acquainted with the spot where | They then conducted him through a number mori 
| | the most valuable effects were deposited, | of magnificent apartments, and brought him, enak 
._ from the perfect confidence which was placed | at length, to that of the secretary, who was uer 
| | in his honesty. He therefore instantly as- | carelessly reclined upon a sofa, after having bs 
}| cended to the apartment, and seized a small | just finished his chocolate. He was in the passe 
4 t chest filled with diamonds, together with | act of saluting a young lady, concerning terta 
i ' a pocket book, which contained the most | whom we are not to make too many enquiries. and 
A valuable notes. He remembered that, singe | ** Go in peace,”’ said he, ** my dear sister, bottl 
it their arrival in Lisbon, he had attended his | and sin no more;” a smile was her reply as | even 
at master, more than once, to the house of | she Jef the room. objec 
Ce the French Consul, with whom he had ap- Zamora informed the Inquiistor—that his tead} 
| 
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will employ him in whatever he is found fit 
for: Lentrust him to yourcare, give hima 
chamber to himself, and see that he be well 
fed and well treated. Go, and you, my son, 
follow him, work, and pray that ye may not 
fall into temptation.” The Majordomo and 
Zamora bent their knees with submission, 
and his reverence honoured them with his 
salutation, Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus. 

Zamora employed the first month in con- 
ciliating the good will of every body around 
him. He studied assiduously the catechism 
of father Juan, he anticipated his desires, 
he guessed at his intentions, and gratified 
his smallest wishes. When presented by 
him, to the Grand Inquisitor, he had been 
equally successful in recommending himself 
to that prelate ; without being elated by this 
favour, aud without even boasting of his 
credit among his inferiors, he used his ut- 
most exertions to please them; he assisted 
their labours, executed their commissions, 
drank with them, concealed or excused their 
errors, so that, in a short time, he became 
the object of universal affection in the Holy 
Office.. 

It was, above all, to the alcaide and the 
guards of the prisoners that he studied to 
recommend himself. The alcaide had a 
mistress of whom he was jealous, and Za- 
mora, by executing his business in the house, 
enabled him to absent himself more fre- 

uently. The guards were fatigued with 
their duty, Zamora watched for them, and 
passed a (Fs nights in their place. He en- 
tertained them with accounts of his travels 
and of his country, and sometimes a few 
bottles of wine promoted the hilarity of the 
evening. Suill all this was very far from the 
object upon which his heart was set. Al- 
teady, thanks to the coufidence which he 
enjoved, and to his reason, be had got access 
to the dungeons of upwards of fifty prisoners, 
but without entering the only one which he 
wished to behold. 

One morning, as he stood in the gallery 
with the guards, the majordomo brought 
a note tothe alcaide. The alcaide immedi- 
ately ordered six of them to take their car- 
bines. Ths was the usual sign that they 
were about to conduct a prisoner to the mesa, 
or board of the Holy Office. Zamora was 


going to retire, when the alcaide said to him, 
** come you also with us, you will behold 
a quarter you are not as yet acquainted with.” | 
These words made him tremble with anxiety. 

He followed them. The alcaide then opened 
a door which, till then, Zamora had a ways 
seen shut. They ascended to an upper floor, 
and came to a gallery less dark than that 
below. * This is the quarter of the Hidad- 
gos, or poopie of quality,” said the alcaide. 
At last they arrived at one chamber, the bars 
were withd rawn, the double dvors were | 


opened ; ‘* you are summoned,” said the ale 
caide to the prisoner within ; a person then 
came forth, it was Estevan himself. What 
a moment to Zamora! what surprize! Este+ 
van proceeded with his eyes fixed upon the 

round: he raised them, and beheld his 
aithfu! follower. Zamora, shuddering with 
terror, lest some slight gesture might occasion 
the destruction of both, placed his finger 
upon hislips. Estevan understood the signal, 
and went forward without betraying the 
least emotion. Zamora being thus set at 
ease, suffered him to proceed with hisescort, 
and, availing himself of the confidence 
which he enjoyed in the house, returned, 
during the absence of Estevan, to his dan- 
geon, the door of which was left open; he 
examined its position, upon what external 
part of the building the window opened, 
how many bars secured it, and at what 
height it stood from the ground. It was over 
the garden, the elevation about fifty feet. 
No windows, where any dangerous obser- 
vation could be made, were directed towards 
this quarter: this was all he wanted to know. 
He came forth, and nobody observed him. 
He then descended and waited Estevan’s res 
turn. After a lapse of about two hours, 
Estevan returned, with the same retinne, 
their eyes again met, and much meaning 
was in the glance. Being arrived at the door 
of his dungeon Estevan entered, the alcaide 
was about to bolt the door, the officions Za- 
mora offered to spare him the trouble, and 
pretending to employ some force, and draw- 
ing close the inner door, he passed his hand 
through the wicket, by which the food of 
the prisoners is introduced, and let a small 
billet fall within, then, having shut both 
the doors, he retired with the guards and the 
aleaide. Estevan snatched this billet as the 
palladium of his fate, and read: courage, 
patience, silence, attention, and alove ali, 
lear after you read. 

The next morning he was in the garden, 
which laid beneath the window of Estevan; 
he had worked there an hundred times with 
out suspecting he was so near his unfortunate 
master, The gardener was aceustomed to 
see him there, and never interfered with any 
work that he did; he knew that father Juan 
was his protector, and that was enough. 
This gardener was a man of above sixty years, 
who was extravagantly fond of brandy, and 
Zamora took care that he should not want 
his favourite liquor. He had, by his goods 
natured attentious, rendered himself equally 
agreeable to the wife, so that Zamora was 
like the master of the house. The confidence 
of the gardeners, the goodwill of his wife, 
and the liberty’ which was necessary for the 
pertormance of his work, had enabled Za- 
mora to obiain a key of their door, By day 
or by night, at any hour thas he pleased, he 
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could enter the garden ynnoticed, and this 
had been the case almost ever since he had 
been in the house. Upon that day, he em- 
ployed himself in ascertaining which of the 
windows, that opened into the garden, be- 
longed to the dungeon of his master. 


Zamora devoted himself, for some days, 
to assist, the servants, whose business it was 
to convey their food to the prisoners, in. the 
morning andevening. At length, one even- 
ing, as he conveyed to Estevan his supper 
through the wicket, he contrived adroitly to 
let fall a second billet—Zo-morrow, at the 
same Hour, Caution! The next evening, 
at the hour of distribution, he took care 
to be at hand. His comrades arranged the sup- 
pers of the prisoners upon plates, in order to 
convey them to their cells. Zamora took 
charge of the basket which contained the 
portions of bread. They then set forward, 
—In going along, one piece of bread fell 
from the basket, or let us at least suppose 
that it fell. Zamora picked it up and placed 
itunder hisarm. ‘This distribution then was 
made from door to door, and Zamora contrived 


- to introduce, through that of Estevan, the 


of bread which he had picked up, 
ever, in his entire existence, did he expe- 
rience anxiety equal to that which he te 
ed, from the moment when his pretended 
awkwardness caused the bread to, fall from 
the basket, until thatin which he conveyed 
it to the hand of Estevan. He had substituted 
it by stealth, in the kitchen, for another 
piece which he left there, in order that there 
might not appear to have been a piece too 
many, which might create suspicions, in such 
a place as the Holy Office, where the smallest 
tiifles do not pass unnoticed. ‘This piece of 
bread, which exactly resembled those wistribu- 
ted tothe prisoners, had been prepared at the 
house of the Consul. Itcontainedafile. ‘The 
moment he had descended the siairs, he 
fainted away. Every body flew to his assist- 
ance, every one was prodigal of attention. 
Even Father Juan Maria, when informed 
of the accident, came toseehim. He quick- 
ly recovered his senses, and with these, his na- 
tive presence of mind, 
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et yourself ready. The routine of duty 
es over about six o’clock, the Grand Ins 
quisitor and the majority of the superior meme 
bers of the Inquisition satdown to table. The 
wine was not spared, at nine they separated, and 
in halfan hour more they were all buried ina 
rofound sleep. ‘Ihe alcaide then said- to 
amora, ‘* every body is asleep, as you per- 
ceive, there are no rounds to go to night, I 
will go and spenda few hours with Donna 
Jacintha” (his mistress). ‘* Well,” replied 
Zamora, I have promised to sup with the 
gardener aod his wife, if you please we will 
go out together.” The alcaide desires the 
guards to watch well, they promised as.usual, 
and in half an hour after they were as. fast 
asleep as every other person. caine supped 
with the gardener and his wife, he had sup- 
plied himself with excellent. wine;. joy, 
laughter, and songs heightened the pleagure 
of the repast, bumper followed bumper,. and 
at eleven o'clock the gardener leaned snoring 
upon the table. The wife soon followed her 
lord’s example, and Zamora was left alone, 

The clock now struck twelve. Zamora 
éxtinguished the candles, and, on tip-toe, 
descended the stairs. He entered the garden, 
it was perfectly dark, aud rained violently. 
He first ran to dig up a rope ladder, which 


he had concealed beneath a bed of flowers, 
of which he alone had the care, under the 
pretence of cultivating them for father Juan 


Aftersomemonths— | 


Maria, After some search he found it, he 
| flew to the window, a slight whistle was the 
| siznal, ina momentafter he saw descend a 
| thin cord which he had conveyed to Estevan, 
| he seized it, fastened it to his ladder, and 
| then gave it a gentle pull. With the utmost 
| extacy he saw the ladder ascend; the agita- 
| tion which he endured was now most dread- 
, ful. Estevan appeared: and a moment more 
gave him to the extatic embrace of the de- 
| lighted Zamora. They flew across the gar- 
‘den, entered the street, and were soon at a 
_ distance from this dreadful place........... They 
_ entered the garden of the Consul, flew across 
it ina moment, reached the door, ascended 
| the stairs, and here;had their liberty secure 
| in the asylum of his chamber. 
Ob, eternal Giver of all good,” ex- 


On the night which preceded the eve of claimed Estevan, as he bent his knees before 


Christmas-day, Zamora cast into his master’s 
cell a third billet-—J/ you are ready, tc-mor- 
row, after dinner, leave some wine in your 
bottle. The answer that he wished for was 
returned : this was on Christmas-eve. Up- 
on the day of this festival, Zamora enjoyed 
asull greater facility of correspondence ; at 
the hour of distributing their supper to the 


‘prisoners, the greater part of the servants, 


the guards and the alcaide were still at 
church. Zamora then threw in his fourth 
and last billet—To-morrow, Leiween mid- 
night and one o'clock, let down the cord and 


the throne of his God, * hear the prayer 
of thy unfortunate creature, recompense my 
_deliverer, whom thy meseies have enabled 
to achieve his daring resolution.” How shall 
I paint the transports, the overflowing extacy, 
the interrupted exclamations of the three 
friends. Estevan was indebted to one for 
the recovery of his liberty, and to the other 
for the security of his fortune......... eee se 

Estevan and his faithful Zamora afterwards 
escaped by sea to Bourdeaux. 

The plates to this compilation are com- 
pilations also, 
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The Lower World. A Poem in four 
books, with notes. By Mr. Pratt, Pp. 
160. Price 6s. London: Sharpe and Hailes, 
1610. 

It has ever been one of the most 
difficult efforts of the mind to reconcile 
the origin of evil with the goodness of 
God ; and even after the humbled in- 
tellect of man descends from its proud 
eminence of reason and embraces the 
doctrines of faith; after it consents to 
believe that the curse was the consequence 
of perverted free-will, it is again staggered 
to account for its extension to objects, to 
which both reason and free-will are denied, 
‘*A Borgiaanda Cataline break not heaven's 
design ;"" they are the storms and earth- 
quakes inthe inevitable consequence of 


sin, and, like physical storms, have with all | 


their horrors, their appropriate use: but 
how has the poor insect that we tread 
upon, ungifted with intellect and bound 
in fate, merited a share in the ruin of 
the world, in pain, in passion, and in 
death ? unless we resort to the exploded 
doctrine of the Metempsychosis, we can 
hardly hope for an explanation of the 
difficulty on this side the grave, Be that 
as it may, both reason and religion lead 
us to conclude, that the inhabitants of the 
earth were not originally meant to suffer 
misery; but that mature came perfect 
from the hands of a beneficent Crea- 
tor. There are many things now called 
natural, that are only evidences of the 


curse which man has brought upon the | 


earth : 
Beast then with beast’gan war, and fowl with fowl], 
And fish with fish ; to graze the herb all leaving, 
Devoured each cther ; nor steod much in awe 
Of man, but fled him ; or, with count’nance grim, 
Glar’d'on him passing. Mitton. 
Hounds, and pointers, and game-cocks, 
and Other species of animals, have in- 
stincts which seem to challenge nature for 
their parent, and on this ground all 
elasses of sportsmen defend their enjoy- 
ments, and deride the charge of cruelty. 
Enjoyment, however, produced by paia 
and death, cannot but be contrary to the 
law of nature, by which we sympathize ; 
with the suffering of any sentient be- 
ing.—To us it seems incomprehensible 
how any man of feeling can be satisfied 
with the argument for cock-fighting, 
drawn from the inherent and unyielding 
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valour of that species of birds called game- 
fowl. Dogs as well as cocks wiil fight 
till one or the other dies ; so will bulls, so 
will men: but is this nature? or is it 
vice ? [f nature be vitiated, if the spirit 
of kindness and of love with which it was 
endowed by the Creator be counteracted 
and annulled by the devil, let us la- 
ment (not enjoy) the sad revolution ; let 
us arrest or divert, not promote the effects 
| of the diabolical change ; Jet us separate 
| game-cocks, not bring them together 
| armed with new swords invented by in- 
human ingenuity, to refine the cruelty of 
their bloody strife. 

The carnivorous appetite, now said to 
be natural to man as well as to other 
animals, is a part of the curse. What 
the lot of the brute creation would have 
been had that curse not fallen on the 
earth; how they would have continued 
| to feed on the spontaneous produce of the 
ground, and what would have been or- 
| dained in respect to the limitation of their 
| increase, it would be as idle and useless 
| to enquire, as how man would differ from 
his present nature were he possessed of 
other senses or higher faculties: whatever 
Ged designs, He will never want po-er 
to execute, But circumstanced as things 
are, death is the appointed means for pre- 
venting the world from being overcrowd- 
ed with living creatures, and the carnivore 
ous appetite is one of Death's weipons,— 
Yet, ifthescent of one animal and the sight 
| of another be constituted more vigorous 
for the service of death, shall man con- 
vert those destructive powers into means 
of amusement ? shall he ¢ratn hounds 
aud falcons? Letus endure and suffer 
around us submissively the appointed offi- 
ces of death, but Jet us not deal in blood 
more than we need; let us not multiply 
pangs in the shedding of it. 

What is so much admired in hounds 
and pointers, proceeds more from the edu- 
cation bestowed on them by man than 
from the instincts of nature, which, one 
might suppose, would impel them for- 
ward, not awe them into graceful stops, 
or into indifference to any prey but that 
destined for their Jord’s amusement. A 
people which depended on the procuring 
of wild animals for sustenance, might be 
allowed to train dogs, and borrow their 
sagacity ; but when those animals are not 
wanted for food, when they are even re- 
jected if caught, how can the passion 
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that incites to the pursuit of them be 
termed natural? If the spirits of men, 
like those of children, must have some 
Violent mode of venting themselves, let 
it be, as a philosophical poet advises, on 
the roused up lion or the grim wolf, or 
in this country, happily free from those 
horrid monsters, on ‘ the nightly robber 
of the fold.” The destruction of vermin 
and noxious brutes, if unattended with 
cruelty is not only a legitimate but a ne- 
Cessary act in securing comfort ; and our 
fields should be freed from foxes as well 


as our houses from rats and mice. But is.|_ 


it likely that Thomson had in contempla- 
tion a care of propagating the breéd , that 
there might be no failure in the sport of 
destroying them? had he thought of 
this, he would probably have recommend- 
ed in preference other athletic exercises— 
Arya, woduxsinv, dioxov, axovta, : 

Leaping, running, throwing, darting, 
and wrestling ; not to say any thing of 
boxing, horse-racing, barouche or mail- 
coach driving. 

Shooting stands upon the same ground 
as hunting: like that, the pleasure which 
arises from it may be traced to the cor- 
ruption of nature. We trust that no 
sportsman will take cffence st these ob- 
servations, for we are far from meaning 
to cast personal reflections. We know 
that from the throne to the cottage, there 
are thousands possessing worthy and hu- 
mane bosoms who enjoy those sports, in 
consequence of early babits and customa- 
z excitements, without considering the 
theory closely, and whodeem such notions 
as have occurred to us, false refinement at 
best. 

But if habit and education scarcely 
afford an excuse for those wide-spread 
and fashiorable sports, bow are the 
cruelties exercised without these motives 
on the brute creation to be palliated ! 
Bull-baiting, indeed, a horrid amusement, 
almost confined to the lowest class of the 
community, may urge similar pleas, and 
has mei with asdetender cf no common 
iptelleciual rank, who sees in it a grand 
promoter of courage. Though we can- 
not help thinking it rather a promoter of 
malignity ; as we conceive courage to have 
a nobler source, yet as the sport in res- 
pect to cruelty differs but in shade from 
the more liberal sports, which we have 
traced to the corruption of natore, we 
shal! without compunction leave it upon 
the same footing. 


The most hateful evils of this kind, 
cruelty to animals, may be traced to two 
sources; to an eager haste of avarice; or 
to an unaccountable malignant spirit 
which sometimes breaks out into fury ; 
and sometimes, though more rarely we 
hope, appears in cool collected action, 
These prints of the foot of the arch-fiend, 
have been visible in all regions and in all 
ages: to enumerate them were needless 
here ; enough of them will be found re- 
corded in the notes to the poem, which 
has given rise to these reflections. 

Mr. Pratt whose exertions in the cause 
of benevolence and humanity are well 
known, has again invoked the muse of 
sympathy in favour of the “ J ower 
World.” The present Poem, he tells us 
in his preface, was suggested to his mind 
by reflections on the grounds of the bill, 
Jately introduced by Lord Erskine into 
the House of Peers; and it is with plea- 
sure we add, that the execution of his 
work is not less honourable to his genius 
than the principle of it is to his heart. 

The Poem is divided into four books, 
each of considerable length: the nature 
and scope of the subject will be best 
shown by extracting their respective argu- 
ments. 

Book. I.—Apostrophe to the proposer of 
the bill that suggested the subject. — Power of 
the existing laws for the protection of man 
against the assaults of man.—Dreadful state 
of human society undefended by laws.—The 
Lower World a frequent subject of poetry 
and painting Their respective powers in a 
variety of instances described; but neither 
the pen nor pencil embraces the present sub- 
ject.—Suill less do the laws extend to the pro- 
tection of the aniinal world.—Apostrophe to 
the living poets of the country.—The rights 
of the Lower World examined.—Common- 
pluce arguments of pride and interest against 
the admission of such rights-—Apostrophe to 
false reasoners on the subject. 

Book 11—Summons to the cruel to appear 
before their accusers.—'] he author’s reluctance 
to go into the evidence of crimes; and his 
regret at the consciousness of the necessity.— 
Accusations of — the dog — the bull — the 
horse—-the ox—the ass—and a variety of other 
abused animals, confided to the protection 
and appointed to the service of man.—The 
diversified cruelties exercised uj on each.—The 
high claims of the respective sufferers to such 
protection.—Specific qualities and character 
of the different animals.—Remarks on the 
rigour of their condition.—Geueral and par- 
ticular reasonings and reproofs.—Facts on 


which they are founded.—Acis of torment, 
and excesses of tyranny practised by the brutes 
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demon.—The claims of man and brute stated 
and examined. — Pretensions on both sides 
investigated. Deductions. — The economy, 
sagacity, and bounty of nature.—Observa- 
tions on the condition of brute unassisted by 
man, and of man unassisted by brute —In- 
ferences.—The moral sense. 


Book. 111. — Vindications of general na- 
ture from the charge of cruelty to the Lower | 
World. — Rejection of those arguments of 
philosophers and poets that have painted a 
world of monsters.—The indiscriminate eu- 
logist and libeller equally remote from truth, 
—A sentiment of general compassion and 
sensibility in the public mind.—lIllustrations, 
—lIncreased happiness of animals derived 
from this sowrce.—Example ‘of the good 
eflect of kind usage to be drawn from the 
treatment of the Arabians to their horses.— 
Excess of attachment to favourite animals, in 
some individuals, sacred from the motive.— 
Some of the causes of this excess accounted 
for in particular cases.—Cruelty of children 
to animals considered—traced in a variety of 
afflicting and disgraceful incidents.—A ppeal 
to parents. 


Book IV.—Second address to the poets of 
Britain.—The author's apology.—Difiiculty 
of the subject.—Appeal of the respective 
injured animals to man.—Apostrophe to the 
society at Liverpool, associated for the pur- 
pose of ameliorating the condition of the 
animal world.—Address to the Lords and 
Commons of Great Britain in their august 
characters as senators, and important sitna- 
tion as distinguished memLirs of society.— 
Supposed personification of the sufferers, ad- 
vancing to the Houses of Parliament as to the 
seats of Judgment and merey.—The boon of 
the petitioners stated.—Summary of the sub- 
ject. — Conclusion. — Apostrophe to the 
known bumanity of the country in its resist 
ance of every species of oppression, whether 
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practised against man or brute, when leit to 
the guidance of the moral sense. 

It is impossible to cast an eye over these 
heads without taking a sensible interest 
in them, and feeling a desire to peruse 
them in their detail: not doubting there- 
fore that the pcem will be generally read, 
we shall confine ourselves to one extract 
as a specimen of the poetry. The origin 
and progress of cruelty in the mind are 
shown in the following lines : 

Would we the cause of brute distress explore, 
Turn of life’s volume its first pages o'er ; 

There read the history of the infant mind, 
Close to the records of the cradle join’d, 

The doating parent, and the gossip friend, 

To blast the opening bud, their influence lend 5 


Leagu’d with the nursery, and the kitchen bands, 
oss .evenge they raise the baby hands ; 
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’Ere Reason can assume her scepter’d sway, 
Fondness and Folly lead the child astray ; 
Teach baby hearts, with idle rage to glow, 
Prompt baby passion to give blow for blow ; 
Urge them with senseless objects war to wage, 
And stir the strife that mars a riper age. 
Thus, while in leading strings, the fragile form, 
And infant bosom swell to mental sturm; 
And fancied wrongs from table, or from chair, 
For feuds, more fierce, the ill-taught child pre- 
pare, 


Behold yon idling groups in school recess, 

Learning full soon the science to oppress ; 

There crush’d the egg, and murder’d in its birth, 

The half-form’d embryo seiz’d and dash’d to 
earth 

Here the shrill scream, loud plaint, and pensive 
wail, 

While mingling notes of anguish load thegalc ! 

Perversion strange ! when songs of bliss invite, 

That tones of pain and sorrow should delight - 

And stranger still should charm the youthful 
heart, 

By Nature tender til! despoil’d by Art; 

Art, Janus-like, that shows a double face, 

And at cach turn displays a fiend or grace ; 

Nature’s best friend—a wise instructor, here ; 

Her direst foe—a base seducer, there. 

On this side, Virtue’s lineaments are seen, 

On that, of Vice we trace the hateful mien. 


Hence the warp'd stripling, when a:riv'’d at 

man, 

His habits fix'd, full oft pursues the plan ; 

To Reason less, to Passion more inclin’d, 

At length he yields to this, the vanquish'd mind, 

For still in imitative man we find, 

That early culture moulds the human mind ; 

That precept much, and that example more, 

Exert on plastic youth, a wondrous pow’r ; 

That habits fix’d at home, gain strength in 
schools, 

Till beardless tyrants mock at grey-beard rules 5 

That cruel pastimes, or of field or flood ; 

Form the young despot to delight in blood ; 

That bird or beast, in frolic robb’d of breath, 

Leads on from pang to pang, from death to death, 


Myriads from custom, but from Nature few, 
A course like this, from youth to age pursue ; 
Some idly wanton, cruel some from fear, 

But all demand a check in their career. 

Yes, all require the guardian’s, parent’s eye, 
Intent to. watch the growing tyranny— 

That check delay'd, full thrift the mischief leads, 
From the child’s follies to man’s direst decds ; 

It is the nourish’d snake, that in the ke ut 
Infuses poison through each vital part ; 

Iris the canker, working to the roci, 

Devouring first the blossom and the frwt, 
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And now, Tet it not be supposed that 


we are ignorant of the custom among 
modern critics, because we seek not 
occasion for the use of the lash ; but 
we own we think it a custom ‘* more 
henoured in the breach than the observ- 
ance.” We shall ever be ready to apply 
the lash to injurious, useless, or ill writ- 
ten books: but we agree with the skilful 
and amiable judge who says — “ true 
critics enquire, does the work relate to 
the interests of mankind? Is its object 
useful, and its end moral ? Will it in- 


form the understanding, and amend the | 


heart? Is it written with freedom and 
impartiality ? Does it bear the marks of 
honesty and sincerity ?— If it inspire 
noble sentiments and generous resolutions, 
our judgment is fixed.” By all these 
tests the Poem of the ‘‘ Lower World”’ ts 
entitled to the praise of the critic, and the 
author to the thanks of society. We 
hope Mr. P. will not think it necessary to 
abide by the hasty resolution of courting 
the muse no more. 


The Bibliomania, an Epistle to Richard 
Heber, Esq. by John Ferriar, M. D. 4to. 
Pp. 14. Cadell and Davis. London. 1809. 

——Hic, inquis, veto quisquam faxit oletum: 

Pinge duos angues. 

It is necessary that we should inform 
such of our readers as have not seen this 
epistle, that the same is written in verse ; 
Mr. J. F. Dibdin has addressed a small 
epistle in prose to Mr. Heber, entitled 
also Billiomania. 

Dr. Ferriar has given us a pleasant sa- 
tire in this little poem ; reprehending the 
existing tage for collecting scarce books 
and engraved portraits, It is composed 
in gentlemanly terms, and although there 
be not the display of learning in it, which 
distinguished ‘7 he Pursuits of Literature,” 
nor the vigour which marked the versifi- 
cation and pointed the satire of ‘* The 
Bariad ;” yet we have read many poems 
of higher claims which have given us less 

leasure. We think the author should 

o given a few more notes upon his 

work. The initialed may understand his 

allusions, and the learned in bibliography 
may be acquainted with the names of the 
editors and printers which he mentions ; 
bat as the poem comes before the world 
at large, we are convinced that many of 


Dr. Ferriar's Bibliomania. 
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his lines must lose their force, for want 
of a more ample appendage of notes. 

Mr. Heber is a man of fortune anda 
scholar. He is well known to us 
eyes have been upon him tor years. We 
saw him, yet a child, when a lady tirst 
taught him the Greek alphabet We 
saw, with pleasure, how rapiily he ime 
bibed varied knowledge from his father, 
avenerable clergyman, of our acquain ance. 
We observed him att: rwards pleced under 
the able tuition of Dr. Glasse ; and ina 
few years we had the satisfaction of seemg 
him pointed out as an example of dili- 
gent study, and unblemished morals. at 
| Oxford. Mr. Heber is nota mere col 

lector. He reads, as well as buys, backs ; 

,and may be allowed to appreciate the 
| labour of editors, haying more than once 
performed the functions of an editor 
self. We felt a great interest in his sue- 
cess when he offered himself candidate to 
represent the university of Oxford in 
Parliament; and our dsajpointment, 
when another person was returned, was 
consoled only by the consideration that 
his successful opponent was the Speaker 
of the House of Commons ;—perbaps no 
other man could have obtained in that 
university, a majority of voices over Mr. 
Heber. Weunderstand that Mr Heber'’s 
library has cost him already 30,000 ; 
and he is continaally making additions to 
it, of great value, certainly, but at great 
expence. 

We must give a specimen of Dr, Fer- 
riar’s composition. 


——Devious oft from ev’ry classic muse 

The keen collector meaner paths will choose. 

And first the margin’s breadth his soul employs, 

Pure, snowy, broad, the type of nobler joys. 

In vain might Homer roll the tide of song, 

Or Horace smile, or Tully charm the throng; 

If cross’d by Pallas’ ire, the trenchant blade 

Or too oblique, or near, the edge invade, 

The Biliiomane exclaims with haggard eye, 

* No margin !’ turns in haste, and scorns to buy. 

He turns where Pysus rears his Atlas-head, 

Or Mavoc’s mass conceals its veins of lead. 

The glossy lines in polish'd order stand, 

While the vast margin spreads on either hand, 

Like Russian wastes, that frozen deep, 

Chill with pale glare, and lull to morta! sleep. 

There is something new and ingenious 
in the concluding couplet. We wish to 
give a few lines, from v. 75 to 88 in- 
clusive, where the author describes the 
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use which he would make of a power, 
once the object of magicians, 


**To look through earth, and secret hoards 
descry,” 


he would employ it in searching for 
the reliques of Menander, Antimachas,,. 
Sappho, and Aristophanes; but it is 
not fair to print so many_ lines/ in 
addition to those given above from so 
short a poem = We think Dr. F. has sin- 
ned against prosody in the following line— 


So great Facardin view'd, as sages tell. 


The Associate Minstrels. Small 8vo. pp. 
214. Price 7s. Conder. London. 1810. 


Tue history of this little volume, we 
are given to uaderstand, is simply that of 
the agreement of a few friends to appear 
in compaay before the public. Each has, 
accordingly, contributed a portion ; and 
each has a peculiar and appropriate cha- 
racter as a poet. Effusions of friendship 
and affection present themselves always 
with amenity, and often with gracefulness. 
No real critic can be so.crabbed as to 
repulse them harshly. They have pleased 
in private, and they will not displease in 
public. Various degrees of poetical merit 
may safely be expected from associated 
minstrels: should they evén adopt the 
same theme, they view it in different 
lights, and treat it in different manners. 
Some of these pieces are eminently beau- 
tiful; and we trace in them generally a 
course of thought stfictly moral, extremely 
ingenious, and usually interesting. 

We select passages from those that 
have best pleased us, for the purpose 
of dropping a hint of advice; as we 
cannot think this the last work of these 
minstrels, which we shall have occasion to 
review. 


The opening of the poem on “ Fancy” 
is truly poetical : 


When every passion sunk to rest, 
Together Hope and Fear are sleeping, 
And Thought within the tranquil breast 
Alone his drowsy watch is keeping ; 
On tiptoe, in that silent hour 
(Sacred to solitary feeling), 
Young Fancy quits her secret bower, 


So light her tread, that Reason never 
Awakes to stop the fugitive: 

So swift her flight, with vain endeavour 
He to pursue her track would strive. 

Where pallid Fear would never venture, 
There heedless hies the airy sprite, 

And where Hope cannot, dare not enter, 
She, hovering, whecls her rapid fight. 


The name that timid Love, so fearful, 
Ne’er suffers to escape his tongue, 

She dwe'ls upon in acceuts cheerful, 
And makes the burden of her song 

And when the lyre of Hope, forsaken, 
No longer charms the ear of Care, 

| Again she bids each string awaken, 

And sings away the fiend Despair. 


The clouds o’er distant prospects flying, 
Take various forms at Fancy’s will: 
** They are but clouds,” Hope tells her, sighing, 
Fancy replies, ** They’re pleasing still.” 
but the wind, that, proudly riding, 
Over the bowing foliage past 
But Fancy answers Reason chiding, 
There’s music in the whistling blast.” 


In vain, from yonder cliff depending, 
Fear’s shrinking eye the blossom meets ; 
But Fancy, steepest hills ascending, 
Can, if not gather, taste its sweets : 
And when the faded form of Pieasure 


Fond Memory can no more retain, 
| Fancy, thy lyre, in plaintive measure, 
Can win it from the shades again. 


We object to the conceit, that Fancy 
can taste the sweets she cannot gather. 
The rest of this poem is unequal, We 
proceed to another. 


THE WIND PASSETH OVER IT, AND IT IS 
GONE. 


I saw a dew-drop, cool and clear, 
Dance en a myrtle spray: 
Fair colours decked the lucid tear, 
Like those which gleam and disappear 
When showers and sunbeams play :— 
Sol cast athwart a glance severe, 
And scorched the pearl away. 


High ona slender, polished stem, 
A fragrant lily grew : 
On the pure petals many agem 
Glitteted, a native diadem 
Of healthy morning dew :— 
A blast of lingering winter came, 
And snapped the stem in two. 


Through the mind’s inmost chambers stealing. 
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Fairer than Morning’s early tear, 
Or lily’s snowy bloom, 
Shines Beauty in its vermal year: 
Bright, sparkling, fascinating, clear, 
Gay, thoughtless of its doom ! 
Death breathes a sudden poison near, 
And sweeps it to the tomb! 


The tall lily, ‘* high on its slender 


stem,” flowers late in summer ; winter | 


The Associate Minstrels. 
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On the contrary ; we are too sensible 
of the faults attached to the lords of the 
creation not to treat with indulgence those 
confessed by the ladies. 


Other sentiments in this poem (entitled 
Remonstrance do equal honour to 
the head and heart of the fair authoress; 
and were we not a /ittle past the meri+ 
dian of life—But, alas, for lovers in 


therefore mu.t have lingered through both cr tical spectacles ! lovers who must per 


spring and summer, to obtain an opportu- 
nity of snapping its stem: this is incor- 
rect—the remorseless tempest, or scorch- 
ing lightn'ng’s blaze, would have been 
more appiicable, and equally poetical. 
Not less incorrect, in our judgment, is 


season is part of the year: the spring time 
of lite is not confined to a year. We 
have elsewhere in this volume ‘ vernal 
day,” ‘* vernal morn,” and ‘“ vernal 
honr.” 
We might have passed over these ble- 
mishes in poems of less merit; a little 
attention in revision would have prevented 
them. 
Is not the guiet of the following scene 
injuriously interrupted by the action of 
Evening “‘ waving her dusky pinion to 
the gale ?"— 
O’er every sense 
Steals the soft magic of her influence : 
A hallowed calm pervades the tranquil breast, 
Alternate pleasure, and alternate rest. 


Where the calm lake beholds on either side. 
Opposing mountains frown in barren pride ; 
When Evening steals along the sheltered vale, 
Waving her dusky pinion tothe gale, 

While still the landscape glows with many a ray, 
And wears the faded livery df day ; 

There let me lie : 


In another poem, our Authors have 
injured their description by an error of 
the like nature : 


~ See where on tiptoe, Silence steals along : 


say they: but Silence should have been 
described as “* smooth sliding without 
step,” to borrow Milton’s phrase; the 
** tiptoe” of Fancy in the stanzas we 
have quoted is much happier. 


We never were among those who 


—— — look with hard, ungentle eye, 
On all in woman frail, 
And pass the fiercer vices by 


That haughty man assail : 


force relinquish the fashionable quizzing- 
glass, for the strongly magnifying reading- 
glass ! lovers whose grey beards and gra- 


'vity are best approved at a distance by 
the youthful fair, whether or not “ the 


_ Gods have made them poetical!” The 
the vernal year of beauty: the spring 


following. comparison of the sexes will 
meet with approbation. 


His soul is thoughtful and profound ; 
Hers, brilliant and acute ;— 

Plants cultured, each, in different ground, 
And bearing different fruit, 


Perhaps it might be better said 
That each excels in part : 

Man’s proudest glory is his head ; 
A woman's, is her heart. 


Unwearied in the toilsome course, 
He climbs the hill of fame ; 
Takes immortality by force, 
And wins a mighty name. 


Along the cool sequestered way, 
Her quiet walk she winds ; 

Sheds milder sunshine on his day, 
His brow with flowers binds. 


Of art intuitive possest, 
Her infant train she rears ; 
To virtue by her smiles carest, 
Or chastened by her tears; 


Beside the flitting midnight lamp, 
With fond and wakeful eye, 
Wipes gently off the dying damp, 
Or sooths the parting sigh :— 


’Tis here that Woman brightest shines 
(Though bright in other spheres) : 

Her name is drawn in fairest lines, 
When written by her tears. 


Yet not the weak, the puny thing, 
Subdued to silly woe ; 

The firmest dignity may spring, 
Where softest feelings grow. 
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Eve fled for refuge from her shame, 
Her grief, to Adam's breast ; 

The ruined hero felt the claim, 
Nor generous love ae. 


Sweet were the pilgrimage of those _ 
Who hand in hand to heaven, 

Would leara the cynic eye to close, 
Forgiving and forgiven. 


So, through the moistened vale of life, 
United may they tread ; 

Nor waste its little joys in strife 
For who shall be the head. 


This is good sense: this, too, is piety; 
and indeed the occasional sentiments 
of piety that occur in these pieces 
will justify the recommendation of them : 
some are even serious. One of the most 
poetical is the most melancholy; we 
mean the ‘‘ Maniac’s song.” We there- 
fore adjudge the bays to the more cheerful 
ingredients of the volume ; and this the 
rather, as marking our protest against 
the too sombre colouring into which 
fashion, rather than experience, or ge- 
nuine feeling, has of late misled some of 
the most popular sonnetteers of our 
country. 


A Narrative of a three Years’ Residence 
in France, principally in the Southern 
Departments, from the Year 1802 to 1805 : 
including some authentic Particulars res- 
pecting the early Life of the French Em- 
peror, and a general Inquiry into his 
Character. By Anne Plumptre: 3 vols. 
8vo. Price £1. 11s. Gd. London, 1810. 


Tue whirl of events has of late years 
been so rapid, that scarcely have our eyes 
been suffered to catch a glance at an ob- 
ject, ‘ere its form was changed, or it 
was gone from our sight. Steady inves- 
tigation has been deluded : the time ne- 
cessary to detect errors has not been 
allowed: before the real character of a 
proposition or an incident could be de- 
veloped, the political pantomime has 
been shifted to another scene; and the 
actors, whether kings or clowns, have 
appeared in other dresses, and have 
figured in different characters. Curio- 


sity is stimulated to obtain, if possible, 
“a view of the present scene ; or to anti- 


Miss Plumptre's Narrative. 
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cipate that which is to follow: policy 
combines with curiosity ; hence the news- 
paper of the day is read with greater 
avidity than the pages of history, though 
history may be more correct in regard to 
truth, and more dignified as an exertion 
of talent, and literature. 

We must confess that, critics though 
we be, we should willingly exchange the 
three volumes of our authoress, which 
close in 1805, fo a single volume, dese 
criptive of the state of the same countries 
in 1800. What is the present condition 
of the population ef the interior of 
France, is a more interesting enquiry 
than what it was five or six years ago. 
After all the miseries endured by that 
unhappy country, are the advantages it 
has obtained such as were promised, by 
way of inducing it to support those mise- 
ries? Are the real enjoyments of the 
people, at large, so greatly superior to 
what they formerly were, that the profit 
of the adventure repays the cost, the 
hazard, and the anxiety incurred by it ? 

If we bad formed a plan for travels in 
France, we could scarcely have proposed 
a better route (regard being had to prac- 
ticability) than that taken by Miss Plump- 
tre. Her course was from Calais to 
Paris, to Lyons, along the south of 
France to Bourdeaux, and up the coast of 
the British channel northward to Morlaix. 
She was resident a sufficient time at many 
of the principal towns to become well 
acquainted with them ; and the respecta- 
bility of her connexions insured her an 
introduction among that class of the po- 
pulation with which, in all states, it is of 
the greatest importance to be acquainted, 
So far, therefore, as it contains descriptions 
of places, and records of events witnessed by 
our fair traveller, her work is commend- 
able. She has even collected accounts of 
occurrences during the Revolution, at 
several towns, and of the character of the 
Vendeans and the Bretons, more particular 
than those of any traveller whose per- 
formance has Jately come under our nos 
tice. Unhappily, Miss P. bas dropped the 
character which best becomes her, to ate 
tempt that of the politician: her qualificas 
tions for this, a8 a British politician, may 
be estimated from her incompetent in- 
formation on the state of herown country. 
She did not know that this little island 
bad such things as iron rail roads, till she 
heard of them in France ; and she dee 
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nies to Jobn Bull acredit for taste and 
learning sufficient to prefer ‘‘ the most 
finished works of a Raphael or a Corre- 
gio, to the sign of a full pot.of porter at 
any public house by the road side ;” or to 
apply to a better purpose than ‘* ballast- 
ing a ship, or mending the rozds to faci- 
litate the running of his mail-coaches,” 
those exquisite productions, the animated 
marbles cf antiquity. Is it wonderful that 
a person so little acquainted with the 
powers and productions of. Britain— 
with the state of science and genius 
patronized at home, should be exces- 
swely struck with what she discovered 
abroad, and should estimate the ex- 
cellences of foreigners much higher on 
comparison than fact willjustify ? Miss 
P. tells us, too, that the Revolution has 
not changed the nature of the soil; that 
what was fertile before is fertile now, and 
that it is not rendered unproductive by 
being divided into smaller portions than 
formerly, This is readily admitted ; but 
we have always understood from English 
farmers that something beside excellent 
soil was necessary to ensure creditable 
cultivation ; capital is in that business as 
in all others, indispensable. If it ap- 
pears, that the land throughout France 
procaces more abundant crops, and of 
snperior quality, than formerly,—that is 
wndeniable improvement if at Icss ex- 
pence, better stil]:—and if the farmer 
be more at his ease, as appears by his 
superior house, furniture, apparel, edu- 
cation, and the condition of his stock, 
best of all. But, we exclude hoarded 
money {rom among the proofs of a farm- 
er’s opulence: it implies a distrust, 
which is fatal to the notion of general 
prosperity. We believe, that the number 
of farmers, each of whom conceals a 
small sum of money, is now felt in 
France, 2s a greater impediment to in- 
ternal commerce, than the Seigneur’s re- 
ceipt of the rents of the lands, and his 
spending them without consideration or 
reserve, was formerly. 

We should also have been glad if Miss 
P. had informed us, on the comparative 
state of other branches of industry. She 
was at Lyons: what said the manufactu- 
rers of that city ? She was at Bourdeaux : 
what said the growers and exporters of 
wines? We know what they write over 
to us ; and we have inserted their letters 
occasionally in the course of ovr work. 
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We'speak feelingly : the connexions of 
one gentleman of our corps, which had 
about four thousand pounds sterling of 
‘annual income, has now sold nine tenths 
of the property to pay taxes : four or five 
estates are reduced to one: houses in the 
city—all sold; sons dispersed in the ar- 
mies ; and debts accumulated ;— with the 
prospect, that before two years expire 
| government will seize the last remaining 
| portion of the patrimonial inheritance— 
for taxes. A gentleman, formerly Maire 
of Bourdeaux, was in London very recent- 
ly: what did he tell us?—that whereas 
he formerly kept his different equipages, 
servants, &c. as became his quality, he is 
now reduced to two rooms, one for him- 
self, another for a servant, to avoid the 
taxes, (he is a single man) and would be 
happy in the persuasion that he could 
retain these, and his liberty. Yet this 
gentleman offered for sale in London four 
thousand tons of prime claret, his own 
property. He reported, too, that wher 
he was Maire, Bourdeaux was divided’ 
into three districts ; now, in the whole of 
Bourdeaux, there is not annually, the 
same number of marriages, as took place 
in any one of those three districts former- 
ly. Now, every culberge (Anglicé hedge- 
ale house, by the road side) in the country 
around Bourdeaux, has a young woman 
(or several) whose allurements seduce thé 
unwary, and who lives by prostitution : 
no such thing was heard of formerly. 
What can we say to these affirmations of 
our friends? Can that country be well 
governed, of which such heart-rending but 
unquestionable accounts are transmitted ? 
Let candour and impartiality, let humanity 
and morality determine. 

Miss P. however enters more deeply still 
into politics, and fairly proves, by znvinci- 
ble arguments, the impossilility that Buo- 
naparte should have ordered the interment 
of living wounded soldiers, after a battle 
in Italy; or the massacre of the Arabs, 
&c. at Jaffa ; or the poisoning of the sick 
in the plague hospital in that town. Not 
to offend against gallantry, we admit the 
impossibility ; yet we suffer a kind of 
qualm, recollecting Saint What-d’ye-call- 
him’s maxim, Credo quia impossilile est : 
and remarking, that arguments equally in- 
vincible, would demonstrate the non-reality 
of the massacres at Lyons, Nantes, &c. &c, 

.which Miss P. narrates -in detail with 
gravity and precision, and without hint- 
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ing a doubt of the truth of what she was 
told by her friends on the spot. In fact, 
it were much easier to vindicate Buo- 
naparte on the ground on which he bhim- 
selt rested his defence, ** the expediency of 
the action,” than to deny it. Does Miss 
P. know, that this General did no more, 
than is regularly doue in the plague hos- 
pitals of another Power which we could 
name, when a case appears to be becom- 
ing contagious, and is pronounced hope- 
less ?—Were not similiar actions known in 
slave ships ? did not one captain throw 
overboard one hundred and thirty-two ne- 
groes through tear of contagion? And 
though we cannot allow much weight to 
the evidence of persons who were on the 
spot, al, or nearly at, the time, in a case 
which rests on testimony, in comparison 
with the deductions and inferences of 
Miss P , yet, as new converts, we feel some 
difficulty in falsifying the positive assere 
tions of such men as Sir Sydney Smith, 
who we suppose received his information 
from the seven survivors, [Compare Pa- 
norama, Wol. VII. p. 1350.) who were 
cured by his medical attendants :—of Mr. 
Morier, who passed by the scene of the 
Arabs’ slaughter, within 12 or 15 months 
after the fact, while every body in Syria 
was talking of it:—of Major Hope, who 
says expressly, ‘the brother in law of onr 
Arabic interpreter, Mr. White, was with 
the French army, at the time it took 
place ;” [Compare Panorama, Vol. VIL. 
p. 1370.) -of Dr. Witman, Sir Robert 
Wilson, Lord Valentia, and others; not 
unknown or anonymous witnesses, but 
public officers; with several of whom we 
have conversed on the subject. Buona- 
parte himself never denied these facts : 
Gen Andreossi never denied them: Col. 
Sebastiani never denied them : but, these 
testimonies, aye, and these admissions 
weigh nothing, and less than nothing, 
when poised against the demonstrations of 
the ingenious lady before us. 

It would misbecome the Panorama to 
disclose the confidence placed in it; 
enough may be understood from what we 
have said, as to the sources of our infor 
mation. We therefore proceed more im- 
mediately to report on the contents of 
these volumes of travels. 

Miss P. has some fair hints of compa- 
rison, as to external appearance, between 
London and Paris, and of this any eye 
might judge; but her sex and character 


withheld her from becoming equally a 
judge on the vices of which the French 
capital is the seat. What profligacies the 
Palais Royal displays, none can avoid ob- 
serving : but, happily for this writer, those 
only which it displays, came under her 
cognizance ; and notwithstanding her cen- 
sure of Holcroft, as a man, and a traveller, 
as much more inquisitive, and conversant 
with such scenes, he was more competent 
to estimate that mass of corruption and 
misery, than Miss P. can be. 

That the aggregate of vice and profligacy is 
greater in Paris mow than it was before the 
revolution Ido not belicve. But it should 
be remembered that the Palais-royal was 
built only a short time before this periad ; 
and that the vice which had been scattered 
about was consequently only then beginning 
io concentrate itself in this one spot ;—the 
grievance, therefore, was not yet known in 
its full extent, Such as it now is,—certainly, 
if itbe not the means of corrupting the Pari- 
sians as well as strangers visiting Paris, it 
is at least the means of making this city 
appear more corrupt than many ethers. This 
niust inevitably be the case, from the cor- 
ruption which in other capitals is spread over 
a large surface being here concentrated in one 
poiut, and that unfortunately, the very fitst 
to attract a stranger's attention. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood ; I 
wish to speak impartially with regaid to 
Vrance: human nature I know is. every 
where a mixture of good and bad; but 
while the Palais-royal exists such as it is at 
present, Paris will labour under the disad- 
Vantage of appearing to have more than her 
due share of the bad. Nor can the impres- 
sion made on a stranger by what is here to 
be wiinessed, perhaps ever be wholly remov- 
ed, how respectable soever may be the soci- 
ely into which he is afterwards introduced. 

Our readers will judge on this hypothe- 
sis: but eye-witnesses affirm, that when the 
Palais Royal is full, yet immorality inun- 
dated the other quarters of Paris. 

Speaking of the exhibition of manu- 
factures, &c. at the Lonvre, Miss P, 
states an incident which marks more for- 
cibly than the strongest language, the pre- 
vailing disposition of fashion in France. 

At Rouen, which has always been a great 
emporium for the fabrication of cotton goods, 
dimities were at this time manufactured 
equal to any ever made in England, even at 
the best period of our manefactures, and 
far superior to what are made in the present 
ume, slightas it is become the fashion to 
j make them. But such was the passion for 
English dimities, that, 1 was told by a per- 
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son concerned in the cotion trade at Rouen, 
they were often obliged lo put English marks 
upon their goods, even at the hazard of their 
being seized as ¢oniratand, for otherwise 
they could not get a sale for them. As a 
confirmation of the truth of what he said, 
it may be added, that one day ina shop J 
happened to take up a_ piece of dimity, to 
examine, which was lying on the counter ; 
and seeing it was very uice, I asked whether 
it might be French or English. The shop- 
keeper hesitated fora few minutes, and at 
Jast said,—‘* Pardonnez, je vous en prie; 
mais il me semble que Madame doit étre 
Anglaise* ?” To thisT replied in the affir- 
mative ; when he proceeded to say that he 
might then venture to own it was French : 
«© but,”’ he added, ** our French ladies are 
so extraordinary, that if I were to tell them 
so, they would not buy it, but would ask 
whether I had not any English.” 

This propensity for English goods we 
have ourselves witnessed before the Re- 
volution, not only at Paris, but also at the 
fairs and fetes of some of the most remote 
towns and obscure villages in France. 


There is less novelty in Miss P.’s | 
remarks on Paris, considered generally, | 
than in her accounts of some of the pro- | 
vinces, The different classes into which 
society is divided at Paris, the various 
sights and spectacles of that gay city, and | 
its neighbourhood, Versailles, &c. the | 
returned emigrants, with their strange 
and not sellom unbecoming and ungrate- 
fal accounts of England, the compar: tive | 
dearness or cheapness of living—these 
and other particulars bave been ncticed | 
by other writers. 

Lyons suffered dreadfully durirg the | 
Revolution. 

When the edict for the destruction of | 
Lyons was issued by the committee of public 
safety, Couthon, to whom its execution was 
delegated, being deprived of the use of his 
legs, though his heart was not softened b 
this misfortune, was carried to the place 
Belle-Cour in a coach. He was lifted out 
of it by two men, and was supported by 
them to one of the fine facades, holding in 
his hand an immense hammer, with which 
striking the building, he said, ‘* itis the law 
that strikes thee!” This was the signal for 
destruction, and is ashort time both these fa- 
gades were laid in rnins. Some other houses 
in the place were also destroyed: the statue 
was thrown down and battered to pieces ; 
the turf of the lawns was torn up, and the 


* T beg pardon; but | suppose that Madame 
jis an English woman. 


basons of water filled with rubbish. The 
then mayor of Lyons, however, found 
means to preserve the figures of the Saone 
and the Rhone, and they are now in the ves- 
tibule of the Hétel de Ville. In this state 
was the place Belle-Cour when I saw it in 
1802; the ruins of the houses were still 
lying there, they had never been removed. 

Collot d'Herbois,* however, after a short 
time found that the work of demolition, tiote 
withstanding the number of hands employed, 
did not keep pace with his impatience ; and 
he formed the project, no less wild than hor- 
rible, of running @ mine underneath the 
town from one cnd to the other, that the 
whole might le laid in ruins at the same 
moment by one dreadful explosion. The 
guillotine did not work fast enongh in the 
destruction of man to satisfy his thirst of 
blood, and he invented the fusillades; the 
hammer and the pickaxe did not work fast 
enough in the demolition of the buildings, 
and he had recourse to the mine aud to the 


* Miss Plumptre relates the following well- 
known account of this sanguinary monster.— 
*© Collot d’Herbois, the principal agent in these 
misfortunes, was by profession an actor. The 
evil genius of Lyons led him to make his theatri- 
cal début on the boards of that city. Here his 
success was not as flattering as his vanity led him 
to think he was entitled to, and after being re- 

eatedly hissed off the stage, he was obliged to 
desist entirely from acting. He next endeavoured 
to court public favour as an author, in which he 
was not more successful ; a pers piece which he 
produced under the title of Le Loup-Garou (the 
Hobgoblin) was unanimously condemned on the 
first night of representation, and his solicitations 
that it might be attempted a second time met with 
a determined refusal. In a rage he quitted Lyan s, 
nor did the recollection of this double mortifica- 
tion ever for a moment forsake him ; his bosom 
burned for vengeance, and an opportunity, but 
too favourable, of inflicting it, was in the end 
offered him, which he did not fail immediately 
to seize, andto employ to the fullest extent which 
his passions could prompt.”-—— 

‘© La Place de Belle Cour was once the finest 
square which any provincial town in Europe could 
boast. It was composed of the most magnificent 
houses, the habitations of such of the nobility 
as were accustomed to make Lyons their winter 
orsummer residence. That demon, in the hu- 
man shape, Collot d’Herbois, being sent to Lyons 
as one of the Jacobin Commissioners, by one 
and the same decree condemned the houses to be 
razed and their possessors to be guillotined.”— 
Lieut.-Col. (American) Pinkney’s Travels through 
France, p. 257-—Comp. Panorama, v. VI. p. 835. 

*,* Our readers will recollect that we have 
often alluded to this theatrical miscreant in our 
Dipascauia. His death was a most singular 
instance of the retribution of Providenceit has 
been long our intention to relate the particulars, 
and we have not forgot it.—Hditer. 
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cannon. The idea of the one great mine | lyde to, a copy of which we had in our 


could not be accomplished ; but many single 
houses were blown up, and many others 
were battered down with bombs and balls. 

In the beginning of the terrorist massacres, 
the guiilotine was in the Place Belle-Cour ; 
but it was removed to the Place des ‘l'erreaux 
by order of Coilot d’Herbois, because he 
lodged there, and wished to eifjoy the sight 
of the heads falling as he sat at breakfast. 
So few persons, however, were found 
with sympathetic feelings, that many were 
driven from this place, because they could 
not bear to be in the way of such a scene 
of horror, The constant effusion of blood 
occasioned a smell, which rendered the place 
absolutely noxious; it was exactly like the 
shambles. Added to this, the blood some- 
times overflowed the kennels, so that it ran 
in at the cellar windows of the houses. ...... 


Those who fell by the guillotine or fasil- | 


lade,—were abofe four thousand number. 
The first on the list was a girl only fourteen 
years of age, whose crime was, that she 
would not discover where her father was 
concealed. ........ 

Before the revolution every inhabitant of 
the city, a little above the class of the poor, 
had his country house, whither he regularly 
went on Sundays and holidays. 
hand of devastation has not spared the coun- 
try any more than the town; many houses 


But the | 


have been entirely demolished, others ex- 


tremely injured. ‘The avenues of 


trees | 
about them, the delight of every French. | 


man, were condemned to be cut down as, 


plantations of luxury, and the sentence was 
executed upon many: parterres, jets d'eau, 
every thing which could be construed into an 
object of luxury was laid in ruins. 


The history of the fusillades at Lyons 
is given atlength hy Miss P. translated 
from a French memoir on the subject, 
written by M. Delandine. But we wish 
she had likewise presented us with a 


Convention on those tremendous massacres. 
This being official would have been of 
more value. We remember, that after 
the death of Robespierre, a commission 
was appointed by the Convention for the 
purpose of laying before the public the 
real state of da Ville Affranchie (as Lyons 
was then calied in the revolutionary jar- 
gon) and one of our acquaintance, a re- 
presentative, was requested to uncertake 
the journey, but he declined it, we believe 
by reason of ill health—and if our re- 
collection serves us right it was C2toyen 
Isnard, the deputy, who went down to 
the South, and made the Repoit we al- 
Vou, VIII. [Lit, Pan, June, 1810.) 


possession. However, if we thought our 
countrymen needed further warning 
against the evils of soi-disant Reform, we 
should recommend the circulation of M. 
Delandine’s narrative at a cheap rate, 
We have only room for a single anecdote, 
which derives peculiar interest from the 
celebrity of the parties whom it concerned. 


The same beauty which had fascinated the 
heart of Tallien, had made no slight impress 
sion on that of Robespierre; but, while 
Tallien’s vows were accepted and returned 
with equal warmth by the object of them, 
Robespierre’s advances were rejected with 
disdain. His love slighted, soon gave way 
to thirst of vengeance, and Madame Tallien 
was by his order seized, thrown into prison, 
and condemned with thirty-two others, to 
the guillotine. The proceedings against her 
were conducted with so much secrecy and 
dispatch, that Tallien did not know she had 
been judged till the morning on which she 
was to be executed; and never suspecting 
how matters were going, was preparing to 
reclaim her. On this morning her hair, 
which was remarkable for its length and 
beauty, had been, according to custom, cut 
off, that it might not be in the way of the 
axe. This she contrived to get into her 
possession, and wrapping it in a paper, on 
which she wrote, ‘‘ look on the inclosed, 
you will understund what it means; fures 
well for ever ;” she prevailed on a lad bee 
longing to the prison, by the promise of a 
large recompense, tocarry it to Tallien. The 
lauier was at the door of the Convention 
when he received it: conversant as he had 
been with the mode of proceeding in like 
cases, he understood the meaning perfeciy 
well, and the idea of saving the object of 
his adoration was from that moment the only 


one that occupied his mind. No time wae 


to be lost ; and the only measure that seemed 


_ possible to be taken was to change the course 


translation of the Report made to the. of the storm, and divert it from the head 


ot the oppressed to that of the oppressor. 


| Animated with this idea, he entered the 


Convention 


and denounced Robespierre. 
The measure of that monster’s crimes was 
too full for numbers to be wanting to support 
the denanciation ; the difficulty was to find 
a champion hardy enough to take the first 
step. But one word spoken was sufficient ; 
a thousand mouths were now opened, a 
thousand daggers were now drawn : the ty- 
rant with his principal adhereats fell, and 
Madame Tallien was saved. That the 
man who had sent so many thousands to the 
guilloune should at length himself fall by it, 
was an act of such exemplary justice, that 
the public yoice could not but applaud the 
ae ; yet public justice might perhaps 
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have slumbered Tonger, had not Madame 


Tallien’s life been in danger. 

This story I was told at Paris by one who 
was well acquainted with Madame Tallien, 
and who assured me that such was the secret 
spring which at last roused Tallien into ac- 
tion. 


It may well be supposed, that after 
calamities so dreadful as those which had 
involved the French nation, any person 
whose government offered a hope of tran- 
quillity, would be hailed as a deliverer of 
the country. This was Buonaparte’s 

ood fortune : much was expected from 

im; and Miss P. travelled at a time 
when the hopes entertained by those who 
did not know him were at their height. 
The French populace is entiled to great 
allowances. The change from utter des 
pair to the possibilities of hope is too en- 
chanting to be endured with composure : 
had our traveller published at that time, we 
could not have greatly blan.ed her predi- 
lection ; for we ourselves had i:opes. 

Miss P. describes the port of Marseilles 
in favourable terms, but adds, 


It is only a port for merchant vessels; the 
draught of water at the entrance is not sufli- 
cient to admit a ship of war of any size ; 
even a two-and-thirty-gun frigate could not 
enter unless its guns had been previously 
taken out: it is therefore no less secure against 
the inroads of an enemy than against those 
of the winds. The greatest depth of water 
within the port is about four fathom; in 
some places it is not more than three, and in 
others does not exceed two and a half. 


Miss Plumptre's Narrative. 


_ We notice this, because, great labour 
has since been employed to restore the | 
port to its former capabilities. Compare | 


Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 997. 


Personal vengeance had, certainly, a 
great share in promoting the atrocities | 
which attended the revolution in France. | 
Of this Miss P. relates several instances : | 
some of them witness the speedy retribu- 
tion of justice to the authors of such 
crimes; while others demonstrate that 
although justice long delay, yet she over- 
takes the guilty, at last. Among public 
oppressions that of forcing the conscience 
in religious matters, is distinguished by 
its atrocity ; and though nothing can di- 
minish the guilt of the murders commit- 
ed by the Marseillois; yet we think the 
‘history of those brigands as arising from 
ecclesiastical persecution, deserves notice : 
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it furnishes a lesson and a warning to 
statesmen, the most crafty, and to politi- 
cians the most arbitrary, 


From the band who, under the assumed 
name of Marscillais, made so distinguished 
a figure on the ever-memorable tenth of Au- 
gust, having been particularly instramentab 
iit promoting the views of the terrorist party, 
it has been supposed that Marseilles was ove 
of the towns which adhered the most firmly 
to that cause,—but this is a great mistake. 
Few of that band were really Marseillais ; 
and the few who were so belonged to the very 
lowest class of the people,—there was not a 
person of any note or respectability among 
them. The troop consisted in reality of a 
heterogeneous mass, collected from various 
parts, who assumed the name of Marseillais 
to give themselves more importance in the 
eyes of the Parisians. Many of them were 
even from among the Barleds of Piedmont, 
a set of banditti who have long infested the 
fastnesses of those mountains, and who are 
ready at all times to join in any acts of li- 
cense and ovirage. 

The name of Barlets had its origin in the 
time of the Waldenses or Vaudois ; and the 
original Barbets of Piedmont were remains 
of that persecuted sect, who had taken re- 
fuge among the mountainous parts of this 
country. The name came from Barbo, which, 
in the patots of Piedmont, signifies an uncle ; 
and was applied by the Vaudois to their mi- 
nisters, and in general to all persons who for 
their age or merit were particularly venerated 
by them: hence this word being often in 
their mouths, the name of Bardets was given 
tothem. It has since been applied to the 
bandit who used to haunt these mountains, 
and who might not improbably be descen- 
danis of the religious refugees. Religious 
persecution has been the cause of driving 
many a man, originally pious and virtuous, 
into becoming in the end a depredator and 
an outlaw. Deprived of the means of gain- 
ing an honest subsistence, through the op- 


_ pressive pains and penalties which govero- 


ments in their wisdom have thought proper 
to annex to following a different persuasion 
from that established by law, he has thought 
it less dishonest to prey upon those who have 
preved upon him, than to falsify What be 
considered as a matter of conscience towards 
his God. 


These people continued to be the dread 
of he neighbourhood; and the gens- 
d’'armes have been usefully employed in 
hunting them out from their fastnesses. 

Our traveller narrates many instances 
of the effects of the maximum on the 
fortunes of the inhabitants of Marseilles, 
of the distress and scarcity produced by 
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that iniquitous decree, of the frauds and 
other consequences resulting from the 
depreciated value of the assignats, of the 
dreadful torments attendant of the reign 
of terror, and the astonishing submission 
of the people to commissioners who or- 
dered prisoners to the guillotine by scores, 
before breakfast, without a trial, and 
merely by reading a list of their names. 
Some houourable exceptions too from 
the general apathy are narrated ; together 
with the means employed to maintain 
intercourse and convey intelligence. We 
are peculiarly pleased with the sagacious 
fidelity of a dog who carried billets care» 
fully concealed in his mouth, from home 
to his master in prison-—‘ if on his en- 
trance be found him alone, he imme- 
diately droped the note ; but if any per-— 
son was with him, he kept it in his» 
mouth till the person was gone, and then 
delivered it.” 

From a hint dropped by Miss P. we 
take the opportunity to suggest that an 
extremely curious and indeed important 
work might be composed on the charac- 
ter of Robespierre. It would involve 
considerations moral and_ philosophical, 
as well as national. Is it true, that he 
was, as Miss P. has been informed by 
one who knew him well, while yet an ob- 
scure individual, nuturally of a mild and 
gentle disposition ?—Or, was his real dis- 
position, even then barbarous, though 
quiescent, because it had no opportunity 
of shewing itself? Or, is there such ca- 
pabilities in the human constitution, that 
it readily obeys the impulse of circum- 
stances, and acts from latent powers, | 
merely as they are called into activity ? 
Or, may the real disposition of an indi- 
vidual be so over-ruled by events, as to 
admit the substitution of an actual dis- | 
position directly the reverse? Or, may | 
a species of insanity, the result of cir- 
cumstances, affect those who have over- 
studied themselves, as well on political’ 
questions, as on others, so that the po/i- 
tical mania, isa true, a literal, and not 
a figurative term, in relation to such per- | 
sons? This lady informs us that Dubois | 
de Crancé acknowledged (in 1800) that he | 
believed some evil damon had possessed 
the rulers of France. ‘‘ Rolespierre most | 
certainly was mad for-the last few months | 

lfe—indeed, Lelieve we were ail } 
so.” This may now be said with safety : 
but what was the language heMl toward | 
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those who ventured to suggest it at thé 
time ? We remember it well: and we 
remember, too; that there were some (of 
all madmen, the most mad, surely!) wha 
called themselves ‘‘ Englishmen — Bri- 
tons”’—who could admire the conduct of 
that vir(uous demoniac, now pronounced 
insane by his associate and abettor. 
{To be continued.} 


An Exposition of the Conduct of France 
towards America: illustrated by Cases decis 
ded in the Council of Prizes in Paris. By 
Lewis Goldsmith, Notary Public. Third 
Edition. Pp. 133, price 3s. London: 
Richardson. 1810. 

Wuen a pamphlet bas reached 4 
third edition, it may fairly be presumed 
that the public has pretty well reviewed 
it. And when it is authenticated by thé 
name of a person in the responsible office 
of notary public, the facts it contains, re- 


"maining uninpeached, must be considered 


as established. [T'rom his situation, Mr, 
Goldsmith is aware of the importance of 
obtaining and employing official docua 
ments, and he gives us abstracts; faith- 
ful we doubt not, of twenty-six cases in 
which the adjudication of American ves« 
sels by the prize courtsin France, have 
been biassed by motives of fear, and by 
a mean and crooked policy, towards con- 
demnation, although justice and equity de« 
manded their release. Some of them are 
marked by unwarrantable assumptions 
of power according with the wishes of 
Buonaparte, though not published; and 
others were decreed against the owners, 
under a kind of ¢guivogue, and double 
meaning in the terms of the imperial 
edicts. We do’ not not feel ourselves 
greatly interested in the treatment expe- 
rienced by the Americans from the Gallic 
chief ; because we suppose that merchants 
who have thus suffered were niostly his 
partizans ; and we think those were much 
wiser who kept aloof from his ports, We 
understand that he has at length proceeded 
so far in outrage as to confiscate al] Ameri- 
can ships that come under his power: and 
because there is a prospect of arranges 
ments being established between Britain 
and America, lie has taken the last oppore 
tunity that may efter to him, of an indise 
criminate and extensive condemnation. 
This conduct agrees with what Mr. G, 
asserts; and his correctness in this ine 
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stance contributes to support his opinion 
on other expectancies. He says, that 

In the year 1806, the American minister, 
Mr. Monroe, arrived in London for the pur- 
pose of concluding and signing a treaty of 
commerce with this country, jointly with 
Mr. Pinckney, the American resident at the 
court of St. Buonaparte was soon 
apprized- of this negotiation: He declared 
that if the American Government should 
conclude a treaty with Great Britain, he 
would immediately consider America as his 
enemy, and declare war against her. 

This denunciation prevented the rati- 
fication of the treaty which had been actu- 
ally signed in London, Mr. Goldsmith 
adds in a note, 


Perhaps my simple assertion of this impor- 
tant fact, unsupported by written proof, mny 
not carry conviction to the mind of every 
reader. But I appeal to every Englishman 
and every American who knew me in Paris, 
some of whom are now in London, whcther 
they do not know that I had opportunities 
of information which were withiu the reach 
of but very few private individuals. 

We shall merely transcribe a few facts, 
from this “exposition,” which equally rest 
on the affirmation of the writer: the 
pamphlet deserves perusal by the friends 
of the emperor and king that they may 
know their friend; while his encmies 
may derive from it, additiowal reasons 
for mistrustiog his most plausible protest- 
ations, and edicts. 

When Bonaparte was at Bayonne in May 
1808, organizing robbery and murder in 
Spain ; an American vessel arrived at Orient, 
under a flag of truce from her own govern- 
ment, with dispatches for General Arm- 
strong, and a bag of commercial letters on 
board, and also a messenger (Lieutenant 
Nourse).. This vessel was to proceed imme- 
diately to England, as she had clearly a right 
to do asa neutral. 

In the first place, the vessel was embar- 
goed: the messenger, however, was allowed 
to proceed to Paris ; but the dispatches were 
sent to the emperor, for his previous perusal, 
and were not till a fortnight afterwards 
transmitted to General Armstrong...... ..... 
In the office of the French minister for 
foreign affairs, there is a collection of fac 
similes, impressions of the various band wri- 
tings and arms of sovereigns, ministers, and 
of all distinguished men in Europe and in 
America. Bonaparte has neither much 
difficulty nor qualms of conscience to open 
dispatches addressed to ministers accredited 
tohim. By such means he procured easily 
the surrender of Magdeburgh—a forged let- 
ter, purporting to be from the King of Prus- 
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sia, ordered General Kleist, the governor, 
to evacuate that fortress, and to join the king 
on the Oder! This letter was sealed with a 
seal resembling that of the King of Prussia. 
‘The governor was, therefore, easily imposed 

Toshew what degree of credit is attached 
in France to Bonaparte’s Bulletins, the fish- 
women of Paris (les femmes de la Halle) 
when they call in question a person's vera- 
city, say to them, * Fous mentez comme 

After the peace of 'Tilsit, Bonaparte wish- 
ed to occupy the Danish islands, Zealand 
among the rest. Two of his naval officers, 
viz. rear-admiral Majendie, who was in Por- 
tugal when Junot capitnlated, and formerly 
captain of Adiniral Villeseuve's ship, at the 
boule of ‘Pratalgar, and Captain 
any years a pusoocr Of war in this country 
in the time of the Uirectory, and who was 
four years azo made prisoner by the British 
in the Kast-Indtes and sent to France on his 
parole, but not exchanged to this day, were 
appointed conmissaries to superintend the 
equipment of the Danish fleet: to every 
Danish ship there was a French captain 
appointed; a great number of Danish and 
Prussian seamen, the former taken on board 
of British ships, and the latter, which were 
prisoners of war, confined at different dépéés 
in France, were sent from thence to Copen- 
hagen escorted by French gens-d'armes !!! 

It will be remembered, Mr. G. affirms, 
“« that he bad opportunities of inform- 
ation which were within the reach of but 
very few private individuals.” We sup» 
pose, that we are to consider this state. 
iment as connected with those oppor- 
tunities, It agrees exactly with other 
accounts of the superabundant prepa- 
rations made ‘in the Danish dock yards, 
(Compare Panorama, Vol. III. p. 1184.] 
and with the plans against Britain, attri- 
buted to the emperor and king. We 
may now, without offence, explain that 
our information respecting the Treaty of 
Tilsit, was obtained from the same foreign 
Diplomatist, who was one channel of 
conveying a copy ot that treaty ¢o this 
country, as well as to his own. [The 
circumstances by which he obtained a 
copy are extremely curious ; but neither 
those nor ¢he price he paid for his inform- 
ation, are relevait here ]—If Mr. G. could 
have answered for the private understand- 
ing of the then Crown prince, now king 
of Denmark, with Buonaparte, he would 
have filled up the only remaining hiatus 
on which politicians who affect modera- 
tion, cgn hesitate or doubt. 
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The official documents speak for them- 
selves. We wish Mr. G. could have 
given us a general view of the Americans 
seized, condemned and released; how- 
ever more information may be expected 
from him, which we shall not fail to 
Notice as soon as published. Mr. G. hints 
at what the public may Jook for, in the 
following terms ; 

A residence of eight years in the metropolis 
of France, an intimate acquaintance with 
some of the most conspicuous persons in that 
country, and the diflerent situations in which 
I have myself been placed, have given me op- 
portunities which few others have possessed, 
of collecting information on the state of so- 
ciety in Paris, and the politics pursued by the 
French government and its agents. This in 
formation | have formed a resolution of giving 
to the public, as soon as I can prepare it for 


the press; and | flatter myself 1 can render it | 


interesting without betraying confidence or 
private friendship. 


The Fine Arts of the English School: 


Illustrated by a series of highly finished | 


Engravings, from Paintings, Sculpture, and 
Architecture, by the most eminent Eng- 
lish Artists ; with Historical, Descriptive 
and Biographical Letter-Press. Edited by 
John Britton, F. S$. A. 1810. No. 1. 
containing five plates. Price large paper, 
Atlas 4to £1. 10s.—small] paper, £1. Is. 
To be coutinued. 


-How greatly is the condition of the 


art of engraving changed since the days of | 


Dorigny the last century Then Royal 
munificence was called in, to support an 
undertaking, to which several equally con- 
siderable, are now in progress at the same 
time. Some indeed proceed so slowly 
that we, with the public, scarcely recog- 
nize their existence ; others meet with 
rivals, andthe number before us is aproof 
that the spirit of rivalship is @ powerful 
spirit. ‘This work is andertaken by ar- 
tists; and after the application of so 
much labour and so great expetice as have 
been consumed on these productions, we 
can do no less'than wish those engaged 
in it an ample reward, 

The first print is a portrait of Bord 


Ashburton, from a picture by Sir Joshua , 


Reynolds ; which, considering the ditli- 


culty of the subject, we have always re- | 


garded as a chef dwuvre of skill in what 
is called the ‘* making up.” ‘Lhe phy- 
siognomy of Lord A. had 60 total an ab- 
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sence of grace or dignity, that to make 
a tolerable countenance, from his features, 
| yet preserving a resemblance to them, was 
a task, not so much of labour, as of art, 
and art as inspired by good fortune. To 
| the practised eye the picture bore witness 
| of this; and even in the print may be 
| discerned proofs of solicitude to render 
| every part subservient to this main inten- 
| tion of the artist. ‘This engraving is ho- 
nourable to iis author, Mr. Bond. The 
second subject, by the same engraver, is 
from Mr. West's picture of “Thetis, bring- 
ing the armour to Achilles.” The artist 
has not spared for labour; but this com- 
position demanded a greater diversity of 
workmanship. The third subject, is after 
Mr. Flaxman’s sculpture, from a petition 
of the Lord’s Prayer, “ deliver us from 
evil”. We regret exceedingly, that the 
| basso-relievo engravings of Bartolozzi 
were not more thoroughly studied by the 
engraver employed on this piate. Neither 
diligence, time, nor labour has been with- 
held from it; yet a bolder manner would 
have pleased us better. For the ill-massed 
chains of limbs presented in this com- 
position, the engraver is not answerable ; 
but a proper application of keeping would 
have greatly improved the general effect. 
These plates are in the chalk manner in- 
termingled with lines. The first has great 
depth of colour, ‘Theremaining subjects, 
‘being architecture, are engraved in the 
line manner; they are,—a ground plan 
ot the Crypt of St, vaul’s, very well 
executed, and, we doubt not, correct : 
also an elevation of the Western Front, 
a subject so dificult that we have never 
| yet seen it adequately treated. Even Sir 
Christopher Wren’s own drawing,, which 
we have frequently examined, does not 
do it justice; and what to advise, as the 
huildiag is now discoloured, we know not. 
We apprehend that this difficulty has been 
feli by Mr, iklines, who has furnished this 
representation from actual measurement. 
‘Lhe explanatory accompaniments are, 
a life of Mr. Dunning, afterwards Lord 
Ashburton ; an explanation of the sub- 
ject. point of time, and general intention 
of Mr. West's picture ; the same of Mr. 
Flaxman’s sculpture, which is one of three 
chosen by Sir Francis Baring for a movu- 
ment The subject of St Paul’s will be 
continued ; and a history of the building, 
| &c. we presume, may be expected, in the 
‘continuation of the work, 
L3 
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dn Elucidation of the Veto ina threefold 
Address to the Public, the Catholics, and 
the Advocates of Catholics in Parliament. 
By the Rev. J. Milner, D. D. F.S. A. 
Bvo. pp. 62. Price London: By 
Keating, Brown and Co. 1810. 


Dr. Milner gives the following history 
of what transactions he has been engaged 
jo, on this greatly controverted subject. 


The truth howeyer, is, that the writer 
never took upon himself to procure or to au- 
thorize any proposal at all to be made in ei- 
ther House of Parliament. The fact is, he 
was sent for up to London, by a nobleman 
charged with ihe custody of the Catholic 

tion, five or six days before the date 

bove-mentioned, 25th May, 1808, and in- 
troduced by hin to a certain leading member 
pf the House of Commons, when the ques- 
tion was put to him, in quality of agent to 
the Catholic bishops, what power they 
sould yield to the crown in future appoint- 
ments to their vacant sees? His answer was, 
and this he repeated different times, that he 
hhad no instructions from them as to this 
Maiter, and therefore could give no pledge 
on their behalf concerning it: that he well 
knew they could not yield to a Protestant 
sovereign a positive power in a concern af 
this nature, but that he was fully persuaded 
they were disposed to yield a negative power ; 
that is to say, such a power as was sufhcient 
to prevent disloyal or seditious candidates 
from being consecrated: for there was not 
then the least question about giving security 
to the Protestant establishment, but barely 
about providing against treason and sedition. 
The conversation was very short and vague. 
The writer considered himself as barely giv- 
jng information to a friendly advocate, in 
the same manner as he had done to Mr. Fox 
gnd other members of parliament, when the 
former petition in 1805 was in agitation; and 
he had not the most distant idea of forming 
any project to be offered to Parliament. The 
same was the meaning of a short note which 
the writer scribbled over in a bookseller’s 
shop, and sent to the personage in question 
as he was returning home from the interview : 
concerning which note much misrepresent- 
ation has taken place. It was inteuded to 
explain a condition which the writer was 


fearful he had not sufficiently expressed in | 


the conversation, of which conversation he 
considered it as a supplement, to be under- 
gtood in conjunction with what had passed 
in it. In proof of the trath of this state- 
ment, itis proper to mention that the writer 
printed a paper on the very 26th May, 1808, 
within a few hours after the newspaper reports 
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of the debate on the preceding evening were 
published, in which he strongly protests a+ 
gainst ceriain statements in those reports relas 
tive to the conversation in question, gives the 
same account in substance as is given now, 
and maintains in particular, that he did not 
enter into an engagement, but barely gave 
an opinion as to what the bishops would 
consent to, without the least engagement. 
The Catholic bishops metin Dublin on the 
14th of September 1808, when they unanie 
mously pronounced it to be ‘* inexpedient ta 
introduce any alteration in the canonical 
«© mode hitherto observed in the nqmination 
“© of the Roman Catholic bishops of Ire- 
Jand to which dceision their agent, wha 
was then in Dublin, sincerely submitted. 


The two parties, the Catholic laity, and 
the Protestant ministry seem to be as near 
to agreement, asever they were. The 
political circumstances of Europe increase 
the difficulties of the moment; and no 
foresight can yeuture an opinion as ta 
what a short time may render proper. 

The Pope being now a prisoner, the 
Catholic bishops, among other resolus 
tions, have 

Resoived, that by an act of the same day 
with these presents, and encyclical to the R. 
C. churches, we have judged, concluded, 
and declared, that, during the public capti- 
vity of bis said Holiness, and_ until his free- 
dom shall have been unequivocally manifested 
by some act, not mei of approbation or 
cession, we refuse, send back and reprobate ; 
and, moreover, for ourselves we aunul and 
cancel as to any effect, al briefs, or pre- 
tended , briefs, bulls, or pretended bulls, re- 
scripts, even as of his proper motion, and 
certain knowledge, bearing title as from his 
said Holiness, and purporting to be declira- 
tory of his free, or of any resignation of the 
papal office; and that, doring the said eupti- 
vity of Pius VII. we will account the years 
of his pontificate, and of no ather. 

Resolved, that if it should please God, 
that his said Holiness should die, as now, a 
prisoner, we will continue to accouut the 
Holy See vacant, until full information and 
canonical proof shill be had by vs of the 
free, canonical and due election of his suc- 
cessor. 

The question recurs: if the present 
Pope, should have no succrssor, as 
Lishop of Rome,—what step will it 
become the Irish Catholics to take in 
consequence ? — As this is almost daily 
' expected to be put to the test, by events ; 
is not silence at present, the true policy 
of our western brethen ? ‘This pamphlet 
is of a negalive description: it denies 
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much, but proposes nothing. Why must 
one proposal engross investigation ? are 
there no others equally entitled to atten- 
tion, and not less effectual to meet the 
wishes of all parties ? 


*,* On the expected removal of the Holy 
See from Rome, our Olservanda Externa 
in the present Number, contains interesting 
information, 


The Mirror of Reform: reflecting a clear 
and faithful Portraiture of its Source and 
Objects. By an Irishman. Price 1s. Dub- 
lin, printed 1681. London reprinted, for 
Dutton, 1310. 

Solomon speaks of sundry delights 
in which he indulged himself, ** still ac- 
quainting his heart with wisdom ;”—we 
wish his example had its proper influence 
on the generation of Modern Reformers. 
But, say their antagonists, they are no Solo- 
mons :—this we must be allowed to re- 
gret, as we ourselves are strong advocates 
for reform ; and value our labours, be it 
known, on the aid they contribute to the 
general cause. The difficulty is little res- 
pecting the object, but much as to the mode 
of obtaining it: connecting also adequate 
security that the object professed, and no 
other, shall be attained ; without incur- 
ring a risque of substituting revolution for 
reform, as France has done. The man- 
ner of accomplishing this intention, has 
perplexed the wisest, the greatest, and the 
best of British statesmen. We sce no 
means of removing it, at present: more 
favourable times may come; when that 
may be done calmly, and progressively, 
which if attempted prematurely or sud- 
denly, may prove fatal. Similar considera- 
tions we presume, have influenced the 


worthy editor of this little tract. He | 


found in the reasonings it contains, much 
which he thought applicable to the present 
period ; and he has added notes from 
some of our best writers, which manifest 
and justify their attachment to the con- 
stitution of these realms, and to the 
Sovereign as the chief officer of that con- 
stitution. We have ruminated on the 
questions, wherefore is the populace of 
Britain so uninformed on the true princi- 
ples of the British government? and by 
what means may they be better taught ? 
Is the wish, that every Englishman should 
know his duty to God, to his Country, to 


his King, and to his countrymen, nothing 
more than 
the constant hectic of a fool ? 


or is it fact, as some affirm, that not want 
of information, but want of integrity and 
uprightness, is the cause of those ex- 
plosions of party rage, which disgrace and 
detriment this kingdom ? Whatever be 
the cause, we regret the effect ; and sub- 
mit to the true friends of their country, 
the duty of considering what are the best 
means to moderate those excesses, and 
thereby to avert consequences, which, 
though they might gratify a few, would 
involve the nation at large in guilt, misery, 
and ruin. 


A Genuine Guide to Health; or, Practical 
Essays on the most approved Means of 
preserving Health, and preventing Dis« 
eases, By T. F. Churchill, M.D. Small 
8vo. Pp. 300. Price 4s. B. Crosby and 
Co. London: 1810. 


WE transcribe a part only of the long 
title to this volume. The intention of 
the author, is, we doubt not, to give 
much good advice in a small compass. 
If it were a medical work designed for 
médical men, we should describe it, as 
containing little but what we were pre- 
viously well acquainted with. It is rather 
intended as cautionary to the public. 
Some parts of it are addressed to the ri- 
sing generation, especially, and nearly 
concern them ; though not of a nature 
to be more than alluded to here. This 
being a ‘* Genuine Guide to Health,” we 
consulted it in the first place, for what 
might be applicable to our own case: the 
' doctor’s opinion and advice is correct, 
| Men of letters are, of all men, those who 
sit the most and think the most, and on 
| these accounts are the most sickly and un- 
happy ; for if study be united with a want 
of exercise, it then becomes doubly preju- 
dicial to health, and will, if long persisted 
in, infallibly ruin the strongest constitution. 
It never fails to destroy the appetite aud ime 
pair the digestion ; and head-aches, costive- 
| ness, flatulence, erudities, apoplexy, palsy, 
| &c, are the certain consequences. 

Much the same cautions are given to 
the commercial world : 

Those who are anxious for health, should 
lay themselves under an absolute necessity of 
walking or riding a certain distance every 
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day, and although the effeminacy of the pre- 
sent day precludes them from engaging in 
any of the more laborious occupations which 
were in vogue among our ancestors, yet sucl) 
as can be prevaiied on to employ a portion of 
their time in gardening, agriculture, &c. 
instead of spending so much of it in com- 
mercial and studious pursuits, will find it 
much to their advantage, 


The beau monde are not forgotten ; 
and those who value a fine complexion, 
may take a hint from the following ob- 
servations : 


The exposure to the vicissitudes of the as- 
mosphere has been considered in the beau 
monde as greatly inimical to the beauty of 
a fine complexion ; but this, if admissible, 
is not the only cause of the evil: a laborious 
life, or excess of pleasure, too much sleep, 
or too frequent watchings, too intense ap- 
plication, or the languor of a life of indolence 
or apathy, melancholy and violent passions ; 
as grief, fear, anxiety, envy, &c. are all 
equally prejudicial to the roseate tint of 
beauty, efface its blooming colour and di- 
minish'its lustre. On the contrary, a life of 
prudence and regularity, easy and varied oc- 
cupations, benevolent, exalted, generous af- 
fections, the exercise of virtue, with that 
inward satisfaction which is the precious re- 
ward of it; such are the causes which pre- 
serve a flexibility of the organs, a free cir- 
culation, a perfect state of all the functions, 
whence results health as well as beauty. 


Evil habits of any kind once acquired and 
established by custom, are not easily amend- 
ed, among which none is more difficulily 
subdued than that of indolence, the general 
effect of which is to weaken the tone of the 
solids, and deprave all the animal functions. 
Custom is second nature, and a person may 
so habituate himself to this vice, till at last 
it isonly with pain and reluctance that he 
¢an be prevailed upon to move from his seat. 
He perhaps forms a resolution of going out 
at this time, and that time, but when the 

riod arrives, he wants firmness .to put it 
into execution: ‘* Procrasiination is the 
thief of time ;” he puts off ihat which he 
should do to-day ull to-morrow, but when 
to-morrow comes, he readily avails himself 
of the most trivial excuse for avoiding it. 


Works of this description should ap- 
pear from time to time, in the plainest 
garb, in order to supply the services of 
their predecessors, now antiquated by 
lapse of years ; and to renew those ef- 
forts for the public good, which are the 
honour of the genuine medical professor. 
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Flowers of Literature for 1808-1809, or 
Characteristic Sketches of Human Nature 
and Modern Manners. By F. W. Blag- 
don, Esq., continued annually. Pp. 450, 
Price 6s. Crosby and Co. London : 1810. 


Tuis is the seventh volume of a work 
which has met with considerable ac- 
ceptance from the public. Nearly the 
whole edition of one of the volumes was 
consumed in a conflagration at the print- 
ing-oftice where it was executed, about 
two years ago ; andin reporting on the 
present, we have in view the reminding 
of those among our readers who possess 
the earlier parts of the work, of the op- 
portunity of completing their copies from 
a succeeding edition. To those to whom 
the work is new, it may be described asa 
compilation of the most agreeable and in- 
teresting papers, in the opinion of the 
editor, which during the course of the 
years 1808-1809 appeared in various pub- 
lications. The introduction presents a 
review or character of the literary pro- 
ductions of the time ; and this, though 
slight, is creditable to the talents and dis- 
cernment of the writer. From a volume, 
itself composed by selection, (the Panora- 
ma has contributed its share.) we can se- 
lect but little as a specimen ; and indeed, 
articles so dissimilar afford no ojportu- 
nity of forming a judgment on the 
whole, by extracts.—The following triads 
of instinct, manifesting at the same 
time the superiority of reason, we pre- 
sume may, without impropriety, be ad- 
ded to that noticed of the same bird, in Pa- 
norama, Vol. IV. p. 941. 

On almost every house in Valencia there is 
a patomar, or dove-cote,* in some of which 
may be seen thousands of pigeous of every 
kind and of every colour. 

OF these the raza pigeon (Columla tolil- 
larita of Linneus) are the most remarkable 
for their attachment to their home ; a quality 
‘which has given rise to the ériads, as they are 
called, and has occasioned them to be made 
use of as couriers. 

The raza pigeon in general returns to its 
home, not only from a distance of ten or 
twelve leagues, but even after an interval of 
two or three years. As this instinct, how- 


* These dove-cotes are sn.all quadrangular 
towers of different heights and dimensions, 
which are built on the flat roofs, and are often 


fitted up with great elegance. 
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ever, is not equally strong and permanent in 
all, this circumstance has given occasion to a 
number of trials, on which considerable wa- 
gers are laid, and which) are a subject of uni- 
versal interest and enthusiasm. 

These trials are made in the following 
manner : two persons furnish a like number 
of pigeons, four weeks old. These are put 
into a separate dove-cote, where they are 
supplied with an abundance of food, and are 
left perfectly quiet for four or five days. 

Scarcely an they become a little used to 
their new habitations, when they are daily 
driven out, for some hours by force ; and this 
practice is continned for a fortnight. ‘They 
are then earried to the distance of a league in 
a cage, where they are all at once set at libez- 
ty, and as their instinet is put to the proof, 
the person of whose pigeons the greatest num- 
ber find their way home, is naturally the 
winner. If the number should prove equal, 
the same exercises as before, are repeated for 
afew days, atid preparations are made for a 
second trial. In case this should not prove 
decisive, the same mode of proceeding is re- 
curred to for a third, fourth, and even fifth 
time ; but always at a greater distance, aud 
often as far as twelve leagues. ‘The dangers 
from birds of prey cannot make any difference, 
as the pigeons of one party are exposed to them 
equally with those of the other. 

Another kind of trial is made with whole 
flights and even in the midst of the cities. To 
this end two neighbours drive out at the 
same time all their pigeons, so that they can- 
not fail to be intermingled. ‘Yo increase the 
confusion, both farties, assisted by their 
neighbours, make all the noise they can, by 
clapping their hands, rattling, shouting, and 
firing guns, by which the two flights are 
thoroughly mixed with each other, and almost 
every pair is dispersed and separated. Now 
comes the moment of the trial, and the de- 
cision of a thousand wagers. When the con- 
fusion of the two flights is at the highest, 
each proprietor suddenly recals their birds to 
their cote with the usual signal. 

The whole cloud of pigeons is now seen 
wheeling round and round, and separating at 
first into two small groups, that gradually 
form two large bodies, each of which repairs 
to its accustomed habitation. 

As some of the birds belonging to either 
one or the other division, are always slower 
and less sagacions than the rest, one of the 
owners cannot fail to lose. Such of his pi- 
geons as find their way into their neighbour's 
cote, must be redeemed before the end of 
twenty-four hours, at an established rate a- 
piece, or they are considered as good prizes. 

, With respect to the carrier pigeons, the 


‘ mode of proceeding is nearly the same as in 


the east. Round the right leg of one of those 
taza pigeons, trained for the purpose, is rolled 
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a billet folded up in a narrow slip, and the 
bird is set at liberty. She flies straight home 
with ineredible velocit , suffers herself to be 
caught without difficulty, and in two or three 
days is carried back to her former station. 

On important occasions, these carrier pi- 
geons are sometimes of great utility. In the 
last war, short dispatches were now and then 
transmitted by this conveyance, the speed of 
them being generally seven or eight leagues 
in the space of forty-three, and fifty minutes. 


The editor assures us that the majority 
of the portraits (five) prefixed by way of 
frontispiece to this volume, are originals. 


LITERARY REGISTER, 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire is about 
to be reprinted in two folio volumes, illustrated 
by nearly two hundred engravings. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. Stock’s Life of Dr. Beddoes is in the press. 
It will comprise an analytical account of the 
docter’s numerous writings, both publishedand 
unpublished, 

CHEMISTRY. 

A new edition of Dr. Henry's Chemistry is 
in the press. As the late grand discoveries of 
Mr. Davy have wrought extraordinary changes 
in the science, the present edition will extend to 
two volumes, and may be considered almost as a 
new work, 

COMMERCE, 

At press, a chronological account of the com- 
merce of England from the restoration to 1810, 
distinguishing the years of war, by George 
Chalmers, Esq. F.R.S. S A. on a board to hang 
up, or in a case for the pocket 3s 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

Proposals are issued by Boydell and Co. Mr. 
Wilkie and Mr. Burnet; for publishing by sub- 
scription an engraving from the celebrated picture 
of the Blind Fidler painted by Mr. Wilkie, to be 
engraved in the line manner by Mr. Burnet; the 
size is to be 24 by 19 inches, it is intended to 
publish the print in as short a time as the nature 
of such an engraving admit ot and to deliver 
the prints in the strict order of subscription. 

JURISPRUDENCE, 

John Turner, Esq. of the Middle Temple, is 
preparing a new work on Conveyancing 3 to con- 
sist of acollection ef mudern precedents, with 
notes and illustrations, and a practical intro- 
duction on thé language and structure of con- 
veyances. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A new edition of the translation of Euler's 
Elements of Algebra, corrected and enlarged, 
will appear in the course of this month. 
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MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Tn a few days will be published in octavo Sur- 
gical Observations: part 2, on the Origin and 
Treatment of Pseudo, Syphilitic Diseases, and on 
the Diseases of the Urethra, by John Aber- 
nethy, F.R.S. Part 1 of this work contains 
Observations on the constitutional Origin and 
Treatment of Local Diseases and Aneurisms, 
price 7s, boards.—Under the title of Surgical ob- 
servations Will be republished in succession with 
considerable additions, Part 3, containing Obser- 
vations on Injuries of the Head and miscellaneous 
Subjects, Part 4, Observations on Chronic Ab- 
scesses and Tumors, which are in the press and in 
considerable forwardness. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Mr. G, Cumberland of Bristol has in the press 
two volumes of original Tales. He is also pre- 
paring for publication a work with sixty plates, on 
the principles of the Composition of the Ancients. 

Preparing for the press, (by permission,) and 
will be published in next October term, Cam- 
bridge ; Problems used in the Senate House from 
3801 to 1810 inclusive, properly arranged and 
correctly taken from the Cambridge University 
Calender. 

Shortly will be published in quarto; Philoso- 
phical Essays, by Dugald Stewart, F.R.S. ED. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edimburgh. 

The Rev. Wm. Beloe has put to press the fifth 
volume of his Anecdotes of Literature. 

Dr. Nathan Drake has in the press, in four 
octavo volumes, the Gleaner; consisting of essays 
from scarce or neglected periodical papers, with 
an introduction and notes. 

NOVELS, 

Mr. Dallas is going to reprint Perceval, Aubrey, 
and the Morlands, in a compressed, uniform 
manner, in six volumes: to which he means to 
add another volume containing Poems, Dramas, 
and Moral Essays. 

To be published this month in 4 vol. 12mo. 
The Forest of Montalbano, by the Authcr of 
Santo Sebastiano and Romance of the Pyrenees. 

POETRY. 

Joseph Harpur, LL. B. has nearly ready for 
publication, an Essay on the Principles of Phi- 
losophical Criticism, applied to Poetry. 

POLITICs. 

Lord Kenyon will very shortly publish his Sen- 

timents on the Roman Catholic Question. 
STATISTICS. 

In the press in one large volume, medium 
octavo, price twelve shillings, an Estimate of the 
comparative Strength of Creat Britain; and the 
Losses of her Trade, from every War since the 
Revolution; with an Introduction of previous 
History ; a new Edition corrected and continu d 
to 1810, by George Chalmers, F. R.S.S. A. 
Author of Caledonia, &¢. 

Preparing for publication, Natural and Political 
observations and conclusions upon the State and 
Condition of England 1696, by Greguty King, 
Esq. Lancaster Herald, with a Life of the Au- 
thor: by George Chalmers, Esq. 

THEOLOGY. 

Tn a few days will be published in 8vo. a new 
edition ef an Inquiry into the Divine Missions 
ef Jobn the Baptist and Jesus Christ, so far as 
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they can be proved from the circumstances of 
their Birth and their Connexion with each other. 
To which are prefixed, Arguments in Proof of the 
Authenticity of the Births of John and Jesus, 
contained in the two first chapters of the Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke. By William Bell, 
D.D. Prebendary of St. Peter’s, Westminster. 

A third and last volume of “ the Temple of 


| Truth,” is in the press, under the title of ** Ad- 


ditional Studies,” and may be expected in the 
course of next month. 
TOPOGRAPAY. 

Mr. Carlisle's Topographical Dictionary of 

Ireland is expected to appear in a few days. 
TRAVELS. 

Preparing for publication in two volun:es 8vo. 
with a Portrait of the Author: The Travels of 
Mirza Abu Taleb Khan (commonly called the 
Persian Prince) in Asia, Africa and Europe, du- 
ring the years 1799, 1800, 1801 and 1802. 
Written by Himself in the Persian Language, 
and translated by Charles Stewart, Esq. 

MONTHLY LIST OF WORKS BLISHED. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Iilustration of the Lives and Writings of 
Gower and Chaucer, Collected from authentic 
documents. By the Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A. F. 
S. A. with a portrait of Chaucer, copicd from 
the illuminated manuscript of the Canterbury 
Tales in the possession of the Marquis of Staf- 
ford, and with Engravings of the Tombs of 
Gower and Chaucer as they now stand, 8vo. 15s. 

The Life of Torquato Tasso, comprising a His- 
torical and Critical Account of his Writings ; 
with incidental Notices of his Literary Contem- 
poraries. By John Black, with portiaits, 2 vol. 
4to. £3 3s. 

The lifeof Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, 
compiled from Osiginal Manuscripts, By M. L. 
F. De Bausset, formerly Bishop of Alais, &c, 
&c. translated from the French, by William 
Mudfoid. Embellished with an elegant Portrait, 
2 vol. Ryo. 18s. 

The Life of Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, 
Author of Telemachus, &c. post 8vo. 7s. 

BOTANY. 

An Intreduction to the Linnean Classification of 
Plants, illustrated by Engravings: to which is 
added a Glossary, and the Latin terms of Lin- 
naevus with the corresponding English woids. By 
Henry Wyburn, 12mo. $s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The Elements of Chemistry. By Thomas 

Thompson, M.D. F. R.S. E. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 

Greek Idioms, exhibited in Select Passages 
from the best Authors ; with English Notes and 
a Parsing Index. To which are added, Observa- 
tiens on some Idioms of the Greek Language. 
By the Rev. William Neilson, D, D. M. R, 1, A. 
8vo. 5s. 

EDUCATION. 

A Practical Grammar of English Pronunciation 
on plain and recognized principles, calculated to 
assist in removing every objectionable peculiarity 
of Utterance, arising either from Foreign, Pro- 
vincial, or Vulgar habits ; or from a defective Use 
of the organs of Speech: and furnishing to Pupils of 
all Ages the means of systematically Faulting that 
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nervous and graceful articulation which is the 
basis of a superior delivery: together with Di- 
rections to Persons who Stammer in their Speech, 
comprehending some new Ideas relative to 
English Prosody. By B. H. Smart, Teacher of 
Elocution and Polite Literature, &vo. 9s. 

Soirées d’Automne; ou le Vice puni, et la 
Vertu recompensée ; I'{nstruction de la Jeu- 
nesse, et pour I’Usage des Ecoles. Par Made- 
moiselle G. Bertholet, 12mo. 4s. 6d 

HISTORY. 

The County Annual Register for 1809; 
the Contents are arranged under the Names of 
the Counties to which they respectively belong, 
and the subjects classed under five general De- 
partinents; 1. Public Business; 2. Criminal 
and Civil Jurisprudence ; 3. Political Economy ; 
4. Chronicle; 5 Biography, royal 8vo. 

The Stream of Time, or Figurative Repre- 
sentation of Universal History, Chronology, and 
Biography, brought into one point of view. 
Translated from the German of Frederic Strass, 
and continued down to the present year, by W. 
Bell, price £1 15s. coloured and varnished on 
Canvass and Rollers.— Plan.—A_ variety of 
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streams, under which every nation, either an- , 


cient or modern is represented, is subjected to 
the same vicissitudes of grandeur and decay, 
separation and acquisition, which the nations 
they are substituted for at different periods un- 
derwent. The loss of any part of each empire is 


denoted by the efflux of a side branch, varying | 
its size according to the rekitive importance of | 


the dismembered province. 
its acquisition is secured to the victorious state. 
The heads of government in each state; whether 
monarchial, hicrarchial, or republican, are ac- 
curately given in the body of the stream, to- 
gether with the precise date of the acce sion of 
each of them to power.—The whole is comprised 
on two large plates, forming together a print of 
50 inches long, by 40 broad, and contains nearly 
10,000 names and dates. 
MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 


Upon a similar plan | 


The Annual Medical Review and Register, for | 


1809: comprising a critical Account of every 
Publication relating to Medicine and Surgery, 
which appeared during that year ; together witha 
historical Sketch of the Discoveries and Improve- 
ments in these and the collateral Sciences within 
the same Period ; a Report of the general State of 
Health and Disease in the Metropolis;'and a 
Variety of miscellaneous Intelligence.’ By a 
Society of Physicians, 2 vol. Svo. 12s. 

An Attempt to Vindicate the Practice of Vac- 
cination and to combat ‘the Prejudices entertained 
Against that Beneficial Practice. By O. W. 
Bartley, Surgeon, Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, 
ls. 6d. 

Observations on some of the principal Diseases 


‘of the Rectum and Anus, particularly Stric:ures 


on the Rectum, the Hemoiroidal Excrescence, 
and the Fistulain Amo. By Vhomas Copeiand, 
Fellow of the College of Surgeons and Assistant 
Surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary, 
Bvo. 5s. 

A Practical Essay on Cancer; being-the Sub- 
stance of Observations, to which the Annual 
Prize for 1808, 


was adjudged by the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London, By Chriswopher | 
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Turner Johnson, of Exeter, Member of the 

Royal College of Surgeons of London, and of the 

Royal Medical Society, Edinburgh, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Flowers of Literawure; or Characieris ic 
Sketches of Modern Manners, vol. 7, for 1808-9, 
{2mo, 

Sir Edgar. A Tale, in two Cantos, with se- 
rious Translations from the Ancients, and merry 
Imitations of a Modern, By Francis A. M. 8voe 
10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of George Bamwe'll, derived from 
the most Authentic source, and intended for 
the Perusal and Instruction of the rising Gene- 
ation, By a Descendant of the Barnwell Fa- 
mily, sm. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

True Stories, or Interesting Anecdotes of 
Young Persons: designed, through the Medium 
of Example, to inculcate Principles of Virmwe 
and Piety. By the Author of “ Lessons tor 
Young Persons in Humble Life,” 12mo 4s. 6d. 

Miscelianies, designed chiefly tor the Benefit 
of Female Readers. By A. 5..Huater, 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

Extracts from the Diary of a Lover of Litera- 
ture, 4to. Is. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Houses of Osmaand Aimea, or the Convent 
of St. Ildefonso; by Maria Regua Roche, Au- 
thor of the Children of the Abbey, 3 vol. 
12mo. 18s. 

The Beau Monde, or Scenes in Fashionable 
Life, 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

The Grey Friar and 3 slack Spirit of the Wve; 
by John English, Esq. of Blackwood Hall, 2 vol. 
12mo. 10s. 

Nocturnal Minstrel, or Spirits of the Wood ; 
by Mrs, Sleath, Author of the Bristol Heiress, 
Who’s the Murderer? &c. 2 vol. 12mo. 1@s. 

Heir of Diumcondra, er Pamily Pride; by 
Mary Julia Young, 3 vol. 12imo. 15s. 

Love, Mystery, and Misery; by A. F. Hol- 
stein, Author of Owen Glendour, Assassin of 
St. Glenroy, &c. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

La Tsing Leu Lee; being the Fundamental 
Laws, and a Selection from the Suppleme:tary 
Statute ot the Penal Code of China; originally 
printed and published in Pekin, in various suc- 
cessive Editions, under the Sanction, and by the 
Authority, of the several Emperors of the Ta 
Tsing, or present Dynasty.—Translated trom the 
Chinese ; and accompanied with zn Appendix, 
consisting of authentic Documents, and a tew 
occasional. Notes, illustrative of the Subject of 
the Work. By Sir George Staunton, Bart, FL.R.S, 
Ato. £3 3s. 

POETRY. 


Dramatic and Miscellancou. Poems. 
Josnua Earl of Carysfort, &c. K.P. 
£) is. 

The Valentine, a Poem on St. Valenine's 
Day, witha Poetical Dedication to Nirs, Dorset, 
Author of the Peacock at’ Home. By Edward 
Coxe, Esq. of Hampstead Her a uh, Svo. Is: G4. 


By John 
2 vol. crowa 


The Pleasures of Friendship: a Poem, ‘in 
Two Parts. By Frances Arabella Rowden, crown 
7s. 

Sacred Allezories ; or Allegorical Poems, iluse 


trative of subjects Moral and Divine. To which is 
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added, an Anacreontic on the Discovery of Vac: 
cination ; with an Epilogue to the same. By the 
Rev. John Williams, M. A. Curate of Stroud, 
Gloucestshire, fol. 8vo. 4s. 

A Poetical History of England; written for 
the Use of the Young Ladies educated at Roth- 
bury House School, and dedicated to them, by 
the Author ; Part 1. 8vo. 1s 6d. 

Poems of George Townsen¢, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Poetical works of Percival Stockdale, 2 
wol. 8vo. £1 Is. 

The Influence of Sensibility, a Poem; in 
Three Parts, post 8vo. 4s. 

Constance de Castile : a Poem, in Ten Cantos. 
By William Sotheby, Esq. 4to. £1 5s. 

Natale Solum, and other Poetical Pieces. By 
Joseph Brackenbury, of Benet’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Svo. 8s. 

Epistles on Women, exemplifying their Cha- 
yacter and Condition in various Ages and Nations. 
With Miscellaneous Poems. By Lucy Aiken 
post 4to. 12s. 

Vocal Poetry ; ora Select Collection of Eng 
lish Songs. To which is prefixed a New Essay 
on Song Writing. By John Aikin, M.D. 8vo 9s. 

Poems ; consisting of the Mysteries of Men- 
dip, the Magic Ball, Sonnets, Retrospective 
Wanderings, and other Pieces. By James Jen- 
nings, 12mo. 7s. 

POLITICS. 

Two Memoirs upon the Catholic Question ; 
with an Essay upon the History and Effects of 
the Coronation Oath, and also an Appendix. 
By John Joseph Dillon, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister at Law, 4to. 10s. 6d. 

A short Letter to a Friend in the Country, upon 
the Question of Reform, and the Disturbances 
in the Metropolis, 1s. 6d. 

Advice to the Whigs : with Hints to the De- 
mocrats ; and Cautions to the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, Is. 

An Account of the Origin, Progress, and Con- 
sequences of the late Discontents of the Army on 
the Madras Establishment, 8vo. 8s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Accomplishment of Prophecy in the Cha- 
yacter and Conduct of Jesus Christ. From the 
impressive Treatise on the Truth of the Chiistian 
Religion. By James Abbadie, formerly Dean of 
Killaloe, 12mo. 4s. 

A Letter to the Conductor of the Critical Re- 
view, on the Subject of Religious Toleration ; 
with occasional Remarks on the Doctrines of the 
Trinity and Atonement. By Herbert Marsh, 
D.D. F.R.S. Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
Is. 6d. 

The Doctrine of the Eucharist Considered, as 
maintained by the Church of Rome and the 
Church of England respectively. Including a 
Vindication of the latter from the Attacks of the 
Remarker on the Bishop of Durham's late 
Pamphlet. By the Rev. Thomas le Mesurier, 
M. A. Rector of Newton Longville, in the 
County of Bucks, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Works of the Rev. Thomas Townson, 
D. D. late Archdeacon of Richmond, one of 
the Rectors of Malpas, Cheshire, and sometime 
Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. 
To which is prefixed, an Account of the 
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Author, with an Introduction to the Discourses 
on the Gospels, anda Sermon on the Quota- 
tions in the Old Testament. By Ralph Char. 
ton, M. A. Archdeacon of St. David’s, Rector of 
Middleton Cheney, Nosthamptonshire, and late 
Fellow of Brazen Nose College, Oxford, with a 
Portrait of the Author, and two other En- 
gravings, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Lectures Preparatory to Confirmation; to 
which is added a Sermon on the Character of 
Hazael 3 addressed to Young Persons, 12mo. 2s. 

A Letter to the Rev, Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D. in Reply to his Strictuses on the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. By Lord Teign- 
mouth, President of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Is. 

A Letter addressed to the Rev. Dr. Words- 
; worth in Reply to his * Reasons” for declining 
| to become a Subscriber to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, By William Dealtry, M. A. Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge, and exa- 
mining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Bristol, 
Is. 6d. 

A Letter on the Subject of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, addressed to the Rev. Dr. 
Gaskin, By an Old Friend of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, 2s. 

A View of the Brahminical Religion, in- its 
Confirmation of the Truth of the Sacred His- 
tory, and its Influence on the Moral Character ; 
in a Series of Discourses preached before the 
University of Oxford in the year 1809, at the 
Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, 
M. A. Canon of Salisbury. By the Rev. J. B. 
S. Carwithen, M. A. 8vo. LOs. 6d. 

Three Sermons ‘on the Jubilee preached at 
Welbeck Chapel, by the Rev. Claudius Bu- 
chanan, D.D.—viz. The Mosaic Jubilee, the 
British Jubilee, and the True or Heavenly Ju- 
bilee, Second Edition: also, The Star in the 
East ; containing an Account of the Jubilee ce- 
lebrated by the Natives of India in Commemo- 
ration ,of the Event of their receiving the Gift or 
the Bible, Seventh Edition, 8vo. 9s. 

Remarks on the Version of the New Testa- 
ment, lately edited by the Unitarians, with the 
Title of *€ An improved Version upon the Basis 
of Bishop Newcome’s new Translation, with a 
corrected Text, and Notes Critical and explana- 
tory. London 1808;’ being a dispassionate 
Appeal to Christians of various Denominations on 
some of the first and most gencrally received 
Doctrines of the Bible. By the Rev. Edward 
Nares, M.A. Rector of Biddenbam, Kent; and 
Author of Bampton Lecture Sermons for 1805, 
&c. 8vo. 9s. 

Christ Divided: a Sermon preached at the Tri- 
ennial Visitation of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln 
at Grantham, in June 1809. By T. T. Middle- 
ton, I).D. Rector of Tansor in Northamptonshire, 
and of Bytham in Lincolnshire, and Prebendary 
of Lincoln, 4to. 2s. 

The Fall of David : a Sermon upon 2 Samue', 
chap. xi. verse i. Preached at All-Saints Chapel, 
* Bath, on Sunday the 4th March 1810. By the 
Rev. Lucius Coghlan, D. D. 1s, 6d. 

TOPOGRAPUY, 

A Trip to Coatham: a Watering Place in the 
North Extremity of Yorkshire. By W. Hutton, 
F.A.S.S. embellished with Engravings, 8vo. 9s. 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA, 


Homo sum : 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN “BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Wednesday, May 2, this Society held their 
sixth anniversary at the Old London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-sireet. ‘The right hon. Lord 
Teignmouth, president of the society, read 
from the chair a report of proceedings during 
the last year, which contained a variety of 
interesting mformation restive to the success 
of the institution both at home and abroad. It 
appears that it has now produced three societies 
on the continent of Europe, and the same 
number in the United states of America, on 
a principle similar to its own: and that, as 


well through these, as through individuals- 


and ather bodies, it is largely promoting the 
circulation of the scripiures in different. parts 
of the world. Its success within the United 
Kingdom has also been very considerable. 
Numerous auxiliary institutions, in aid of 
its funds, and in furtherance of its object, 
have been established in England, Seotland, 
and Ireland: in England—at Birmingham, 
Reading, Nottingham, Neweastie-upon- 
Tyne, Penryn, Leeds, Manchester, Leices- 
ter, Bristol, Sheffield, Kendal, Hall, &c. In 
Scotland—the Greenock and Port Glasgow, 
the Edinburgh, the East Lothian, and the 
Scottish bible societies : in Treland—the Hi- 
bernian, and the Cork bible societies, and 
several branches from the former in Limerick, 
Belfast, Dungannon, New Ross, ‘Tallymore, 
&c. The parent institution has also been 
greatly assisted by individual, congregation- 
al, and other contributions : among which, 
more than #2000 were enumerated as trans- 
mitted: from the Glasgow and other Presby- 
teries during the last year. Sotie extracts of 
correspondence were read, conveying very af- 
fecting intelligence respecting the saccessful 
dispersion of the scriptures both by sea aud 
land, and among Roman Catholics as well as 
Protestants ; but for these, and other patiicu- 
lars, we must refer to the Report itself ; 
which, with the correspondence, list of snb- 
scribers, &c. will, as speedily as possible, be is- 
sued from the depository, 169, Ficet-street. 
Very impressive addresses were delivered by 
the president, the secretaries, Mr. Wilber- 
force, and other gentlemen. ‘The attendance 
was numerous beyond all former example, 
and traly respectable. Among the company 
present, and who took ashare in the business 
of the day, were, beside the president, the 
Bishops of Salisbury, Saint David's, and 
Cloyne, the Rev. Dr. Blackburne, warden 
of Manchester, Lord Henniker, Sir Alex- 
ander Johnstone, Messrs. Wilberforce, Bab- 


ingion, &c. The Bishop of Darham being 
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prevented by indisposition from giving his 
usual attendance, expressed his regret in a 
letter, which was read from the chair. The 
names of the Bishops of Clogher, and of 
Cloyne, were announced as additional vice- 
presidents. On the whole, the transactions 
of the day excited and maintained a deep in- 
terest in the numerous assembly, which ap- 
peared to be of one heart and of one a 
and the meeting terminated in a manner which 
promises to extend and consolidate the influ- 
ence of this highly important and beneficial 
institution. 


OCCASIONAL REPORT OP THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 


The expenses attendant on the ‘society’s 
sai igh since the last printed Report, 

ave been so licavy in comparison with the 
amount of the subscriptions received, that 
the committee have on that account been re- 
Inctantly obliged to postpone for a considerable 
length of time the present publication. 

The eflorts of the society to enforce the ob- 
servation of the sabbath have been manifested 
extensively throughout the metropolis and its 
vicinity. The prosecutions reluctantly re- 
sorted to by the society, have amounted to 
nearly 600. ‘The law has also been enforced 
through the aid of the society, in districts 
not within the limits of its plan.; Epsom, 
Ewell, Watford, Windsor, Hammersmith, 
Turnham Green, Chiswick, and Brentford. 

At the suggestion and by the assistance of 
the society, the master butchers of St. 
James's, St. Margaret's Westminster, St. 
Jobn’s Westminster, Lambeth, St. Luke's 
Middlesex, and Newport markets, and the ~ 
markets in the liberty of Saffron Hill, Hatton 
Garden, and Ely Rents, have formed an as- 
sociation for the purpose of preventing the 
sale of meat on Sundays, and in order to en- 
force their regulations, they form committees 
among themselves, the members of which 
in rotation visit their respective markets weeks 
| ly, ane report the result of their inspections, 
;on which are founded such prosecutions 
against offenders as appear necessary. Once 
every month deputations from all the market 
committees meet fur the purpose of confers 
ence. By these means, the most hardened 
and obdurate delinquents have been brought 
to obedience, after attempting in vain to frus- 
trate the united efforis of this association. 

Many facts have been ascertained respecting 
fortune-tellers, establishing the very pernici- 
ous application of their pretended art to the 
moral and political corruption of the lower 
| classes ; several notorious offenders have been 
| prosecuted to conviction: Powell, one of 
them, had been’ four dimes committed for 


| this offence, but had only been tried twice, 
' by which means he escaped the severer sen- 
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tence of the law; otherwise the country would | 
have been freed from an offender who, as ap- | 
peared by his papers that were seized, had 

made use of his art for purposes so wicked, | 
that their recital (if deeeney did not forbid it) 

would excite general surprise aud horror. Yet 

was the cause of this pestilential character 

most strenuously advocated by several of the 

London papers ! 

The socicty having obtained information of 
avery extensive manufacture of obscene and 
blosphemous drawings and toys by tae French 
prisoners at Norman Cross, a communication 
thereof was immediately made to the com- 
missioners Gf the Transport Board. The thanks 
of the commissiouers were soon after traus- 
mitted to the committee for their information 
respecting this traflic, which before was en- | 
tirely unknown to them, and assurances were 
given that effectual measures should imme-_ 
diately be resorted to for putting a stop to sach | 
abomtabie practices, by sending the prisone | 
ers found guilty of such nefarious offences on 
board the prison-ships into solitary confine- 
ment, The rage of their fellow prisoners was 
so great against the delinquents, as having 
occasioned the trade of the prison to be stop- 

d, that it required force to prevent their 
Rote murdered. One man was almost killed. 
They were immediately removed. 


In the Autumn of the year 1807, a cor- 
respondence took place between some of the 
committee and a subscriber to the society resi- 
dent at Brighton, on the expediency of en- 
deavouring, at least, to put .a stop to the very 
indecent and injurious practice of public bath. 
ing before the houses on the East and West 
Cliff, in that place. 

This committee afforded every information 
in their power, as tothe law upon the subject, 
and the best means to be used in order to pre- 
vent acontinuance of so great and growing an 
evil. A special meeting of the inhabitants 
was called. A committee was formed, and a 
fund raised to carry into execution certain 
resolutions whieh were passed for the above 
purposes. The commiitee so appointed gave 
public notice by meins of printed hand-bills, 
and. public advertisements, that whoever 
should be found thus offending should be pro- 
ceeded against according to law. 

A voung man, a native of the town, per- 
sisted in bathing within view of the houses, 
and on being remonstrated with at different 
times, he replied, ‘* that the sea was free, and 
he would bathe where and when he pleased.” 
He was tried at Horsham on Tuesday, March 
2°, 1809, and received sentence—that he 
should find security for his good behaviour for 
two years, with a fine of £20 if he commit- 
ted the same crime again, and also be subject 
to be brought up to the Court of King’s 

Beuch for further punishment, 
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FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 
May 9, His Royal Highness the Prince of 


Wales (as president) dined with the governors 
of that institution, in the great room of the 
hospital, it being the annual court, held for 
the election of its officers under the charter.— 
H. R. H. was accompanied by Lords Erskine 
and Keith, Mr. Garrow, General Turner, 
and Colone! Bloomfield , and was met there 
by the bishop of Chester, Lord Eardley, Sir 
R. Poole, Messrs. ‘Taylor, Morris, Simeon, 
Kingston, and several other members of par- 
liament ; and aselect, though not numerous 
company, it being supposed, that bis Royal 
Higiiness would rather prefer a small party. 

Colonel Cox, as treasurer, was in the chair, 
his Royal Highness preferring, at his first 
attendance, to be considered as a visitor. 
ter dinner, ‘* Non Nolis,’’ was sung with 
great and solemn effect by Messrs. Elliot, 
Leet, and others. 

Immediately after dinner, the children 
were introduced, and walked round the room, 
which had a great etfect on his Royal High- 
ness and his voble visitors ; and being placed 
at the lower end of the room, sang ** God 
save the King,” in which his Royal Highness 
took a conspicuous part. 

On his Royal Highness’s health being 
drank, as president, he revarned thanks in an 
elegant address, in which he enlarged on the 
good effects that must result to society from a 
system so well regulated. He noticed the 
handsome manner in which he had been elect- 
ed their president ; paid a very high compli- 
ment to the Bishop of Chester tor the ser- 
mon* he had so emphatically delivered on 
a late vecasion, which he said was very ap- 
propriate ; declaring his intention of forward- 
ing the views and promoting the welfare and 
prosperity of the hospital to the utmost of his 
power. He paid many bigh and jrstly due 
compliments to the treasurer (whose heahkth 
was afterwards drank with enthusiasm), and 
concluded by giving asa toast, ** Prosperity 
to the Founding Hospital.” 

His Royal Highness recommended to the 
noble and honourable personages present to be- 
come stewards at the next anniversary dinner, 
declaring his intention of taking the chair on 
that occasion ; and Lords Erskine and Eard- 
ley, Messrs. Garrow, Taylor, M’Mahon, and 
other distinguished characters itumediately 
enrolled their names. 

On his health being drank, the Bishop of 
Chester returned thanks in a very pointed and 
suitable address ; and after noticing the ele- 
gant and handsome compliments paid him by 
the illustrious personage present, declared be 
should ever look back on it as the proudest 
day he had lived. 


* For an account of this sermon, see page 
89, of our present voluine, 
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Firmly she stands and every danger braves, 

As her bold cliffs repel the raging waves : 

Ne’er shall her fields by foreign arms be press'd, 

Tue For that threatens is within her breast ; 

By other hands too GREAT, t0O STRONG to fall, 

Secure at Home, she might defy them all! 

Be it Tut Muse's task, and watchful care, 

To point the danger that lies hidden there ; 

To shew that party rage to ruin leads ; 

The children suffer, and the parent bleeds ; 

While the MALIGNANT TYRANT Sees with joy, 

Tuat Country, which his arms could ne'er de- 
stroy, 

In home bred quarrels waste her mighty power! 

Victim to every faction of the hour! 

By Heaven with Freepom BLESS'D, and EQUAL 
Laws, 

All hearts should vibrate in Britannra’s cause ! 

Oh! would her sons pomestic Freups forego, 

And feel no rancour but against THE FOE! 

Would they Corrurrion’s poison’d draught 

above! 

Make private INTEREST yield to PUBLIC LOVE; 

And, every base, and jealous fecling past, 

Unite in oNE GREAT FAMILY at last !— 

The Tyrant then might impotently hate 

Tue Queenof Istes! 1NVINCIBLE! as GREAT! 

Though all his gloomy thoughts the ruin plan 

Of Encuanp—last retreatof FREEBORN Man! 

Vain would a s1eGE oF Nations plot her fall, 

Her power would rise superior to them all ! 

And like proud TeneRrtFFe’s majestic form, 

CoMMAND THE OCEAN, AND DEFY THE STORM! 


THEATRICAL FUND, 


The benefit given by the proprietors of 
Covent Garden Theatre, as mentioned in our 
last, page 91, we have had the pleasure of 
being informed, netted a thousand pounds. 


DIDASCALIA. 

Nothing new deserving of Report has occurred 
in the Dramatic World.—Circamstances have 
obliged us to postpone our intended Remarks 
on the Italian Opera to our next,—preferring 
Britons to Italians, we insert the following pro- 
phetic lines relative to England and France. 


GREAT BRITAIN AS IT IS. 
Written by Thomson, upwards of sixty Years ago. 
And what, my thoughtless Sons! should fire you 
more 
Than when your well earn’d Empire of the Deep 
The least beginninz Injury receives ? 
What better Cause can call your Lightning forth? 
Your Thunder wake ? your dearest Life demand? 
What better Cause, than when your Country sees 


sly Destruction at her Vitals ain:'d ? 


For, oh ! it much imports you, ’tis your all, 

To keep your Trade entire, entire the Force 

And Honour of your Fleets ; v'er that to watch, 
Ev'n with a Hand severe, and jealous Eye. Pr 
In Intercourse be gentle, generous, just, 

By Wisdom polish’d, and of Manners fair 5 

But on the Sea be terrible, untam'd, 
Unconqueralle still ; let none escape, 

Who shall but aim to touch your Glory there... .. 


Then ardent rise! oh ! great in Vengeance rise ! te 
O’erturn the Proud ; teach Rapine to restore 5 di 
And as you ride sublimely round the World, nu 
Make every Vessei stoop, make every State M 
At once their Welfare and their Duty know. Ey 
This is your Glory ; this your Wisdom ; this Pa 
The native Power for which you were design’d 
By Fate, when Fate design'd the firmest State ps 
That was seated on the subject 
A Siate alone where Liberty should live om 
In these late Times, this Evening of Mankind, tla 
When Athens, Rome, and Carthage, are no fey 
more! 
The World almost in slavish Sloth dissolv'd. cul 
For this these Recks around your Coast were onl 
thrown ; pro 
For this your Oaks, peculiar harden’d, shoot \ 
Strong into sturdy Growth ; for this your Hearts 
Swell with a sullen Courage, growing still ys 
As Danger grows ; and Strength and Toil for this - 
Are liberal pour'd o'er all the fervent Land. and 
Then cherish this, this unexpensive Power, im 
Undangerous to the Public, ever prompt, ; den 
By lavish Nature thrustinto your Hand ; the 
And, unencumbei’d with the Bulk Immense follo 
Of Conquests, whence huge Empires rose and fell y 
Self-crush’d, extend your Reign from Shore to § islan 
Shore, heal 
Where'er the Winn your high Bebests can blow, 
case: 


And fix it deep on this eternal Base. ye 
For should the sliding Fabric once give way, y 


Soon slackened quite, and past Recovery broke, es 
It gathers Ruin as it rolls along, of tl 
Steep-rushing down to that devouring Gulf 
Where many a mighty Empire buried lies!!! 
FRANCE AS IT Is. pes 
| Written Ly Thomson, upwards of sixty Years age | and 1 
And should the big redundant flood of Trade, quen' 
| In which ten thousand thousand Labours join 2 
| Their several Currents, till the boundless Tide the 
| Rolls in a radiant Deluge o'er the Land, Flask 
Should this bright Stream, the least inflected, 9 disea. 
point howe 
Its Course another way, o’er other Land, an av. 
The various ‘Treasure would resistless pour, fever, 
Ne’er to be won again ; its ancient Tract and w 
Left avile Channel, cesolate, and dead, toms. 
With all around a miserable Waste!!! 5 Fas 
Britannia, line 165 to 226, which 
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EXPEDITION TO THE SCHELDT. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE 
TOWN OF FLUSHING, THE ISLAND OF 
WALCHEREN, AND THE PROVINCE OF 
ZEALAND. [Resumed from p. 18.] 

Our readers would perceive by the abrupt 
termination of the article respecting the expe- 
dition to the Scheldt, inserted in our last 
number, that we gave place to the work of 
M. van Dyskhoorn, in preference to further 
Excerpta frown the official papers presented to 
Parliament. We communicated with readi- 
ness the testimony of an enemy, who seems 
to be a man of sense and observation ; espe- 
cially as we presumed that no other publica- 
tion would be able to avail itself of his narra- 
tive. This presumption has been justified. 
We now proceed to select some further parti- 
culars, asstated to Parliament, which are not 
only interesting at the present moment, but 
proper to be recorded for future information. 


We have already noticed the very small 
space of time which intervened between the 
report of the army’s being in good health, 
and being struck by disease ; we believe that 
in point of suddenness, this case is unprece- 
dented. The correspondence of Mr. Webb, 
the inspector of the hospitals furnishes the 
following remarkable circumstances, 

27th August, 1809.—The troops in the 
island of South Beveland continued ver 
healthy until about a week ago.—On the oath 
instant, Mr. Grant first mentioned that some 
cases of fever had occurred ; on the follewing 
day he reported the number at the different 
ports to be very consideratle, and stated the 
same at head quarters, for the information 
of the commander of the forces. 

Thus in the course of a single day is the 
alarm taken ;—the cases are augmented from 
some” toa very considerable number ;” 
and report is made to head-quarters, in conse- 
quence, by the medical attendant ! 

20th August, 1809.—During the time 
the operations were carrying on against 
Flushing, very few men were allached ly 
disease of any kind; within these few days, 
however, each of the regiments has had upon 
an average fiom six to ¢ight men attacked with 
feyer, which is of the simple continued form, 
and unallended by any extraordinary symp- 
foms. 

As the body of the army is about to pass 
South Beveland, and under circumstances 
which will not admit of their being encum- 
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bered with baggage, a considerable number of 
men (about 150) must be received into hos« 
pitals. 

By the articles of the capitulations of Ter« 
Vare and Flushing, it has been agreed that 
the French.medical officers are to look to this 
department for supplies of every kind, which 
will be great, as they have upwards of siz 
hundred sick in this place and at Flushing. 

Stating the French force at 6,000 men, 
this number of sick, 600, gives one in ten, of 
troops accustomed to the island. 


The unhealthy season in this province 
commences, as 1 am informed, about the 
middle of August, and contioues until the 
latter end of October.—!he endemics are 
remittant aud most obstinate intermittent 
fevers —Among the inhabitants, the former 
almost always degenerates into the latter, 
which is cured only by large and frequently 
repeated doses of bark and other powerful 
tonics. —The intermittents are chiefly of the 
tertian, though sometimes of the quartan type, 
and they often continue for many weeks toges 
ther.--The mortality is never very considerable, 

The fever whieh affects the British soldiers 
assumes at present a continued form, and a 
very great proportion of the cases are slight ; 
some however are of a more serious nature, 
and several have put on symptoms decidedly 
typhoick, 

Appearances strongly indicate that the 
army, if allowed to remain inactive in this 
swampy country, will soon be very sickly. 

Sir John Pringle in his Observations on the 
Disease of the Army, part i. chapter 7. pa 
58, remarks, that Mitelell's 
squadron which lay all this time at anchor in 
the channel between South Beveland and the 
Island of Walcheren (in both which places the 
distemper raged), was neither afflicted with 
fever nor flux, but amidst all that sickness 
enjoyed perfect health ; a proof chat the moist 
and putrid air of the marshes was dissipated 
and corrected before it could reach them ; and 
that a situation open to the wind is one of the 
best preservatives against the diseases of a 
neighbouring low and marshy country.” This 
was during the campaigns of 1742 to 1748. 

The very same occurrence distinguished 
the states of the navy and the army, as to 
sickness and health, in the expedition of 
1809. While the troops on shore were fall- 
ing sick, the Admiral was publicly congratu- 
lating all on ship-board on their exemption 
from disease. 

Water in Walcheren. 

There were wells in the island; I never 

heard the complaint of wantof water. 
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T heard individuals say that the water was 
bad; burl believe it will answer every pur- 
pose if I state that wa/er was sent from Eng- 
land, and 1 applied fo the principal Medi- 
ca! Officer to know what [had hetter do with 
thdt water, and by his advice, 1 Gave 17 TO 
THe Navy. 

This is part of the evidence of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Eyre Coote. 


The conduct of British officers in general, 
towards places thrown into their hands by 
the fortune of war is as clement, as consists 
with the safety of the troops confided to their 
command. On the present occasion we de- 
sire to direct the attention of the public to 
the spirited and truly honourable represen- 
tation of Lord Chatham, on behalf of the 
inhabitants of Zealand, then suffering for 
no fault of their own, as individuals, the 
inevitable distresses attendant on a_ seat 
of warfare. He writes to the ministry at 
home, from Middleburgh, Aug. 20............ 
T am of opinion that a requisition for mo- 
ney, by giving bills at par (or in other words 
a contribulion) while it would be felt as a 
measure of great rigour and injustice, would 
not be available here for the object in view, 
and still less in South Beveland, which is a 
place of no commerce, and where no specie 
whatever is supposed to exist. I should how- 
ever not have hesitated, in obedience to 
His Majesty’s commands, as signified by your 
Lordship, in making the attempt, and in 
enforcing a requisition for money by military 
execution, if I had couisidered the situation 
in which we stand tobe one to which the 
exercise of the extreme rights of war was 
applicable ; but it appears to me, in the 
present case, that when the island has sub- 
mitted, and thata capitulation has been enter- 
ed into, by which all private property has 
Leen guaranteed to the inhabitants ; the levy- 
ing a contribution of the nature in question 
would not be justifiable ; and your lordship | 
must permit me to add, that the calling 
upon us to act contrary to the faith which 
has been pledged, WOULD BE PLACING A 
BRITISH GENERAL AND A BRITISH ARMY 
IN A SITUATION TO WHICH THEY NEVER 
HAVE BEEN, AND I TRUST, N#VER WILL BE 
EXPOSED. 


The British commissary general, Mr. Ro- 
binson, with a consideration highly humane, 
also pleads tie cause of the suffering peasants 
as to the injury done them by depriving them 
of their cattle. 

I have the honour to state that it appears to 
me but reasonable the price should bear a | 
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proportion to the great demand we have made 
upon the inhabitants, who are not only drained 
ofcattle, butin many instances have been obli- 
ged to give up their cows, which were of 
greater value to them, in supporting their 
families, than can be made up to them by the 
highest price paid for beef.* 

In addition to this their horses and waggons, 
and drivers, have been taken from them for 
the conveyance of stores, &e. without any 
remuneration beyond their rations, and this 
at a time when they would otherwise be 
employcd in their harvest. 

As to giving the people bills at par, it cane 
not with any degree of justice be done at this 
moment, when all communication with the 
Continent is cut off; and even if those bills 
could find their way to Amsterdam, Rotter. 
dam, or Hambargh, there would be a loss of 
at least, 20 percent. upon them; therefore 
as I have not money sufficient for the above 
purpose, I submit the necessity of passing 
bills at a fair exchange. 

Notes were not negociable in South Beve+ 
land or in Walcheren; and great inconveni- 
ence was felt in South Beveland in consequence 
of the want of money for the troops ; and 
from the representations of that inconvenience 
Lord Chatham was induced to permica small 
issue, in coin and dollars chiefly, of about 
£200. a regiment on acceunt of the subsisi- 
ence that would have been to have beeu issued 
upon the 24th of Augnst, in order to reme- 
dy the pressing inconvenience. 

The mode of payment adopted by the 
Commissariat for stock and other articles pur- 
chased for the British troops in Zealand was to 
pay half in money and half iu bills. 

If the province of Zealand had been the 
seat of an active commerce, and the town of 
Flushing had been in a prosperous state, we 
doubt not the readiness of our commanders 
to have exercised all possible lenity towards 
the inhabitants : but, if any credit be due 
to representations made by the magistrates 
to the British officers, neither Zealand nor 
Flushing has known prosperity for a long 
time past. The city which has been unable 
during six years to pay any interest on its 
debts, is unquestionably in a state of poverty. 
Allowances must be made for the tone of 
complaint assumed by the magistrates, in 
the papers they presented to their captors ; 
the facts they contain are our object. 

There is due to private individuals, the 
greater number of whom are inhabitants of 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 229. 
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this city, the sum of 12,000 florins, for 
divers articles requisite and indispensably ne- 
cessary to the support of this town, and 
furnished in the year 1808; the sum of 8,000 
florins, for similar purposes for the current 
year; and the sum of 4,000 florias made 
indispensably necessary by the late siege. 

This city is also indebted about 144,000 
florins for stx years interests due on obliga- 
tions, a debt contracted at different times in 
the course of many years for the support of this 
town, the revenues of which have for many 
years falien far short of its necessary ex- 
penditure.—V'o meet these sacred debts, the 
non-payment of which plunges many a father 
of a family into the deepest distress, and cau- 
ses the total or partial ruin thereof, we have 
no other fund than the trifling sum of florins 
6,427. 9. 8. 

Moreover, we have been obliged to accu- 
mulate expences in obedience to the orders of 
Colonel Mosheim, to clear the streets of rub- 
bish and filth arising from the destructive 
effects of the late severe bombardment, to 
cause to be white-washed a part of the walls 
on the sea-side of this town, that may serve 
asa land-mark to His Majesty’s vessels ; we 
have contracted other debts ee necessary, 
for the discharge of which we depended 
solely on the sum of florins 6,427. 9. 8. and 
this suin having been so long withheld from 
us, we have been obliged to advance out of 
our own pockets a part of the wages due to 
the day latourers employed, who jor eight 
weeks past had not rece.ved any payment, 
and who, if such partial advance had not been 
made them, must, with their families, have 
perished for want. 

In consequence of these calamities, the 
public officers of Flushing addressed a long 
memorial to the British commanding officer, 
in which they renew in the first place their 
claim to certain sums of money, found in 
the town chest. Secondly, say they, 


We entreat your Excellency to permit us 
to invite your attention to another demand 
made on us, equally injurious to the interest 
of this city ; we mean that of the surrender 
of the Bells, or the payment of an equi- 
valent in money, a demand made by the 
commanding officer of the Royal Antillery. 

The artillery officers estimated the value 
of these bells, in the first instance, at 
£2,000: but taking into consideration the 
sufferings of the town, they lowered their de- 
mand to £500.—The equivalent was 
reduced however to 100 guineas. 

Those gentlemen persist in their pretene| 
sions, and although they have reduced their 
demand to 100 guineas, we cannat consent to 
it without dishonouring ourselve#, anc with- 
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out doifig a material injury to our admi- 
nistered ; and indeed where shall we find the 
above-mentioned sam ? Our town is without 
finances, without resources ; shall we levy a 
tax upon the citizens to find it? shall we raise 
it by a subscription ? it is useless to make the 
attempt; our citizens are so completely 
ruined by the accumulated misfortunes which 
have befallen ¢hem in rapid succession for 
some_years past, that their means are so far 
exhausted, that such a contribution latelv 
effected in favour of the poor provided 
scarcely half the sum now demanded. 

In respecting our churches and our hos- 
pitals, why should our bells, which are an 
integral part of the former, not be respected 
also? 

A third point necessary to be brought to 
the knowledge of the government is, that 
of the works which defend this town from 
the encroachments of the sea; formerly, the 
town of Flushing received from the Dutch 
government the important sum of 25,000 
florins yearly, to enable them to cause the 
necessary periodical repairs to be done, and 
to maintain these works in the best condition 
possible. The inundation of 1808, having 
very materially damaged them, and the con- 
tribution not Aaving Leen paid last year, 
these works are in the most deplorable state, 
and the greatest and most immediate efforts 
are required to prevent a part of this city 
Srom being swallowed by the sea. Of this, 
nothing more is required than to order a local 
inspection ; aud we have no doubt but the re- 
sult would be conformable to the details 
which the architect of this town has given 
us. 

The ramparts exposed to the sea require 
8,000 florins to pat them in repair ; the piles, 
jetties, and works in the front of and upoa 
the dykes, require 2,000 florins; and finally, 
the quays and basins of this town cannot be 
repaired as they ought for less than 77,980 
florins 10 sous. 

To complete our misfortunes, the ware- 
houses of this town are empty, and therefore 
we have no materials at hand ; we generally 
received our necessary supply from Hoiland or 
France, but both these markets are now shut 
against us. 

Before the cession of this city to France, 
its territory was much greater than it is at 
present, because six villages dej.ended there- 
on, over which it had rights of barony, and 
in and to which it administered criminal jus- 
tice, and which ia return gave revenues to 
this town. Jt is important to the welfure of 
this town that the territory and jurisdiction in 
question should be returned to it. 

The cathedral church of the Protestants 
alone requires the sum of 26,000 florins to 


tit again in repair; the Civil Hospice, an 
establishment which sheltered getually the 
M 2 


| 

| | 
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sick, infirm, orphans, and aged, excites the 
compassion of every one; the buildings are 
crippled by the balls and bombs; there is not 
a single room which has not suffered ; the 
unfortunate, who inhabited them, were 
driven to the necessity of seeking a refuge 
from the intemperance of the seasons else- 
where; 20,000 florins will be wanted to 
re-establish these buildings. ‘This situation, 
so deplorale, is nothing when compared to 
the daily and more urgent wants of the 
inhabitants of this Hospice. By the truly 
generuus di-position of His Excellency Lord 
Chatham, /a!fa@ ration of bread and meat 
has been grauted to each per day ; but is that 
all which they require? and yet it is all they 
have. Winter approaches ; every thing 1s 
consumed ; no provisions ; no finances to pro- 
cure any; no credit to assist us, because a 
debt of 15,009 floring opposes it ;—must all 
these unfortunate creatures perish for want? 
for it is impossible they can subsist on bread 
and meat only. Without clothing, without 
fuel, without candles or oil, without 
drink, without medical assistance and medi- 
cine ; without a thousand other articles equal- 
ly essential, a sudden death would be infi- 
nitely preferable to them to a longer continu- 
ance ina situation the most horrid that can 
be imagined. It is then of the utmost im- 
portance that the government should come to 
the immediate succour of the annual wants of 
this establishment, which are estimated at 24 to 
26,000 florins ; and the Bureau de Bienfaisance, 
an establishment for the relief of such poor as 
are not admitted into the Civil Hospice, 
and whose situation is equally distressing, 
distributes the sum of 14,000 florins annual- 
ly , but our treasury is quite empty. 

Flushing, stabbed in all its resources by the 
consequence of a disastrous and perpetual war, 
crushed by the inundation of 1808, ruined by 
the emigration of a great number of its inha- 
bitants, and particularly by those who were 
the most easy in circumstances, the conse- 
quence of the above-mentioned calamity, and 
of the cession of this city to France, de- 
stroved so as never to rise more by the events 
of the day; is she not deserving of compas- 
sion and relief? 

The cession of the City to France is 
repeatedly mentioned as the cause of emigra- 
tion, and thereby of ruin to Flushing. 

Whether the cloim of the British engineers 
to the bells of the churches of all towns 


which surrender to their arms be acustomary, | and the great expences they were at in clean- 


or justifiable claim, we must leave to the 


decision of casuisis better versed in the cus- | 


toms of war and the ‘usages of armies, 
than we pretend to be. 


by what authority it was made is not clear ; 
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and under what considerations it was reline 
quished, these papers are silent. But, justice 
is seldom all on one side. The British offi- 
cers detected a dishonourable attempt in the 
Jate mayor of Flushing, to carry off a part 
of the public money appertaining to the 
French government, and therefore by all the 
acknowledged rights of war the property of 
the captors. 


The undersigned Brigadier General Sontag, 
thinks it his duty to lay before. the Commit- 
tee some explanation relative to the money 
claimed by the Commissioners appointed by 
Lord Chatham and Sir Richard ama for 
investigating the public and private property 
in Zealand, viz. himself, Captain Lawford, 
R. N. and Col. Walker, 50th regiment ; 
they having received informations that the late 
Mayorof Flushing, Mr. Lammers, who had 
been appointed ly the French government, 
was about to depart from that town with pub- 
lic property in his hands,-conceived it their 
duty to call upon him to account for the same. 

This ci-devant Mayor, Lammers, gave seve- 
ral evasive answers ; and at last stated, that 
whatever sums had been in his possession, 
had been sent by him to Ecclo, a towa in 
French Flanders. 

The evasive manner in which he acted 
obliged Lhe Commissivners to place him under 
an arrest; the consequence of which was, 
that he paid into the hands of the new Mayor 
and Magistrates the sum of 10,627 uilders 
and 8 deniers, which had actually been in 
the pullic chest on the day of the surrender of 
Flushing. 

The Commissioners considering it to be 
their duty to enquire into the nature of the 
abovementioned sum, found, that 2,g2gguild- 
ers, 10 stnyvers, and 8 deniers, had been a gift 
from the Chief of the Dutch government to the 
sufferers of Flushing, by an inundation which 
had taken place in 1808; this sum they con- 
sidered mm the light of private property ; and 
as such, recommended it im their first report 
to be ajplied as originally intended, iw favour 


We do not, how- | 
ever, perceive that this claim was enforced: | jsJand; which measure received the sane 


of the poor sufferers ; but the remaining sum 
of 7,697 guilders 10 stuyvers, being rty 
alsolutely belonging to the public Rade of 
the Brench Government of Flushing, they 
decided upon as appertaining to the captor. 
Thatupon the representation of the Ma- 


gistrates to Lieutenant General Sir Eyre 
| Coote, stating the low state of their finances, 
| ing the town after the bombardatent, they 
were permitted to keep the whole for their 
| own use; and the captors were indemnified 
| by luis order for the sun of 7,697 guilders 10 
stuyvers, out of the public revenues of the 


tion of His Majesty’s government. 
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They conceive, it appears, that the whole 
sum of 10,627 guilders 8 deniers had never 
been paid into the hands of the Commission- 
ers, and much less had been seized by them. 

Sums of money wereactually given to the 
poor in Walcheren, both from the public 
Treasury, as well as by a private subseription 
in favor of the poor in Flushing, set on foot by 
Sir Eyre Coote, and contributed to by himself 
and many Ovflicers of the Army. 

J. Sontae, B. G. 
London, March 17th 1810. 


Several other articles of complaint appear 
to have been either the unavoidable effects 
of the siege; or mistastements intended 
to excite commiseration by unwatrantable 
inferences. Of these, several are explained 
in the course of these papers ; and others are 
either moderated, or justified. 

If Flushing, before its late sufferings was 
in a state of poverty and unable to pay the 
demands of its creditors, it is not likely, that 
it will be beholden to French munificence for 
a speedy restoration to prosperity. Before that 
takes place the national dock which was 
one inducement to attack the town must be 
reinstated. A work of no small labour, as 
we doubt not the event will shew. We ob- 
serve further, that if before the destruction 
of the dock and basin by violence the esti- 
mate of the repairs they required amounted 
to nearly 80,000 florins, the additional da- 
mage done, and their absolute destruction 
must greatly enhance the cost and labour of 
restoring them. The non-demolition of a 
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low water mark ; our lines of least resistance 
were from 7 to Q feet from the surface of 
the walls, and on each side we had four mines, 
so that there were altogether eight mines, and 
they succeeded in blowing the bottom com- 

| pletely out into the water, so that the upper 
mass of masonry fell down upon it. 


| It will require the next season to establish 
dains ; and perhaps steam-engines to get rid of 
| the water so as to examine and clear the foun- 
dativos upon which to establish a superstruc- 
ture , and it would require another year to 
restore the works. 


Gen. Don says, I have stated in my public 
letter very minutely what was destroyed . I 
believe, 1 cannot add to that ; the flood-gates 
were totally destroyed, all the mason’y in the 
vicinity of the floud-gates was destroyed, the 
great arsenal was entirely destroyed, it was 
burned down, and the walls were afierwards 
shaken by mines; the dock. yard was complete- 
ly destroyed, the line walls and all the fortifi- 
cations on the river, as far as not to risk the 
loss of the town by inundation. 

DUTCH FINANCES. 

The province of Zealand, as we have seen, 
was far from abounding in circulating specie ; 
and we may, itis presumable, consider it, 
as rather an outelying province in respect to 
commerce, as it is in situation, when coms 
pared to the more flourishing members of 
the Union. ‘These papers affurd us an oppor- 
tunity of stating the nature and subjects of 
the lowest rate of taxation imposed in the 
Dutch territories. The difficulties attending 
the obtaining of this account, plainly shew, 


part of these works, in order to avoid des- | 
troying the town entirely, is an incident | 
which demands the attention and applause | 


of the British public. 


Destruction of the Dock Yard. | 


Lieutenant Colonel Pilkington states, that | 


the destruction of the naval works at Flushing 
was complete. 
The entrance to the basin was completely | 
and effectually destroyed ; the interior of the | 
basin, the retaining wall of it on the South- | 
side, was spared, from the representations of | 
the inhalitants, that their destruction would 
take place if it were removed. | 
The walls of the flood-gates, which were | 
of masonry, about 128 feet long and 36 feet | 
thick, were blown up by means of mines ; the 
mines were sunk down as near to the bottom } 
as we considered to be advisable to guard | 


that those who drew it up, would willingly 
have concealed as much as possibly they 
could from those who demanded it; inferring, 
that what the British were not informed of 
as public taxes, they would not enforce pay- 
ment of from the inhabitants. Amsterdam, 
Roiterdam, and other towns of extensive 
trade, certainly pay aftera heavier rate. We 
should be glad of an opportunity of knowing 
what they contribute to the state revenue. 


Stalement of the Taxes and Revenues, as 
they have Leen established in this depart- 
ment by the Dutch Government; and of 
the manner in which they are collected: in 
consequence of the Nove from Brigadier 
General Sontag, Ly order of Lord Chat- 
ham, Commander of the British troops, 


Ist. Duty on Honses and Estates.—-A 


against being blown by letting in the water ; | duty of 14 perecent. upon all estates: to find 

the sills of the flood-gates were vine feet below | its value, the reutis multiplied by 162, waich 

low-water ; we went down to within two feet | states the presumptive value, and of which 

of the sills, we were therefore seven feet under | 14 per cent. is paid according to the taxes 
M 3 
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which are renewed every en or fifleen years. 
—Out of the whole rent is first deducted the 
expence of Polders and Dykes; and from the 
buildings the expence of repairs. 

2d. Personal additional duty, isa duty ot 
ten per cent. of the rent paid by the tenant 
from houses or other estates, according to the 
taxes, which are formed every year.—Estutcs 
or houses rented under 30 florins per annum, 
are exempted. 

3d. Duty on Servants, is paid for every 
person em, loyed as such ; for one, 5 florins ; 
two, 15; three, 30; four, 50; five, 75; 
six, 100; seven, 130; eight, 165; nine, 
210; tea, 250; and tor each servant above 
that number, 50; for each wale servant, 
30; for labourers, 3; for gardeners, 15; 
according to the taxes formed every year. 

4th. Duty ov Horses, is paid by every pri- 
vate person keeping horses for pleasure ; viz. 
1 horse, 25 florins; 2, 75; 3, 95; 4, 
179; 5, 195; 6, 310; and for each horse 
above that number, 50; according to the 
taxes formed eve y Year. — The horses used for 
manulactories or agricuture, pay tae lesser tax. 

5th. Duty on Horses is paid by hackney 
coachmen and livery stable-keepers, who 
hire carriages for pleasure or for travelling, 
for the winter mouths: 1 horse, 1 forin; 
2, 2; 3, 3. 10; each horse above that num- 
ber, 2; for the summer mouths, viz. 1 
horse, 1. 10; 2, 3; 3, 6; each horse 
above that number, 3. 10; these duties are 
paid monthly. 

6th. Cautle.—For every head of catile 
above the age of two years, 15 florins; un- 
der two years, 10. 

7th Furniture.—This duty is paid on all 
furniture above the value of 500 florins; 
from 500 to 4,000 one per ceut ; from 4,000 
to 8,000 1,4; from 8,000 or above 14.—Jew- 
els, gold aud silver is estimated at halfits va- 
lue. Tools or instruments for manufactories, 
libraries, museums, and pictures, are ex- 
empted. 

8th. Duty on Chimneys.—This duty is 
paid by the occupiers of the buildings, at 2 
florins for each fire per annum.—Buildings 
which have only two fires, and maunfactories, 
are exempted. 

Ist. Duty on Salt, is paid for each bag con- 
taining two Dutch salt-measures, 5 florins, to 
be paid by ¢he purchaser, according to the 
declaration from the salt-pans on the delivery. 

2d. Duty on Soap, is one-penny on each 
pound, to be paid by the purchaser, according 
to the declaration from the soap manufactu- 
rer.—Soap for exportation does not pay this 
tax. 

3d. Duty upon turf.—For each tun, being 
a measure of made turf, four-pence per tun ; 
and two-pence for the least cut with a spade. 
~The delivery is made by a permit as soon as 
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the Joty hasbeen paid.—Turf cut with a spade, 
and exported, is free of duty. 

4\i. Duty on Grinding.—For each last of 
wheat 108 florins, of rye 2!. 12. is paid 
by the person sending the grain to the mill.— 
Before the grain is sent to the mill, a permit 
is to Le obtained. 

5th. Dury on Wine, for each hogshead, 30 
florius, to be paid by the consumer, according 
to tie deelaration from the wholesale wine- 
merchant before delivery, which is done by 
6th. Duty on Foreign Brandy, distilled 
Spirits, Rum, Rack, and liquors —Brandy, 
Amsterdam,—proof, 60 florins per hogs- 
head ; Spirits, &c. 66; according to ihe mas 
nifest on the arrival in the country. 

sth. Duty on Meat.—For each Ox, Calf, 
Pig, Sheep, Lamb, which is killed, the 
value is estimated, and for each florin value 
three-pence duty —Upon a declaration before 
killing, a permit wil Le given upon the 
declaration. 

oth. Upon the weighing of Goods.—All 
goods, above 20lbs. weight, calculated ac. 
cording to their value, generaily not exceeding 
one per-cent. of the value is paid.—Upon the 
declaration of the seller, duty is paid as often 
as the goods ave delivered to another proprte- 
tor: some merchants agree to pay a certain 
sum yearly for it. 

i0th. Upon Dry Measure.—Is a duty upon 
all goods and merchandizes which are By oe 
measure, as coro, beans, seeds, { 49; rye 
and barley, 163; malt, 128; hops, 4%; 
coals, 4%; tar, 6§; cement teras, 6%; lime, 
34; life line, 9%; according to declaration 
of the sellers, and the sworn measures, 
which are io tske place as offen as the change 
of perint's takes place.—Small quantities are 
exempted. 

11th. Inland Duty upon Schuyts and Boats, 
aud Passage-money for Travellers.—A duty 
upon the inland vess Is at 3 florins per last; 
smaller vessels in proportion: the duty on 
pas-engers is of the fare; upon the declara- 
tion of the Owners, stating the description of 
the vessels. 

i2th, Duty upon Inheritance—-On the 
clear province of the succession, this duty is 
paid, 20. 10. OF. and 5 percent to the rela- 
tionship of the deceased, according to the 
value of the succession, to be declared by the 
executors. By a resolution made on the 
29:h of December 1806, the duty upon the 
succession has been increased one-tenth. 

13th, Dutyon Stamps,—Are stamps for 
receipts agreed upon, the amount being 
nearly 5 per cent.—By the payment of the 
duties a receipt upon a stamp is given, and is 
to be at the expence of the person who pays 
the said duty. 

14th. Small Stamps.—Is regulated accord- 


ing to the several objects it consists in, 
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stamps of two-pence to 500 florins.—These 
stamps are received from the stamp office by 
those who want them; ¢he stamps on patents 
are to be received every year. 

15th. On Foreign Products—The duty 
upon them is regulated according to the value, 
and in consequence of the established tarif.— 
Upon importation the duty is paid. 

16th. Stamps upon wrought Gold and 
Silver.—Ail wrought gold and silver in the 
country, or from foreign parts, to be paid 
for—This duty is paid at the stamp office. 

By a resolution of April 17th 180g, the 
following taxes have been increased one-tenth. 

The Duty on Houses, Servants, Horses, 
Passage for Travellers, Cattle, House Furni- 
ture, Chimnies, the grinding of Corn, Duty 
on Succession, Legacy, and Stamp on Pa- 
tents, 

Twelve and a half per-cent. ‘on Weights, 
Measures, Meat, Wine, Brandy and Foreign 
Products. Gin éwenty per-cent. 

The smali Stamps are increased, if of 6d. 
to G$d.; from Gd. to 10d. one penny, above 
10d. one-tenth, 

(Signed) T. H. Huerouee. 
Middleburgh, 25th Aug. 1809. 

Polders are marsh lands alternately over- 
flowed and left dry by the salt water, as the 
tide ebbs and flows, The importance of 
maintaining the defences around these, as well 
as of maintaining the dykes, on which the 
roads run, and which are the only means of 
inland communication, insures the expences 
they demand the first place in all payments 
for public use. 

The following articles we subjoin, as pro- 
per to be be recorded and connected with the 
present subject. 

We cannot penetrate the reasons which 
induced the commander in chief to affect an 
ignorance concerning the situation of tue dock 
vards of Antwerp, for which we can give 
him no credit. A place for building and 
launching of large ships, could not be sought 
by any man distant from the river side: such 
constructions could neither be raised on a 
wide plain, nor in a shallow ereek. They 
must therefore, be placed along the bank ofthe 
stream, as they are described to be by a report 
to government, and by Major Gen. Erskine. 


Particulars concerning Flushing, Walcheren, and Zealand. 
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| to admit of nine sail of the line being 
constructed at the same time, and that nume« 
ber was actually on the slips. There were no 
dry-docks of masonry for repairing or receiving 
ships. 

Some houses had been removed to give 
sufficient space for the yard, which was 
represented to be inclosed by a high wooden 

—— and is separated from the town by the 
| breadth of a street, the upper stories of which 
overlook it. The yard was kept in great 
order; the tinsber was deposited on the espla- 
uade ; the storehouses were new ; the anchor 
forges were built of masonry ; the buildings 
where the cordage was kept were of wood. 

The new basin, intended to receive 50 ships 
of the line, was began early in the summer 
of 1809, and was expected to be compieted in 
three years.* It is situated near the northern 
| extremity of the town. The old India-house 
stood nearly in the centre of it. From 8 to 
900 men, including galley-slaves, were em- 
ploved in these works. 

The arsenal is situated all along the bank of 
the river, from one extremity of the town to 
the other, stretching to the citadel. 


The idea of blocking up the Scheldt by 
sinking vessels in it, is not new. Report 
had long maintained a kind of tradition, 
that something of this description had been 
effected by the United Provinces, when 
they restrained the trade of Antwerp, for- 
merly the most flourishing city of the Low 
Countries. We believe the greatest restraint 
ou the trade of that city was the removal of 
mercantile capital to Amsterdam, for freedom 
and security. However that might be, the 
following are Admiral Strachan’'s 


Reasons for not sinking vessels to block up 
the Scheldt. 


The public anxiety, though under a state 
of delusion, has been led to imagine, that 
nothing is more easy than to block up the 
navigation of a river where the channel is 
narrow; and Iam ready to confess, no per- 
son’s opinion was more eagerly beat than mine 
to this persuasion, on the first sensation 
which was produced from the impression of 
theory ; but that idea was materially altered 
by the effect of observation and practical re- 
search. 

I had taken steps to prepare vessels, before 
I was satisfied of the imexpediency of doing 
so 


Docks at Antwerp. 

The dock is situated between the town and | 
the citadel, about a hundred yards from the | 
latter, by which it is commanded. The | 
dock-yard was began since the commencement 
of the present war, Its extent is sufficient 


Captain Penske, a very active and intelligent 
officer, who was stationed at Bathz wiin the 
marine brigade, ascertained the rise of the 
tides to be from twenty lo twenty four feel; 


* Compare Panorama, Vol VI. p. 957. 
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and on the @d of September, which happened 
to be the dead of the neaps, he was directed 
to measure tie rise of the tide, the wind was 
then at S. E. certainly the most checking 
wind in the Sclcldi, aod yet it rose eighteen 


Jeet. 


After this statement of facts, I venture to 
subinit to their lordstups’ consideration, whe- 
ther with such a rise of tide, and in a 
situation where the genius and activity of 
French mechanics could be employed without | 
any interruption, there was the least prospect, 
by sinking vessels, to prevent or even to im- 

e the navigation of that part of the river ; 
en must be evident, that any thing raised 
above the level of low water could easily be 
removed, and without claiming the advantage 
of what they could work under water, I 
think it will not be denied, that nothing is 
more practicable than to get ships across such 
a narrow bank as any description of vessels 
would form that we could sink ; the eneimy’s 
ships might be without difficulty lightened to 
feet. 

It appears, on a final calculation, that it 
will be necessary to destroy twenty-six. larze 
ships and twenty-one smaller ones, to accom- 
plish this purpose. 


Conscription at Rotterdam. 
The principal officers of Rotterdam, recBiv- 


ed orders totake away the boys of a certain 
age (about 17) from an institution called ihe 

ieshiings, a kindof poor house, and send 
them tothe ariny, which they attempted to 
do on that nighi ; but the mob rose, beat the 
officers and their civil guard, and rescued the 
bovs, swearing they should not go. The citi- 
zens took up arms in their behalf, and it 
caused good of uproar in the town. 

Extraorpinary ExpeEnce. 
Of the late Expedition to the Scheldt. 


Paymaster of the Forces ........ 2,962 — — 
Secretary at War .................. 12,902 7 — | 
Commissary -General............ 146,146 2 8 
Storekeeper-General.............. 46,479 8 3 
lt 9,436 13° 7 
64,202 16 10 
280,966 10 — 
Sceretary of State (Colonial 


£834,275 10 7 
Rd. Wuartoyn. 
Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
sth March 1810. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama, 


Sir. — You some time ago* favoured us 
with your sentiments in correction of certain 
transgressions in Bovine Nomenclature, by 
the intioduction of foreign appellations, and 
the appropriation of them to British cattle. 
Those remarks shewed that nothing however 
ininute, when connected with the concerns 
of the nation, escapes your researches. Give 
me leave, therefore, to represent to you my 
dread of the danger to which our language 
is exposed from another quarter, which is 
very frequently brought under public con- 
sideration, in more than one character; I 
mean India. 

That the pedigrees of our race horses, which 
are more earefully preserved than those of 
their proprietors, whether noble, or ignoble, 
gentle or simple, du exhibit various high- 
sounding, illustrious, and even imperial nemes, 
Lam proud to admit: they have their «* Plans 
tagenets, — Queen Bess, Conqueror, Rock- 
ingham, Duke,” &c. but these are easily un- 
derstood, being English : even King Herod,” 
may be admitted, as we are familiar with the 
story of that king and his ‘* Mariamne :” 
but what are we to understand by ‘* Ayesha” 
Fatima "—** Toorkamanee Chand- 
nee’ —Seetara”"—** Seidanee "—** Waha- 
bee Muxee” and ‘* Abubekur ? "— 
names which lately appeared in the sale-list of 
Major Frazer's stud at Madras. ‘The number 
of that gentleman's stud Ly the list, amount- 
ed only to 40 ; but by calculation to several 
more, as somé@of them are numbered 284; 
283 , and so, besides 37 we have 371 ; 384; 
384%, This I suppose is an Oriental manner 
of reckoning ; and that rupees are counted in 
the same manner. J understand that some of 
these foreigners are on their way to England. 

Now J would not have you think that I 
envy gentlemen in India the extent of their 
the establishments they require, 
or the depth of purse which enables them 
to support these delights; but I am vastly 
desirous of knowing what language I talk 
when speaking of horses, lest I should astonish 
the featherat Newmarket by assuring him that 
«© A-looby-cur was as rapid as lightening ;” 
or should expose myself to the ridicule of some 
sprig of a Nabob by tracing the pedigree of 
Black Moll out of Fatimah Chandnee, by 
Capsicum, outof Seeta ah-Ayeshah-Wahabee- 
Toorkamanee, &c.—So, pray, Sir, as you 
and your Correspondents understand all Jan- 
guages, have the goodness to tell me what 
these names signify ; and whether they may 
be decently used before ladies ; for as I have 
but lately ventured on the turf, I do not wish 
to expose my ignorance in public, though [ 
confess it to you in private. —I am, Sir, 
yours, &c. Youne 


* Compare Lit. Pan. Vol. VI. 0. 786. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Excerpta from the Report of the President 
(J. C. Curwen, Esq ) to the Working- 
ton Agricuitural Society: including a 
Report on the State of Agriculture in the 
Isle of Man, for 1809. 


Notwithstanding the partial failures of Jast 
year's wheat crops, from the ravages of the 
mildewin particular districts, the produce has 
been found adequate to the demand ; and for 
a second year, we have had a sufficiency of 
grain of British growth for supplying ourselves 
and colonies. A considerable alarm existed 
immediately after the harvest, in consequence 
of the supposed extent of tnjury received from 
the mildew. This advanced tue price beyond 
the occasion, as was afterwards proved by its 
reduction, which wok place in all parts of the 
kingdom. Barley was a more tailing crop, 
and continued above a fair average : Oats were 
high; but fell back to a moderate price. 
Some small supplies have found their way 
from France to the London marke:. There 
being no prospect of famine, the cyafiy tyrant 
was very willing to exchange prodtee for 
specie, flattering himself it would accelerate 
his views of national ban\ruptey. 1 greatly 
doubt the policy of suffering such intercourse. 
Desirable as it undoubtedly is to have the first 
necessary of life cheap, I should not :ecom.- 
mend the receiving it from those in hostility 
with us. We commute for temporary reliei 
what furnishes them with the means of car- 
rying on the war. It is difficult to discuss 
such a question without hazard of appearing 
selfish. ‘The advance inade in prices of grain 
has beea the means of enabling us to raise 
within the empire the grain requisite for our 
consumption. A price that affords to the 
farmer a fair and adequate return operates to 
prevent exorbitant prices. Cheapness is not 
permanently attended with beneficial conse- 
quences. The laws relating to bounties 
on grain require revision. ‘The exgliiibpes 
of every year teaches us the importance of 
giving encouragement toagriculture. Europe 
and America will both attempt io manu- 
facture for themselves; in which case, if we 
should unfortunately retain the wish, we 
should not long be supplied with the means 
of importing grain from foreign countries 
The increase of agricultural produce in grain 
is augmented four millions within the last 
five years. Foreign trade, [import of corn] 
consequently, tothisamount, is, I trust, for 
ever 

While the whole of Europe is distressed, and 
mary of the most fertile districts destroyed, 

reat Britain is rapidly improving Asa proof, 
I should instance the passing, in the last 


session of parliament, of 140 inclosure acts ;* 
near the double of any former year. Ime 
provements in agriculture are not confined 
to the reclaiming of waste grovud. A bet. 
ter and more productive system of husbandry 
is everywhere extending itself, by which the 
land already in tillage will double its produce, 
The advantage that will be derived from this 
change of system will continue to develope 
itself for many years to come. Population 
will keep pace with the supply: I entertain 
not the least doubt that it will admit of being 
doubled. Happy England! whose prosperity 
has received stability frouy the hostile police 
of the enemy of mankind! He desared 
himself, by shutting out our commerce from 
the continent, he would reduce us to receive 
whatever terms he might be pleased to pre- 
scribe! The result has proved the very reverse. 
What a source of strength and security 
against foreign aggression will our inerease 
of population afford! What multiplied in- 
ternal exertion! What a permanent and 
unassailable revenue will arise fiom it! The 
may be disposed to rest his specu- 
ations upon this view of the subject. The 
philosopher will begin where the political 
caleulator leaves off, and consider what will 
be the relative state of man by the change of 
system, and whether a nation thoroughly 
commercial, of one whose general tendeney 
is turned to agriculture, and which trades 
only to supply its own wants, presents man 
ina better and more favourable aspect. In 
this point of view, it is my humble opinion 
that agriculture appears to claim the pre 
eminence, and is entitled to the protection 
and encouragement of those who wish well 
io their country and mankind. Whatever 
contributes to individual probity advances 
national prosperity. ‘The corruption of mos 
rals introduced by manufactories has robbed 
the nation of more than it has acquired im 
return. 

The stoppage of distilleries was beneficial 
to the country, and has given the furmer no 
reason to complain. It is fortunate a sub- 
stitate has been found for the distilleries, 
which has been, and may be, made beneficial 
to our colonies in cases of scarcity, Weste 
India proprietors have been peculiarly affected 
oy the times, no one can question or deny. 
That they should complain is natural; but 
when they endeavour to magnify their 


importance to the mother-country, and hint: 


at the consequences of a separation fioth us, 
i am prem tempted to say—the sooner 
the better. They tell us of six millions of 
revenue raised from their trade. But who 
pays it? And were the cost of defence placed 
against the gain, I believe we should not 
have much wo fear from seeing them iu- 


* Comp. Panorama, Vol. V1. p. 1267 et al. 
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dependent. Were all monopoly of trade de- 
stroyed, and colonization put an end to, 
I verily believe the effect would be as much 
fos our advantage, as it is found in the 
instance of the separation of America. At 
the commencement of that contest, there 
was but one man in the kingdom who 
advaneed the opinion, that the separation 
would prove ultimately beneficial to Great 
Britain. 

The application of chemistry to the pur- 

es of agriculture is likely to produce the 
most beneficial results. 


A valuable friend of mine, one of the 
earliest and most strenuous advocates and pro- 
moters of improvement in this country, the 
late Sir Henry Fletcher, viewing the estate of 
a gentleman where little attention had been 
paid to its improvement, asked the proprietor 
if he knew what was the law in China, as ap- 
plicable to persons who had their land in a si- 
milar situation? On being answered in the 
negative, the worthy baronet replied—** It is 
** taken from them, and given to others who 
«* are better acquainted with its value.” W hat 
a change of property would such a law produce 
in various parts of this kingdom! 


Numbers of Scotch, as well as Durham and 
Northumberland farmers, have for some time 
been tempted to emigrate into the west of 
England, as well as into other counties, by 
which means an improved husbandry will be 
introduced, while double the rents are aflord- 
ed for the landlord. Those of the old far- 
mers who pertinaciously adhere to their esta- 
biished practices, cannot afford to give the 
rents these new comers do: the consequence 
is, that many of them lose their farms. Anx- 
jously as I wish to sec improvements every 
where introduced, I lament it should be at- 
tended with turning ont a tenantry that have 
held the property from father to son for gene- 
rations. The public interest reqnires the great- 
est possible produce should be drawn from 
the earth; and it is too much to expect of 
landlords to make the sacrifices that would 
enable those who have hitherto held the land 
to continue practising their old methods. 

Mr Coke’s plan is the most liberal and dig- 
nified. Two years previous to the expiration 
of his lease, the old farmer, if his conduct had 
been proper, has an offer of his farm at the 
valnation put upon it: if refused, then it is 
let to the best advantage. It very rarely hap- 
pens there is any hesitation. The land- 
valuers in Norfolk conduct themselves in such 
a manner as to possess the confidence of both 
landlord and tenant: they fairly weigh the 
interests of both parties in an equal balance ; 
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by which means failures of tenants seldom 
occur. 

The bills of inclosure which have passed 
this session of parliament are nearly six times 
as many as at the commencement of the pre- 
sent reign! Nor shall we form a just estimate 
of the increase of victual by what may be 
supposed to be acquired from the lands bring- 
ing into cultivation! Improved management 
is every where rapidly maltipt ying the produce 
of what was under the scan. Great as are 
the burdens of taxation, a prospect opens for 
their being lightened. Obtain the provision 
necessary for six millions additional population 
and estimate them only of the middle or lower 
order, and suppose a million of families, each 
family paying Ol. taxes! this would add six 
millions of revenue ! 


To give some idea of the importance of 
agriculture, let us advert to the cost of 
supplying the inhabitants of London with the 
first necessaries of life, for the year :— 
Butchers’ meat (at half a poun 

for each individual per day, 

supposiig a million), at 7d. 


POE £5 ,250,000 

5,000,000: 

£ 14,200,000 


This supposes nothing to be consumed beyond 
what is necessary for sustenance with the 
most rigid economy. As the ee? reverse is 
known to be the case, a great addition must 
be made to the estimate to make it correct. 

I was astonished how soon the young oxen 
were broke into work, and at their attach- 
ment to their feeder! 1 was not prepared to 
give the ox the credit due to him he capacity 
and docility. With good usage, he is quite as 
trade as a horse. 

The whole of the brute creation are suscep- 
tible of very strong feelings of gratitude, and 
I believe it would rarel Eines they would 
want docility, if properly treated. 

In nothing was I more forcibly struck, or 
more gratified in my excursion into Scotland 
last year,than by the systemof cottagers attach- 
ed to every great farm. ‘These receive a con- 
siderable part of their wages in kind. ‘The 
appearance of themselves and their families 
bespeaks happiness and contentment. I con- 
sider their situation as infinitely preferable ta 
the smal! far:ner, They had an abandance 
of the necessaries of life ; and were free from 
the anxiety and care arising from un- 
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prosperous occurrences attendant upon sea- 
sons, It is difficult to persuade any man to 
adopt what appears an inferiority of situation. 
—It is not his own feelings, but the opinion 
of others that sway him. This sentiment is 
universally felt, and actuates all orders. 


If the principles which are entertained in 
regard to the decay of apple trees be well 
founded, I think it will equally hold good, ia 
all the other productions of nature which are 

ropagated by other means than from seed. 
Thhs is undovbtedly an object of great na- 
tional concern. ‘The potatoe becomes every 
year of more and more importance in the 
scale of the necessaries of life. This dis- 
temper (the curl) in potatoes appears to have 
greatly increased of late years, and no satis- 
factory cause has been hitherto assigned. In 
some districts it is said not to be known. It 
would be well worth inquiring whether in 
such places they were in the habit of raising 
potatoes from the apple, or had continued to 
a ger them from the same seed for any 
ength of time. 

Angust 15th.) I was highly gratified and 
much jnterested, on viewing the improve- 
ments of Joseph Bell, E-q. of Hollins. 
Much is this country obliged, and greatly 
will it be benefited by his exertions, in in- 
troducing the culture of Flax. ‘The extensive 
scale on which he has embarked in growing 
it cannot fail of awakening the general atten- 
tion of the country. Flax has long been 
grown, ina trifling way, in various parts of 
Cumberland. Mr. Bell first observed and 
was struck with the culture of flax in a 
district near York. Ov a careful examination, 
Jinding it greatly superior in quality to any 
Joreign flax, and that the cpm! received 
opinion of its impoverishing the land, was 
unfounded, he determined upon attempting it 
at Hollins. In the first year, he had four 
acres; in the present, eighteen. 

The produce sold for 28]. per acre—cost of 
preparation, 9!. I was present when one 
field was ploughing, on which flax had been 
grown. The wif turned up in the finest 

ossible tilth, and had every appearance of 
bang in admirable condition for producing 
a crop of wheat. 

The quality of the flax produced in Britain 
ts greaily superior to that of the flax import- 
ed from Russia. 


The cottager’s premium was bestowed on 
William Jefferson, of Mawbray, parish of 
Abbey Holm, for rearing and  educatin 
eleven children without parochial relief. 
—Glorious and honourable example in the in- 
dividual! But disgraceful for the fons 
that the state of the labouring classes should 
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be such as to render meritorious and worthy of 
reward, the bringing up and educating a fa- 
mily without parochial relief ! There must 
be something radically wrong where honest la- 
bour will not yield sufficient to support a wife 
and children. Loudly does it call upon the 
legislature to inquire whence it arises: Is it 
from the disparity of labour to the necessaries 
of life, or from the general laxity of mo- 
rals? If one, or both, contribute to this 
dreadful effect, a remedy should be sought, 
Does the politician see no danger to the em- 
pire from such an unnatural state of society ? 
A nation, half of whose population are pau- 
pers, cannot be flourishing! It is preposte~ 
rous to talk to us of the benefits that com- 
merce has brought us! That country must 
be rapidly declining both in morals and 
strength, when the great mass of the people 
caunot afford to marry without becoming a 
burthen to others ! The five millions spent in 
maintaining the poor, under the present sys- 
tem, seems to aggravate and spread wider the 
evil! Fortunately for us, we yet feel less of 
it than in almost any other part of Great 
Britain. —We cannot hope long to enjoy this 
advantage: in a short period the evil must 
reach us; and who will deny that the cha- 
racter of the lower orders is not every where 
degraded by the state of dependence in which 
they are placed ? 


. 


What must be the admiration of the friends 
to Manx agriculture, when they see its inte- 
rests espoused by that sex whose example can 
never fail of having the most powerful in- 
fluence ! The attempt to improve agriculture, 
on the part of a lady, would alone entitle her 
to the highest commendation. But when 
success places her in the first rank of agricul- 
turists, } know not how to adopt expressions 
equal to the occasion, without hazarding the 
wounding her delicacy. 1 allude to the farm 
of Miss M‘Cartney, in the parish of Kirk- 
Maughold. The reports I have of this lady's 
improvements are, that they have advanced 
the value of the land from 5s, per acre to £5. 


I view with more internal satisfaction the 
share I have had in the establishment of 
schools upon Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster's 
ee. than any thing else 1 have undertaken. 

Jniting the School with my farm, whilst 
it promotes my agricultural objects, makes 
the system of education more complete. The 
wages so earned are paid in the presence of 
the whole school. Each boy receives what 
is due to him; and none are ever suffered 
to work, whose general conduct is not gvod. 
Theemulation that is created by seeing the 
fruits of their industry distributed, produces 
such an effect as induces me to believe the 
impression will not easily be effaced. 
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MEMOIRS OF MR. G. BRUCE OF RADCLIFFE 
HIGHWAY, NATURALIZED NEW ZBA- 
' LANDER, AND HUSBAND TO THE PRIN- 
CESS AETOCKOE, YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF 
TIPPAHEE, KING OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Or the following narrative we have seen 
two accounts, differing in some trivial parti- 
culars. We have chosen the present, as be- 
ing the most perspicuous and copious, with 
less of crimination than the other. We have 
added a few incidents, from equal authority. 


A princess of New Zealand, one of the 
of Tippahee, arrived in the 
of May 1809 at Calcutta, accompanied by 
her husband, an Englishman of the name 
of Bruce. The adventures of this couple 
excited a pretty general interest. 

George Bruce, son of John Bruce, fore- 
man and clerk to Mr. Wood, distiller at 
Limehouse, was born in the parish of Rad- 
cliffe Highway in 1779. In 1789 he en- 
tered on board the Royal Admiral, East-In- 
diaman, Captain Bond, as boatswain’s boy. 
Sailed from England for New South Wales, 
and arrived at Port Jackson, in 1790, where, 
with the consent of Captain ond, he quit- 
e an ship, and remained at New South 

ales. 


At Port Jackson, Bruce entered into the 
niaval colonial service, and was employed for 
several years under Lieutenants Robins, Flin- 
ders, and others, in exploring the coasts, 
surveying harbours, head lands, rocks, &c. 
He was lastly turned over to the Lady Nelson, 
Captain Simmonds, a vessel fitted up for the 
express rpose of conveyin ippahee, 
King of New Zealand, ‘which 
he made to the government at Port Jackson, 
to his own country. The King embarked, and 
the Lady Nelson sailed on her destination. 
During the passage, Tippahee was taken 
dangerously ill, and Brace was appointed to 
attend him 5 he acquitted himself so highly 
to the king's satisfaction, that he was honor- 
ed with his special favour ; and on their ar- 
rival, the king requested that he should be 
allowed to remain with him, at New Zea- 
jand, to which Captain Simmonds consened, 
and Bruce was received into the family of 
Tippahee. 


Bruce spent his first few months in New 
Zealand, in exploring the country, and in 
acquiring a knowledge of the language, man- 
ners, and customs of the people. He found 
the country healthy and pleasant, full of ro- 
mantic scenery, agreeably diversified by hills 
and cove wood. The 
people were hospitable, frank, and open ; 
though rude and ignorant, yet worshipping 
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neither images, nor idols, nor aught that is 
the work of human hands ;—acknowledging 
one Omnipotent, Supreme Being. 

As the king proposed to place the young 
Englishman at the head of his army, it was 
necessary that he should be previously tat- 
towed, as without having undergone that 
ceremony he could not be regarded as a war- 
rior. The case was urgent, and admitted of 
no alternative. He therefore submitted reso 
lutely to this painful ceremony; and his 
countenance presents a masterly specimen of 
the art of tattowing. 

Being now tattowed in due form, Bruce 
was recognized as a wariior of the tirst rank, 
naturalized as a New Zealander, received in- 
to the bosom of the king’s family, and bho» 
noured with the hand of the Princess Ae» 
tockoe, the youngest daughter of Tippahee, 
a maiden of 15 or 16 years of age, whose 
native beauty had probably been great, fut 
which has been so much improved by the 
fashionable embellishments of art, that all 
the softer charms of nature, all the sweet- 
ness of original expression, are lost in the 
bolder impressions of tatiowing. 

Bruce now became the chief member of 
the king’s family, and was vested with the 
government of the island. Six or eight 
months after his marriage, the English ships 
Inspector, the Ferrett, South -Sea-Whaler, 
and several other English vessels touched at 
New Zealand for supplies, and al! of them 
found the beneficial influence of having a 
countryman and friend at the head of affairs 
in that island, ‘They were liberally supplied 
with fish, vegetables, &c. &e. 

Our Englishman and his wife were now 
contented and happy, in the full enjoyment 
of domestie comfort, with no wants that 
were ungratified, blessed with health and 
verfect independence. Bruce looked forward 
with satisfaction to the progress of civilizati- 
on, which he expected to introduce among 
the people with whom, by a singular destiny, 
he seemed doomed to remain during his life. 
While enjoying these hopes, the ship Gene- 
ral Wellesley, about 120r 14 months ago, 
touched ata point of New Zealand, where 
Bruce and his wife then chaneed to be. 
This was at some distance from the king's 
place of residence. Capt. Dalrymple applied 
to Bruce to assist him in procuring a cargo 
of spars and benjamin, and requested speci- 
mens of the principal articles of produce of 
the island: all which was cheerfully done. 
Captain Dalrymple then proposed to Bruce 
to accompany him to North Cape, distant 
about 25 or 30 Jeagnes, where it was report- 
ed that gold dust could be procured, and Cap- 
tain Dalrymple santialvel that Bruce might 
prove useful to him in the search for the gold 
dust. With great reluctance, and after many 
entreaties, Bruce consented to accompany 
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Capt. Dalrymple, under the most solemn as- 
surances of being safely brought back, and 
landed at the Bay of inde: He accord- 
ingly embarked with his wife on board the 
General Wellesley, representing at the same 
time to Capt. Dalrymple, the dangerous con- 
sequences of taking the king’s daughter from 
the island ; but their fears were quieted by 
the solemn, and repeated assurances of Capt. 
Dalrymple, that he would at every hazard re- 
land them at the Bay of Islands, the place 
from which they embarked. Being at length 
all on board, the Wellesley sailed for the 
North Cape, where they soon arrived and 
Janded. Finding that they had been entirely 
misinformed as to the gold dust, the Welles- 
Jey made sail in order to return to New Zea- 
land ; but the wind becoming foul, and con- 
tinuing so for 48 hours, they were driven 
from the island. On the 3d day, the wind 
became more favourable, but Capt. Dalrym- 
ple did not attempt to regain the island, bat 
stood on for India. Bruce now gently re- 
monstrated and reminded him of his promises, 
to which Capt. Dalrymple replied that 
« he had something else to think of, than 
to detain the ship by retarning with a valua- 
ble cargo, to the island; besides he had ano- 
ther and a better island in view for him.” 

On reaching the Feegee, or Sandal-wood 
Islands, Capt. Dalrymple asked Bruce, if he 
chose togo on shore and remain there ? which 
he declined, on account ef the barbarous and 
sanguinary disposition of their inhabitants. 
Capt. D. desired that he would choose for 
himself, and then took from him several 
little presents, which he hiiself and his offi- 
cers had given to him at New Zealand—these 
were now given to the natives of the islands 
in the boats then along side. 

Leaving the Feegee Islands, they steered 
towards Sooloo ; visiting two or three islands 
in their passage—After remaining four or 
five days at Sooloo, they sailed for Malac- 
ca, where they arrived in December 1808. 
At Malacca, Capt. 
went on shore. The 
see the governor or commanding officer, to 
state his grievar.ces ; but as it was late in the 


evening when he landed, he could not see } 


him ull the following morning, by which 
time Capt. Dalrymple had weighed from Ma- 
lacca Roads, leaving Bruce on shore, and 
carrying off his wife on board the Wellesley 
to Penang. 

Bruce acquainted the commanding officer 
at Malacca with his case, and expressed his 
wish to regain his wife, and to return with 
her to New Zealand. ‘The commanding 
officer endeavoured to console him ; desired 
that he would patiently wait at Malacca, for 
ashort time, as some ships might probably 
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Dalrymple and Bruce | 
latter was anxious to | 
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procure a passage for himself and his wife, 
and that in the mean timie, he would write 
to Penang, desiring that his wife should be 
returned to her husband at Malacca. After 
waiting for three or four weeks, accounts 
were received of Capt. Dalrymple’s arrival at 
Penang ; upon which» Brace obtained the 
commanding officer's permission, and 
Malacca in the Scourge gun brig for Penang, 
where, upon his arrival, he found that his 
wife had been bartered away to Capt. Ross. 
On waiting on the governor of Penang, he 
was asked what satisfaction he required for 
the ill treatment he had experienced? Bruce 
answered that all he wanted was to have his 
wife restored, and to get a_ passage if possible 
to New Zealand. Through the interference 
of the governor, his wife was restored to him. 
With her he returned to Malacca in hope of 
the promised passage to New South Wales ; 
but as there was no appearance of the expect- 
ed ships for that port, he was now promised a 
passage for himself and his wife to England, 
on one of the homeward bound Indiamen, 
from China. By getting to England, heho 
ed from thence to find a passage to New Sout 
Wales ; but the China ships only anchored 
in Malacca Roads, for a few hours, durin, 
the night, sothat he had no opportunity o 
os by any of the ships of that fleet. 

e then entreated the commanding officer to 
get him a passsage on the Sir Edward Pellew 
to Penang, where he hoped to overtake the 
Indiamen. A passage for himself and his 
wife was accordingly provided on board the 
Pellew, and on his arrival at Penang, he 
found the Indiamen still there; but he conld 
not be accommodated with a passage to Eu- 
rope, without the payment of 400 dollars, 
Not having that sum, nor the means of 
raising it, he came on, with the Sir Edward 
Pellew, to Bengal, where be and his wife 
(the affectionate companion of his disteess,) 
have been most hospitably reecived, and 
where their hardships and long sufferings wil 
be soothed and forgotten in the kindness that 
awaits them. Opportunities will probably 
occur ia the course of a few months, of a 
passage to New South Wales, from whence 
they will find no difficulty in regaining New 
Zealand. 

It was believed that a subsequent visit of 
Tippahee to Port Jackson, had partly for its 
object to inquire after his favourite daughter 
and his son-in-law, who had been earried so 
unaccountably from his coasts. 


*,* We have not seen Capt. Dalrymple's 
statement of events; aad therefore deem it 
justice to suggest the propriety of not detet- 
mining on his conduct, which appears to 


touch there, on their passage from Bengal | have been both uawarran table and ¢ruel, ail 
to New South Wales, by which he would that officer aas beew beard io his justification, 
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$01) Principal Productions of New®fealand. (sor | 
the vear. In the summer season tlrey are th 

Aetockoe, the Princess of New Zealand, | visited by shoals of mackerel ; and during ge 

was presented, on Monday June 19, at the | the winter, the coasts are frequented by im- 
Government House, to the Right Honora- | mense quantities of herring. The island is I 
a ble the Governor General. She was intro-.| watered by many fine rivers, which abound 
duced by Commodore Hayes, and was most with fish, some of which are well known in kn 
by courteously received. The Princess appeared Europe, while others seem peculiar to the Hi 
slightly embarrassed at the first moment of couutries in the southern ocean. The shores ex 
introduction ; but she soon recovered her | of the rivers and their lakes are frequented by Re 
wsual ease and affability of manner. Shehas | wild geese and wild ducks ; but it is remarks 0 
made such rapid progress in English, that she , able that they have no tame web footed birds. M 
clearly comprehends whatever she hears | The only quadruped on the island is a kind , 
in that language, and gives a distinct and | of fox, and the only reptile, a dull, slug- | 
intelligible answer in the same tongue. The | gisl lizard. bm 
P dress of the Princess had a striking and shewy | y7, scarcely need call the attention of our ott 
effect. It was formed of ribbons and other So 
materials, so as to resemble as nearly as possi- 
ble, the dresses of fine flaxen mats and orna- | this distant island; but, as we understand de 
mental feathers of the ladies of the highest | that the New-Zealand flax has failed in the 3 
uality in New Zealand. After a short au- | hands of Europeans of justifying the high « 
pd opinion formed of it, chiefly from (as is sup- stn 

an interesting girl of about 1g | an improper manner of | 
years of age, sensible, and ie superior to for use, we hope that so much attention, at we 
ii what pode. have been expected in an un- | least, will be paid to the communication of S 
of lettered Native of New Zealand. Bruce, as to obtain the true method employed wi 
mR re “ae by the natives, and the treatment to which cei 
Bruce relates that New Zealand abounds 
in with a great variety of useful timber, among én 
Ty which oe the wwe and fir; the forests are of | COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM, AT vis 
ag atextent, and may be considered as inex- CALCUTTA. tai 
, oR Foustible. Flax and hemp, which are both | (For former proceedings, and History of the Th 
i to in College, compare Panorama, Vol. I. p. 159;— the 
most profusion. Immense plains are entirely in 
with these plants: some of it is yt. Pp. 740, 934-1 th 
iy i cultivated ; but much the greater part is of The right honourable Lord Minto, gover- pre 
i, ntaneous growth. The tree producing the | Nor general and visitor of the college of Fort get 
tA } white benjamin, is also found in many parts William, having appointed Saturday the 18th ef. 
if of the island February, 1809, for a public disputation in the sin 
id fl Mines of different valuable metals, are | Asiatic languages, to be held in conformity leg 
ii known to exist in the interior. Specimens of | with the statutes of the College, the gover- the 
if their ores have been obtained; but from the | ors, officers, professors, and students of the rec 
total ignorance of the people in metallurgy, or | college, met at ten o'clock at the government . 
in any other art of civilized countries, their | house ; where the members of the supreme ex; 
remain unwrought. Iron ores are found | Council, the judges of the supreme court, and rin 
in great abundance ; and with these the na- | Many of the civil and military officers at the ' 
tives paint both themselves and their canoes, | presidency, with others of the principal Eu- b 

Cab the common and the sweet po- | ropean inhabitants of Calcutta, and a few * f 

tatoe ong parsneps, turneps, carrots, &c. respectable natives, were also assembled. : f 
besa their garden vegetables. The As soon as the right honourable the Visitor c- 
have a plant somewhat resembling fern, with | had taken his seat, the public exercises com- et 
a large farinaceous root, which when roasted menced in the following order. : : 
js a pleasant, wholesome fvod, and is a most i Persian.—Position—“ For the acquires Hi 
substitute for bread. They have | ment of a critical knowledge in the Persian 
also fruit trees, some of which are indigenous, language, the study of rhetoric is required as do. 
others are exotic. The orange and the peach | well as that of grammar.” _Respondent, G, Pe 
have both been introduced from the Cape of | Sotheby, first opponent, W. Forrester, se« Pe 
Good Hope, and are very thriving. cond opponent, G. Tod: Moderator, M, T 
Breeds of swine and goats have been lately | Lumsden, 
brought into New Zealand and are is-creas-| 2. Hindoostanee.—Position—“ The diver- 
ing rapidly. Fish abounds in great variety | sity of climate, not any difference in the ori- 25x 


and even profusion, during all the months of ° ginal constitution of the human understand- 
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ing, is the cause of a dissimilarity between 
the productions of European and Oriental 
genius.” Respondent, H. Sargent, first op- 
port, J. Furneaux, second opponent, R. if. 

ulloh : Moderator, Captain J. W. Taylor. 

3. Bengalee. — Position —*‘* An accurate 
knowledge of the manners and genius of the 
Hindoos, is to be acquired by an attentive 
examination of their written compositions.” 
Respondent, H. Sargent, firstopponent, W. 
Forrester, second opponent, J. Furneaux : 
Moderator, the Rev. W. Care 

4. Arabic.—Position—** The Arabic lan- 
guage stands more in need of the aids to be 

ived from the art of printing than any 
other Oriental tongue.” Respondent, G. 
Sotheby, first opponent, F. Magniac, second 
paar G. Tod: moderator, M. Lums- 

en, ‘ 

5. Mahratta.—Declamation, H. Sargent. 
«« That great utility is to be derived from the 
study of the Mahratta Language.” 

When the disputations and declamation 
were concluded, the President of the College 
Council presented to the right honourable the 
Visitor, the several students of the college, 
who were entitled under statute VIII, to re- 
ceive degrees of honour, as well as succes- 
sively the whole of the students, who at the 
late examination, had been found qualified 
to enter on the public service; and had 
consequently obtained permission from the 
visitor to quit the college under the rule con- 
tained in section II, regulation III, 1807. 
The president read the certificate granted by 
the council of the college to each student, 
in pursuance of the above statute, specifying 
the proficiency which each had made in the 
prescribed studies of the college, and also the 

eneral tenor of hisconduct, with the amount, 
if any, of the debts contracted by him du- 
ring tbe period of his attachment to the col- 
lege. When the certificates had been read, 
the visitor presented to each student eniitled to 
receivea degree of honour, the usual diploma 
inseribed on vellum, and at the same time 
expressed the satisfaction he felt in confer- 
ring it. 

The students on whom the right honour- 
able the Visitor was pleased to confer a degree 
of honour on this occasion, and the languages 
for their high proficiency in which the de- 
grees of honour were respectively conferred, 
are as follow. 

George Sotheby, Persian, Arabic, and 
Hindoostanee.—James Furneaux, Persian, 
and Hindoostanee.—Henry Sargent, Hin- 
doostanee and Bengalee.—Wiilliam Forrester, 
Persian and Hindoostanee. — George Tod, 
Persian and Hindoostanee.—Robert Henry 
Tulloh, Persian and Hindoostanee. 

Persran.—Jirst Class. 1, Sotheby, G. books 
value £00 Rs. and medal. .2, Forrester, ¢itto 
250 Rs. and medal. 3, Tod, medal. 4, Fur- 


| by authority, 


neaux. 5, Tulloh. Second Class.—6, Moore. 
7, Lyon. 8. Mackenzie. 9, Chamberlain, 
10, Barlow. 11, Macleod. 12, Wilder. 13, 
Magniac. 14, Sotheby, H. Third Class.—15, 
Brown. 16, Robertson. 17; Morrieson. 18, 
Wellesley. 19, Harding. 20, Harington. 21, 
Mortlock, 22, Jennings. Fourth Class.—23, 
Fraser, A.C. 24, M‘Intosh. 25, Hunter. 26, 
Nisbet. 27, Smelt. 28, Scott. wr 

Anasic.-1, Sotheby, G. medal. 2, Mags 
niac. 3. Tod. 4. Furneaux. 

Hinpoostawer.—First Class. 1, Sargent, 
books, value 500 Rs. and medal. 2, Sotheby, 
G, ditto 250 Rs. and medal. 3, Tod, medal, 
4, Forrester. 5, Furneaux. Second Class.— 
6, Chamberlain. 7, Morrieson. 8, Wilder, 
9, Moore. 10, Brown. 11, Macleod, 12, 
Barlow. 13, Lyon. 14, Robertson. 15, Tuck- 
er. 16, Harding. Third Class—17, H. Sothe- 
by. 18, Davidson. 19, MéIntosh. 20, Ken- 
nedy. 21, Jennings. 22, Harrington. 23. 
Blagrave. 24, A. C. Barwell. 25, Moncton. 
Fourth Class.—26, Mackenzie. 27, Magniac. 
28, Mortlock. 29, Pond. 30, Sparks. 31, 
J.J. Fraser. 32, Smelt. 33, Bird. 34, A.C. 
Fraser, 35, Wellesley. 936, Calvert. Fifth 
Class =37, Tytler. 38, F.C. Smith. 39. E. 
J. Smith. 40, Fane. 41, Hunter. 42, Curtis. 
43, Belli 44, Innes. 45, Scott. 46, Grant, 
47, Russell. 48, Whish. 


Bencarer. First Class.—1, Sargent, books, 
value 500 Rs. and medal. Second Class.—2, 
Forrester, medal. 3, Monckton. 4, Furneaux. 
Third Class—5, Tucker. 6, Harding. 7, Pund. 
8, Kennedy. 9, Davidson. 10, Belli.~ 11, 
Calvert. 12, Forde. 43, J. J. Fraser. 14, 
Blagrave. 15, A.C. Barwell. 16, E.J. Smith. 

Mr. Tulloh was prevented by illness from at- 
tending the examination; but is stated by the 
professor to have made proficiency, suchas to 
entitle him to a place in the first class in the Hin- 
doostanee, and toa place in the sccond class in 
the Bengalee. 

Mauratra.—l, Sargent; medal. 

Persian Waritinc.—1, Blagrave. N. B. 
Obtained the first prize last year. 2. Tulloh, 
books value 200 Rs. and medal. 3, Grant, me- 
dal. 4, Barlow. 5,Sotheby, H. 6, Forrester. 
Nacret Blagrave, books valuc 
200 Rs. and medal. 2, Davidson, medal. 3, 
Forrester. 4, Sargent. 5, Pund. . 

BenGater WritinG.-—Davidson, books va- 
lue 200 Rs, and medal. 2, Sargent, medal. 3, 
Blagrave. 4. Tulloh. 5, Kennedy. 6, Bar- 
well. 7, Forrester. . 

Manratta Writinc.—Sargent. 

Laws anp 

Medals of merit are awarded to Messrs. Macke 
enzie, Magniac, and Mortlock, for their pro- 
ficiency in the Hindoostanee language, and to 
Messrs. Tod and Furneaux, for their proficiency 
in the Arabic. 

After the prizes and honorary rewards had 
been distributed the Right Hon. Visrror de- 
livered, as usual, a very impressive discourse, 
which shall appear as soon as it is published 
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Dr. ANDERSON. 

MEMOIRS OF PR. JAMES ANDERSON, PHYSI- 

CIAN-GENERAL, AND PRESIDENT OF THE 
MEDICAL BOARD OF MADRAS. 


At his arden house, Madras, August 6, 
1809, departed this life, Dr. J. Anderson, 
ee and president of the me- 

ical board of Madras, at the age of 72. 
Nearly fifty of these years have been spent 
most ow tee in the service of the Honor- 
able Company, and more than balf that 
time as the admired and venerated head of 
his profession. 

Dr. Anderson commenced his medical 
career in the Company’s land service at the 
Siege of Manilla, he was afterwards conti- 
nued in situations of the greatest trust and 
responsibility, during the subsequent arduous 
wars and severe service that established the 
British dominion in the Peninsuia; in all 
which time he was the friend and companion 
of the renowned characters who then com- 
manded the Company's armies. His anxious 
kindness to the sick, his great exertions, 
his general philanthropy and nobleness of 
mind gained hina universal esteem !. his com- 

nions of those days have ever since been 
solicitous to shew him their high sense of 
his merits. 

Possessing an ardent desire for science, a 
sound judgment and very retentive memory, 
he was always thankful for books, as he 
oduld seldom find sufficient to occupy his 
mind; and of this he frequently com- 
plained: he thus acquired much general and 
useful knowledge, which led to the extensive 
printed correspondence he has carried on for 
so many years. 

He was called down ftom Vellore to Ma- 
dras in the year 1771 as one of the Presi- 
dency Surgeons, the best situation the go- 
vernment could then give him, where he 
has ever since resided, always eminent in his 
profession, kind and attractive in his man- 
ners, with generally a great flow of spirits ; 
he was long courted and adored ; his remain- 
ing old friends can testify to the truth of 


is. 

With a view to health, while resident ia 
the fort, anc to obtain farther employment 
for his active mind, he obtained from go- 
yernment in 1778 the grant of an extensive 

iece of waste land vot three miles distant 
te the fort.—To improve this land has 
occupied much of his time, and it latterly 
constituted isis greatest pleasure,—His garden, 
on which no expense has been spared, and 
which has so generally ugen the resort for 
pleasure and instruction, will shew the dig- 
nified scale of all his actions; and it may 
be said that it has greatly contributed by 
example to the Improvement that has been 
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made on the bounds of Madras, since that 
period.—Till he began, there were only : 
few imported engrafted Mango trees,—al 
the settlement will now acknowledge their 
obligations for this fine|fruit, which is become 
'common:—he has collected trees also from 
all quarters, and ever solicitous to make the 
| gifts of nature extensively beneficial, he was 
| never happier than when he could oblige any 
| one in this way. 

On his first voyage to India having wit- 
nessed the greatest distress at sea from scurvy, 
‘and having afterwards seen the height of 

human misery at Madras from famine, dure 
e Hyder’s invasion of the Carnatic, these 
occurrences made strong and lasting impres- 
sions on his mind, and led in a great measure 
to the various subjects in his numerous pube 
licationis, at his own expense, ever since 
1786, of which the aim has always been 
to encourage industry in the country, and 
place within reach the means of preventing 
such dreadful evils: his name has thus ber 
come universally known and is never men 
tioned by the natives but with reverence and 
respect—they considered him as their father 
and friend. 

These publications will best bespeak the 
energy and warmth of his heart, and that in 
the attainment of whatever benefited his 
species, no labor or expense would be spared. 

is letters regarding the use and culture of 
the Nopal,of which he has made extensive 
plantations, will shew the enthusiasm of his 
mind in pursuit of such objects ; they absorb» 
ed at times his whole attention, deemi 
thera religious obligations: the benefit p 
ready produced will stamp him as a benee 
factor of mankind. * 

As his mind was noble, independent and 
humane, so was his person and countenance, 
comely and interesting ; his keen, expressive, 
benevolent eye spoke to every feeling heart— 
far above every selfish passion, his purse and 
his best endeavours were ever ready to relieve 
distress—hospitable in the extreme, his table 
was almost always crowded, and who that 
has ever witnessed it can forget the kind wel- 
come and happiness that prevailed, with the 
pleasant, sportive, instructive argument of 
which he was so fond, and his house has 


ever been the asylum of sickness, of friend- 
ship, and of young men on their atrival in 
the country, 

A stranger to deceit himself, he could with 
difficulty De persuaded of its existence in 
others, he spoke therefore freely his senti« 
ments on all occasions without meaning to 
offend, and liberal in all his actions, he was 
ever the patron and eneourager of merit. 

Happy thus within himself, with a mind 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. IH. p. 804. 
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Pirates in the Gulph of Persia: 


extraordinarily well regulated, seldom allow- 
ing his temper to be ruffled, or even old habits 
to continue when deemed improper, he 
attained a good old age with a remarkable 
appearance of health and spirits, when a se- 
vere disease occurred, which rapidly terai- 
nated his invaluable life. 

In his last moments his strong mind and 
amiable qualities never forsook hirn ; he ex- 

ressed inuch gratitude for the anxious soli- 
citude shewn by the settlement for his reco- 


is is buta feeble, imperfect sketch of 
this rare and good man ; the loss of so supe- 
rior a character is a public misfortune, and 
will be most severely felt—it may with truth 
be said, he has not left his like behind him. 
Natura ipsa valere, et mentis viribus exci- 
tari, ct quasi-quodam divino spiritu afflati.— 
Cicero. 
He was interred with military honors, 
re union was hoisted in the fort half- 
mast high and minute guns were fired during 
the mournful procession from his garden 
house to the burial ground. His remains 
were. attended to their last home by a de- 
tachment of the royal artillery, and his 
majesty’s royal regiment. The coffin was 
carried by artillery-men, and the pall-bearers 
were the hon. Chief Justice, Sir B Sullivan, 
the three members of council, the Com- 
mander in. Chief, and Dr. Berry as chief 
mourner. He was also followed by a cons 
course of all ranks, Europeans and natives, 
anxious by this public, though mournfal testi- 
mony, to shew their respect and veneration 

for departed worth. 


PIRATES IN THE GULPH OF PERSIA. 

Tue weakness of the great Empire of 
China, in respect to its marine force, and the 
protection to be expected by the subjects on its 


coasts, was lately stated by us in several 


striking and considerable instances. We con- 
fessed our surprize at ravages so extensive, 
Piracy seems to be no less prosperous, and 
hardly any thing less extensive in the Gulph 
of Persia, and on the borders of that powerful 
sovereignty. We know that the late Wahabee 
chief eariestly desired the possession of a ma- 
rine furce;. and it should appear that this 
establisiment of pirates either was a part of 
his extensive scheme, or was capable of afford- 
ing facilities to the execution of his plans, by 
entering into his service, when circumstances 
were favourable for that purpose. 
_ In a recent letter from Bombay, we 
find the strength of the piratical states esti- 
ted, on very respectable authority, at the 
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almost incredible number of ‘wo thousand 
| vessels of every description. The roves 
extracts from a Persian pengpapet, received 
by late arrivals from the Gulph, contain 
some particulars of local information, relat- 
ing principally to the proceedings of these 
Pirates. ‘They are seated chiefly on the 
western side of the Gulph. 

Sayed Sayeed put to sea some time ago from 
Museat, with six ves:els. He had previously 
given orders, that no single ships should 
attempt to sail from Muscat to Busheer. The 
fleet of the Joassimees also put to sea, at the 
same time, with the intention of attacking 
them. The ship of the Gurranees however 
has since reached its destination in safety ¢ 
and a threesmasted vessel, manned with Ass 
looees, has alsu arrived in safety at Asloo. 
Sayed Sayeed remains in the gulph, for the 
purpose of co-operating with the tribe of 
Atba. He is cruizing from place to place, 
and comes occasionally to anchor, Two or 


| three Sheiks of the tribe of Atba had already 
joined him, and he expected soon to be joins 


ed by the others, when he would immediately, 
proceed to ake war on the Wahabee pirates, 
Sayed Sayeed had also sent for assistance to 
Sheeraz, and hoped to receive the aid of 
the people ef Asloo and Congoon, in his 
expedition against the Joassimees. 
‘The accounts from Busheer ates that 
three dows, three buttels, and a three-masted 
ship were sent to sea by Aga Mahommed 
Nubbee Khan, for the purpose of attacking 
the enemy. After some days, they fell in 
with 27 sail of Joassimee vessels. Theré 
being no wind at the time, thé ship ¢dnld not 
get near them. Tne three Busheer dows 
alone therefore engaged this fleet of 27 ves- 
sels. ‘The dows were taken by the Joassis 


‘| mees and all their etews put to death. The 


Joassimees themselves also lost 5 or 600 men, 


in the conflict. The battle being over, the 
three buttels made their escape, and their 
crews got dn board the ship. The buttels 
themselves were abandoned to. their fate ; 
and the ship after firing a few shots at the 
boats of the pirates, returned to Busheer. 
The Joassimees also retired to their anchor- 
age. This intelligence afflicted the Nawaby 
Agi Mahommed Khan, exceedingly. 

‘The collector of revenue being come to 
Busheer from Sheeraz,:to demand thre custo- 
mary tribute, the Khan wrote to the prince of 
Sheeraz, represénting lis inability to 
with the requisition, at a time when he was 
fitting out an armament; but undertaking to 
| defray all the charges of the equipment, i 
| the prince would consent to a feurission © 
‘the tribute. To this remonstrance, the 
| pritice returtied a very fayourable answer ;. 
| promising to support the emterprize of the» 

Khan with every assistance in his power. 


| After this, the Khan set out on horseback, 


ma 
Vou, VIII. [Lit. Pan. June, 1910.) 
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without attendants, to Sheeraz; and, having 
arrived at the city, presented himself before 
the prince. He there renewed his represen- 
tations, and delivered in a petition to the 
same eticct, the him every encou- 
ragemént, and consented to exempt him from 
the payment of tribute for the space of three 
years. He also issued an order to the Bu- 

udurs of Farus and Ummam to join Ma- 
hommed Nubbee Khan in his expedition 
against the Joassimeees, and to give him 
a safe conduct back to Busheer. 

Hostilities have commenced between the 
Joassimees and the Charghees. Saduk 
Khan Aga, the chieftain of the latter tribe, 
proceeded with two thousand men to Lengah. 
An engagement followed, in which the Joas- 
fimees were successful, and many of the 
Charghees were put to the sword. The 
commander of the Joassimees afterwards 
formed a plan. for attacking Saduk Khan, 
with his whole force in the night : but Sadak 
receiving intelligence of his purpose, privately 
withdrew, and remained for some time in 
concealment. - The Joassimees then advanced 
to Ardoo, and began to plunder the country. 
At length Saduk Khan came out of his 
hiding place, and, attacking them by sur- 
prize, put a number of them to death, aud 
took several of their nobles, whom he sent 
to Sheeraz. From that time he remained 
stationary, waiting further orders from the 

nce, 


pr 

An English frigate, and another ship of 
war called the Jernate, have fallen in with 
a fleet of Joassimee vessels at sea. They 
sunk two of the vessels, and destroyed a 
number of the pirates, by the fire of their 
cannou. The rest were put to flight; and, 
when these accounts came away, the English 
cruizers still continued in pursuit. 

An English ship, the Minerva, was at- 
tacked in the gulph by a fleet of 4 or 5 dows 
and other smaller vessels. They fought for 
a long time; and near 200 of the people on 
board the dows were killed. Afterwards, 
however, the Jowassimees took the ship, 
and putevery man of the crew to the sword. 
[But the women passengers it is said they 
saved.} They carried the ship with them into 
port: and found on board some sugar, and 
other articles of Bengal produce. She was in 
a very shattered condition, and a great part of 
her cargo injured. No person, at this time, 
dares venture from hence to Busheer. 


* ,* The capture of the Minerva, the mur- 
der of its people, and men passengers, with 
the captivity and distribution of women pas- 
Sengers, it is understood, have iuduced the 
Bombay government to take measures for 
geen these marauders. How far they 

e been rendered effectual, or what has 
been their result, we have no information 
sufficiently recent to cnable us to state. 


Persian Report of a Victory over the Russians, 
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PERSIAN REPORT OF A ViCTORY OVER THE 
RUSSIANS. 

We have had repeated occasion to compare 
the phraseology of the Great Nation, with 
that of the Orientals. In their accounts of 
military exploits, batiles, sieges, &e. the 
French have been thought to be unrivalled ; 
| sad. certainly, the figurative language in 

which they convey the narration of a skirmish 

or of a rencontre between two parties on pa- 

trole,, is occasionally very noble and sublime. 
| Even French admirals have displayed this ta- 
| lent ; aud have well deserved the admiration 
| of their non-nautical countrymen. They have 
_ made thousands of British sailors ‘* bite the 
dust,” on the stormy ocean ;. thousands of 
such foes they describe as ‘* having been ;” 
and every French ship, ofthe numbers now 
serving in the British navy, had ‘* covered 
itself with glory,” top-mast high, long before 
the occurrence of that ‘ accident” whieh 
prevented it from making prize of its op- 
ponent. 

Notwithstanding this undeniable excellence 
of French authorship, we have with regret 
perceived some deficiencies in the style of 
their oflicers ; and in hopes of furnishing a 
hint or two towards their perfection, we s»- 
licit permission in all humility, to introduce 
to their acquaintance a specimen of Eastern 
Report, from which their ingenuity will not 
fail of deriving advantage. 

The following account, we presume, is 
new to our readers, in general ; and it will be 
read with interest, as narrating an event not 
known among us ; and also, as being a spe- 
cimen of a newspaper printed and published 
in that remote butimportant empire, Persia. 

A Persian newspaper, containing an ac- 
count of some of the principal local occur- 
rences, communicates the details of a conflict 
between the Persian and Russian armies in 
Georgia. ; 

‘This event happened, towards the latter end 
of the month Ramazen, in the year 1223 of 
the Hijjeree, (corresponding with the middie 
of November, 1808, of the Christian Ara.) 
The following are the particulars. A large 
Russian force, well appointed and aceoutered, 
and powerfully supporied by a formidable 


the purpose of reducing the fortress of Prwan, 
intelligence of their movements was comuu- 
nicated to Mahommed Houssain Khan, Kuj- 
jor, Cosveen, Behler Begee, the high in 
dignity !!! Lmmediately on the receipt of this 
information, that Chieftain toges 


artillery, having marched from Teffleez, for 
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ject were accordingly sent from ‘Taheeran, 


$11} Embassy 
ther such troops of the victorious army as | 
he had in rea‘liness, and proceeded by rapid 
marches to meet the Russians. As soon as_ 
the two armies came within sight of each 
other, the enemy opened a heavy fire from 
their artillery, which destroyed a portion of 
the Persian troops. Upon this, Mahommed | 
Houssain Khan, the renowned for bravery, | 
calling to mind the words of the proverb, | 
which imay be translated, ¢ the better part 
of valour is diseretion,” had recourse to the | 
warfare of flight. He thus inveigled the | 
Russians to follow him, and directed his 
way towards the fortress of Aroomee, where 
the tents of his soldiers were intermixed with 
the dwellings of the inhabitants. ‘The pur- 
suit was kept up by the enemy with much 
eagerness and precipitation, until they came 
within the range of the fortress.—when the 
Persian artillery opened, and, at the first 
discharge, a vast number of the Russian sol- 
diers were consumed in the fire of mortality. 
Ai the same moment, the victorious troops 
of Mahommed Houssain Khan rushed, with 
drawn scymitars, among the ranks of the 
enemy, and completed their diseomfiture. 
Tn the conflict which ensued, about seven or 
¢ight thousand Russians fell a prey to the 
remorseless sword, many of their chiefisins 
were made prisoners, and a great part of their 
wns, arms and accoutrements fell into the 
ands of the conquering Persians. The Rus- 
na Cominander in Chief fled towards ‘Teff- 

As soon as Mahommed Houssain Khan 
was completely assured of the defeat and 
flight of the enemy, he transmitted an ac- 
count of this great victory to dhe Prince of 
the world, Allas Mirza, who sits on the 
throne of royalty at Tebreez. At the same 
time, Mahommed Houssain Khan himself 
towarils. Teffleez, in pursuit of the 

ussians. When the intelligence reached 
the prince Abbas Mirza, he immediately for- 
warded a detail of thé circumstances of the 
victory to the king, and taking the field in 
person with a powerful army, also set out in 
the direction of Teffleez, with a fixed de- 
termination in his valiant mind to extirpale 
the Russian nation. 
* Mahommed Kutteem Khan Afshaar, (a 
relation to the prime minister, Mirza Ma- 
hommed Shussee) received instructions ‘from 
the king, to spread abroad the tidings of this 
joyful event. ‘Three dispatches upon the sub- 


one fo the prince of the world, ruler of 
Persia, and Khokhulooys, of alt the havens 
and shores, und of the land of Lhar,— 
another to Mahommed Nubbee Khan, Zord 
of the Sea,—and a third to the British Ete 

As moreoyer, it was manifest, that in this 


affair, the Russians had been the aggressors, 
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it now occurred to the mind of the king, 
that they must have acted under the inflvence 
of the French ambassador at present in ate 
tendance at the court of Persia. The dust 
of vexation therefore settled in the skirts of 
the royal favour towards the French nation, 
and it became desirable in the eyes of the. 
king, that the friendship subsisting with that 
people should be dissolved. 


By this it appears, that the very intrigues 
of the French at the court of Russia contri- 
buted to ruin that favourite plan of the Em- 
peror and King, towards the execution of 
which he had taken most uncommon pains, 
and had disbursed immense sums of money, 
Not long after this disgust conceived by the 
Shah against the French infrigants had scat- 
tered ** the dust of vexation on the skirts of 
the royal favour,” the English embassy, under 
Sir Harford Jones, arrived at the Persian 
court, was received with distinguished ho- 
nours, and succeeded in converting disgust into 
antipathy. 


FMBASSY TO CABUL : DESCRIPTION OF PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


A letter from a gentleman attached to the 
embassy to Cabool, contains a short account 
of their progress to the Camp near Derah 
Ismael Khan, whence the letter is dated on 
the 18th January, 1809. The following ex- 
tract has been kindly communicated to us: 


** We left Dehlee on the 12th of October, 
1808, and in a few days quitted the Com- 
pany’s provinces. 

«© The country is almost a desart from the 
frontier to the Gharrah, which river we 
reached on the 26th of November. The 
town of Bikaneer is in the middle of the De- 
sart, and about the time of our arrival there, 
we lost forty people from the effecis of fatigue 
and the badness of the water. We remained 
at Bikancer for ten days, during which time 
the town was surrounded, aud almost com- 
pletely blockaded, by the army of the Rajah 
of Joudpoor and his allies. Having left that 
place, we marched to Bhawulpoor a town 
near the Gharrahy and found this by far the 
worst part of the desart. We had made 
every possible arrangement for the carriage of. 
water, and were greatly assisted by Bhawul 
Khan, the Prince of the Country, between, 
Bikaneer and Moultaun. He sent some 
hundred camels laden with water to meet. 
usin the Desart, under the escort of a party 
of troops also mounted on camels, forming 2 
fine looking, and they say, an efficient sort 
of cavalry. Camels are here much more 
commonly used than horses, and J often sode 


| them for many miles, 
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«© We remained on the. banks of the 
Gharrah for near a fortuight, and from 
thence reached Mouliaun in four or five 
marches. The town is large, walled, and 

sed of 4 citadel. The Governor, who 
18 a Suddoo Zyee, (the.name of the King of 
Cabool's bride) exchanged visits with us, but 
as he did not seem to relish our being en- 
camped so clese to his wails, we moved on in 
a few days to the Chenaub or Asecines, on the 
banks of which we -remained several days. 
We at last reached the Indus on the Sth of 
this month, (Jdnuary) and crossed at the 
Ghaypt (here called Puttun) of Kyheearee. 
We marched up the right bank, and arrived 
at this-place ou the 11th instant. 

** We are now waiting for the king’s com- 
mands respecting our advance, which we ex- 
peet hourly to receive. We shall meet him 
at Peishawur where he has just arrived, and 
where he generally spends the winter, which 
is less severe there than at Cabool.” 


VATIONS ON SARDINIA, 
No. II. 


Cacuiart, the capital, contains many 
handsome public edifices, and is strongly 
fortified. The municipality has a rental of 
thirty thousand livres, and a granary contain- 
ing a permanent stock of twenty thousand 
measures wheat, in case “ey 
scarcity. city was ravag the 
in the seventeenth century, 
eighteenth it stood three sieges ; the present 
population is estimated at 35,000. 

ssati is the chief town of another dis- 
trict, situated on. the north-eastern side of 
the island, twelve miles from the sea. It is 
surrounded with high gothic walls and towers. 
The hanging hills and valleys of trees which 
encircle it, add peatly to its embellishment. 
It is well supplied with water by fountains, 
which are not inferior to many in Rome. 
The governor’ of the district resides there, 

d though a military man, presides in the 
civil and criminal courts. It is the see of an 
archbishop, and contains eighty-four church- 
es, thirteen convents, a col for the edu- 
cation of noblemen, and the most considera- 
ble of tobacco, The popula- 
tion is estiinated at 30,000.° 

The adjacent islands abound in wild goats, 
deer, wild boars, falcons : also in salt marshes, 
and fine pasturage. There are likewise a few 
tunny fisheries. 

As the Greeks were. very fond of ¢om- 
paring the form of every country with some 

own object, they are said to have called 
Sardinia /chnusa and Sandaliotis, from the 

esopotamia to and ,t lopon- 
nesus to leaf of ihe ‘plane tree. Let 


proceed, however, to a comparison between 
our national quadrupeds and those of the 
neighbouring continents, which may tend 
to throw some light on the origin of the 
Sardinian nation. , We shall consider the 
wild speeies only, which men must have taken 
with them to their new settlement. The 
similitude of animals in different countries 
leads to the supposition of the identity of 
one country with another. Now by con- 
fronting the wild quadrupeds of Sardinia with 
those in Italy, we find a great difference 
between them. The Mox/ton is the first in 
comparison ; this animal is unknown in 
Italy ; on the contrary, the roebuck is never 
seen in Sardinia, though we mect with it 
in those pasts of Italy nearest to that Island. 
The Mouflon, which has never existed on 
the great continents of France and Spain, 
is so naturalized in the east, that Brison has 
called it Capra Orientalis. Dapper speaks 
of it in Cyprus, and Belon met with it in 
Greece. It may therefore suffice to assign 
an oriental origin to those Sardinian quadrue 


S. 

The Ictis of Aristotle, which we call Boc- 
camele, is the second wild animal very come 
mon in our island ; yet it is entirely unknown 
to modern naturalists who have described the 
animals of the two adjacent continents. The 
quadrupeds then which are not found in the 
neighbouring countries, were introduced into 
the island by the first colonists; they were 
Gieeks, whose customs are still easily traced, 
The leathern buskins worn by the peasants, 
are the same with those of Laertes. The 
knife worn in the girdle is still customary 
throughout the Levant. Whether the bread 
be made of wheat or barley, the form of it is 
round and flattened ; hence St. Luke's exprese 
sion of * breaking of bread :” it is presented 
at table in a white cloth by the young wo- 
men. 

If we consider the hospitality used in the 
island, we shall recollect. with pleasure the 
adventures of Telemachus, The master of 
the house receives the stranger with great cor- 
diality, leads his horse to the stable, and pre- 
pares for the repast; but the women retire, 
and appear only to take away and wish: the 
aii a journey, to whom they offer 
provisions for the road. In the Levant and-in 
Sardinia, two pieces of wood, rubbed against 


‘ each other, serve instead of a flint and steel ; 


and in those countrigs the female mourners at- 
tend the funerals, to sing the praises of the 


dead, and disfigure themselves by acts of grief 
Oreover this resemblance te 


and despair. 
Greek customs is confirmed by numerous. 
Greek words, still tetained in the vernacular 
tongue. Hence the probability of our 
,jectares on an oriental origin may be well 


founded. 
mt _ We pass over the dry dejails of the various 
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revolutions which have subjected Sardinia 
during the course of a n 1720 it was 
ceded to the court of Turin in exchange for 
Sicily, and under its new sovereign agricul- 
ture began to flourish; seminaries were en- 
dowed ; hospitals were founded ; coinmerce 
was encouraged, and credit established amon 
the merchants by the erection of comsercia 
boards, with excellent regulations for the 
decision of mercantile affairs. After the ac- 
eession of Victor Amadeus in 1773 down 
to 1792, when war was declared by France, 
Sardinia was sacrificed to the cupidity of those 
Picdmontese subjects who, through the weak- 
ness of the king, had usarped the'most lucra- 
tive places in every branch of public admi- 
nistration, and no reciprocity was granted to 
the Sardinians in state affairs in the conti- 
nental dominions. Hence all appeals beeame 
useless, discontent was general, and the 
most hor:ible slavery stared them in the face. 
Soon after the declaration of war, the 
French Republic dispatched Admiral Truguet 
with forty-five sail of the line and thirty- 
One transporis to take the island. As no 
succours could be expected from the kin 
who had already lost Nice and Savoy, the 


. islanders determined on a vigorous resistance. 


A second division of the French fleet ar- 
rived in the gulph of Cagliari, and on the 
12th of Feb. 1793 the attack was begun ; 
but the fleet were soon obliged to retire, with 
the loss of an eighty gun ship and many of the 
transports. The king was deli hted with this 
— defeat, and sent letters full of the most 
ttering and paternal expressions ; and the 
Pope in his brief says, ‘‘ We most heartily 
congratulate all the inhabitants on this stu- 
pendous and immortal honour attached to 
the Sardinian name, &c.” ‘The Sardinians 
in their address to his majesty confined their 
requests to the five following articles :— A 
canvocation of the Cortes for the discussion 
of all objects of public utility; the confir- 
mation of all laws, customs and privileges ; 
a nomination to offices in favour of the Sar- 
dinians ; the establishment of acouncil with 
the Viceroy ; and the appointment of a Sar- 
dinian minister to the court of Turin. Al- 
though the deputies charged with these arti- 
cles .were well received by his majesty, who 
assured them of his favourable d.spositions, 
yet they were detained many months at 
Turin in vain, and dispatches were sent 
privately to the Viceroy to be communicated 
to the chiefs of the three estates, which con- 
fained a negative reply to all their requests. ° 
The whole kingdom was confounded by 
such a fatal, stroke which blasted all their 
hopes, and being well persuaded that it pro- 
ceeded from the intrigues of the minister of 
the interior, in league with the Piedmontese 
placemen in the island, an insurrection be= 
came général ; and on the ‘twenty-eighth of 


attempts, between t 


April 1794, the public effetvescence was exe 
cited to the highest pitch. The royal part 
was worsted, the troops were disarmed, a 
‘the Viceroy made prisoner. By the interven- 
‘tion of some personages distinguished for 
their birth and talents, the people promised 
to return to their duty on condition that the 
‘Vicervy and all natives of Piedmont, with 
the exception of the pager of Cagliari 
and some other prelates, be expelled the king- 
dom. The Royal Audience composed of Sar- 
dinians, immediately assumed the reins of 
government agreeably to the constitution, 
the states assembled, and méasurés were 
adopted for the restoration of public tran- 
quillity. The Viceroy, deputies, placemen, 
and all other Piedmontese were embarked the 
next day, and some prelates alone remained 
who were worthy of the honourable excep» 
tion. 


CHINESE INFLEXIBILITY ; OR SUCCESSFUL 
SULLENNESS : A LESSON TO EUROPEANS. 


For the state of Macao, previous to the 
contents of this communication, vide Pu. 
norama, Vol. VII. p. 140. 

The landing of the British troops at Ma. 
cao, a measure, which circumstances that no 
longer exist, rendered at that time expedient, 
produced an order from the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the cessation of trade and inter- 
course with the English. The Honorable 
Company's Supra-catgoes immediately 
dered the most full and safisfactery explar a- 
tions ; but to whatever proposition was offer. 
ed ; or to whatever explanation they made, 
the Chinese confined themselves to this 
answer: ‘* Withdraw your troops: your 
‘© trade and intercourse with us shall thea 
revert to its former We 
** desire a conference, in order to lay before 
“© you certain. friendly explanations,” sa 
the Supra-cargoes. ‘* Neither conference 
‘© nor explanations are wanted,” replies the 
inflexible Viceroy of Quangions, “if you 
‘© desire the renewal of your trade and in- 
*€ tercourse with us, embark your trocps.” 
Whatever was the nature or complexion of 
the proposition made to the Viceroy or to the 
Hoppoa, the same answer was invariably 
returned Embark yeur troops.” 

Under such determined hostility to ne- 

jation, as was evinced by the Chinese, 
the ablest Diplomatist could not hope ta 
advance a single ne After many fruitless 

ie first of October, and 
the beginning of December, the design was 
aba ed; and, circumstances admitting 
of the adoption of the measure so pleasing 
to the Chinese, the détachment of, British 
troops was embarked from Macao. oot 
~ Early in “November, at ‘ad time when it 
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was anxiously desircd to confer with the 
‘Chinese, but which age obstinately refused, 
two English frigates, the Phaeton and the 
Dédaigneuse, were moved up from Macao 
to Whampoa, and the Russel 74, was an- 
chored at thesecond Bar. 

About the middle of November, Admi- 
tal Drury, attended by the boats from all 
the English ships at Whampoa, both Eu- 
ropean and Country, strongly manned and 
armed, went up to Canton, where he re- 
mained two days. During that time, he 
had frequent intercourse with the principal 
Mandareens, but was denied all access to the 
Viceroy. The Admiral was received and 
treated with the usual respect by the Chinese, 
though the appearance of the armed men 
and boats, anchored off the town of Canton, 
produced an evident sensation of uneasiness 
and dissatisfaction in the Chinese, who now 
became more reserved in their intercourse 
with the English. The Admiral, after re- 
maining 48 hours at Canton, and perceiving 
no prospect of gaining any point of impor- 
tance, by remaining longer, returned to the 
anchorage at Whampoa. 

_ The Chinese, alarmed probably by this 
visit, assembled a considerable body of troops 
in the neighbourhood of Canton, and mogor- 
ed a number of their war boats, filled with 
soldiers, across the river, two or three miles 
below the town. Some apprehensions were 
entertained about ihis time, for the personal 
safety of the English, then residing at Can- 
ton, which, in the end, proved to be ground- 
less. However, on the 21st of November, 
an order was issued by Admiral Drury, 
directing al) British subjects to quit Canton, 
with their property, within eight and forty 
jhours from the date of the order. Suc 

' Englishmen as were at Canton, left it in con- 
sequence, and repaired to the sliipping at 

ampoa, carrying with them upwards of 
a million of dollars of private property. The 
Chinese on this occasion, would not allow 
any articles, the produce of China, to be 
taken away, nor any silver or other specie, ex- 
cept such as wasin dollars or other foreign coin. 

On the 28th of November, Admiral 
Drury, whose moderation and firmness were 
Conspicuous on all occasions, proposed to ‘go 
to Canton, to bring down a quantity of spi- 
fits for the shipping, which had been 
lodged at one of the Factories at Canton. 
The visit had probably also for its object, to 
ascertain the Sinposisten of the Chinese, and 
whether they would oppose his passage. In 
order to guard against the danger of surprize 
or attack, each of His’ Majesty's ships, and 
each of those of the Honourable Company, 
sent two boats carrying carronades, and 
otherwise armed and fully manned, to ac- 
company the Admiral. is fleet of arm- 


ed boats, left Whampoa, on the morning 


Chinese Inflexibriity. 
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of the 28th, for Canton. They met with 
‘no opposition till within about three miles of 
the town, when, coming within distant 
range of the Chinese war-boats, moored 
across the river, these, and a small fort upon 
the shore, opened a fire of round and grap¢ 
upon the English. The Admiral instantly 
ordered the boats to lie upon their oars, while 
he in his barge, accompanied by a Portu- 
<< Padre, as an interpreter, was rowed 
orward, the Admiral standing upon the stera 
sheets, as the boat advanced. On coming 
sufficiently near, to what appeared to be the 
principal boat, bearing the flag of a head 
mandareen, the Interpreter was desired to 
declare the peaceful intention of the visit ; 
but the instant that he rose and an to 
speak, the boat was fired upon, € at- 
tempt to obtain a hearing was sepeatedly 
made, and always with the same result, the 
Chinese either firing or preparing to fire, 
whenever the Interpreter arose to speak. 
The Admiral tinding that it was in vain to 

rsevere, returned with the fleet of armed 

oats to Whainpoa. 

Affairs remained without any hope of 
change or relaxation on the part of the Chi- 
nese till the 16th of December, when the 
British troops were ordered to embark from 
Macao, a measure that was quickly followed 
bs thie revocation of the Chinese order pro- 
hibiting teade and iniercourse with the Eng- 
lish. The recal of this order was to go 
into operation on the 221 of December, 
when the friendly and commercial Telations, 
between the English and Chinese would 
regain their former chanuel. 

Daring the suspension of intercourse with 
the Chinese, the English gentlemen at Can- 
ton,, Whampoa and Macao, were accom- 
modated from day to day, with provisions by 
their Compradores, though the supply was 
resiricted to a quantity not more than sufficient 
for one day's consumption, and oceasionally 
it was obtained wirh much difficulty — Soine 
inconvenience also, was experienced from the 
want of servants, as all the Chinese, in the 
emplovment of the English, were ordered to 
quit their service. This order, howeyer, 
was notrigidly enforced. 

In looking at the issue of these late dif- 
ferences in China, it is highly gratifying 
to reflect, that a misundersianding, though 
subsisting for nearly three months, between 
the most obstinate and unacedmmodating 
people on earth, on the one hand, and a 
nation the most powerful in arms on the 
other, should be adjusted in all its parts with- 


out recourse to violence, and without staining | 


any point of its progress from beginning to 
end; with cne drop of innocent blood. . 


A daring attack the Jaunch 
of the Lion man of war, near the Bocea Tigris, 
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by a number of Chinese armed boats, which 


were repulsed with the loss of twenty-five of 
their men killed. The Chinese government dis- 
claimed all knowledge of this transaction ; 
aiid it was understood that the boats engaged 
in this attack, belonged to the Ladrones, or 
pirates on the Coast of China, for whose in- 
cursions and murders, vide an account in Pa- 


norama, Vol. VIL. p. 1372. 


Excerpta from an Argument, by C. W. W. 
Wyxy, Esq. M. P. on the Jurisdiction of 
. the House of Commons to commit, in Cases 


of Breach of Privilege. Lately published. 


It has long since (31 Hen. VI.) been de- 
clared by the Judges, that they ought net to 
make answer to a question concerning privi- 
lege of Parliament; “ for it hath not been 
** used aforetime, that the Justices should, in 
any wise, determine the. privileges of the 
«© High Court of Parhament.” 

~The authority of this High Court is su- 
preme, and paramount to that of every other 
within this kingdom, and the whole of that 
anny has, from time immemorial, been 
separately possessed and exercised by each of 
the Houses, in so far as is necessary for their 
own distinet functions. Each House is a 
Chamber of the King s High Court of Parlia- 
ment: in each of them the King’s person is, 
in the eve of the law, perpetually present ; 
and it is expressly stated by Lord Coke, in 
his fourth Institute, that * the Lords, in 
‘© their House, have power of judicature, and 
*€ that the Commons, in their House, have 
«4 power of judicature also.” 

The House of Commons, in its celebrated 
apology of 1621, distinctly asserts its own 
claim to be a Court of Record. [** We 
avouch, also, that our House is a Court of 
Record, and so ever esteemed.”"] To the re- 
cords of that court we must, therefore, appeal 
for its practice. 

The uumber of instances, in which the 
House of Commons has directed the commit- 
ment, imprisonment, or custody of delin- 
quents, Srom the on 1547 to the present 
time, amounts to littie less than @ thousand. 

* The statute (1 Jac. 1. cap. 13. sec. 3.) dis- 
tinetly recognizes the right to commit break- 
ets of privilege. After regulating the discharge 
of privileged persons, who may have been ar- 
rested, it provides, *¢ That this act, or ary 
herein contained, shall not extend to 
« the diminishing of any punishment to be 
« hereaiter, by censure in Parliament, in- 
«© flicted’ upon any person, which hereafter 
** shall make, or procure to be made, any 
such arrest, as aforesaid.” 

The right of the Commons to commit for 
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lveach of privilege was retained after the 
Restoraiion, and one of the strongest cases of 


{320 
its exercise will be found to have taken place 
within a few months after that event. 

Mr. Maurice Tompson having violated the 
—— of the House, by suing a member, 
was ordered into custody of the Serjeant at 
Arms. 

‘Che Serjeant reported (23d December, 
1660), that he was denied admittance at Mr. 
Tompson’s house, and that slighting and con- 
temptuous words were given, touching the 
warrant; upon which the House immediately 
resolved, that Mr. Maurice Tompson be sent 
for in custody as a delinquent, and that the 
Serjeant at Arms be empowered fo Lreak open 
Mr. Tompson’s hAvusc, in case of resistance, 
and also to bring in custody all such as shalt 
make opposition thercin ; and he is directed, 
to call to his assistance the Sheriff of Mid- | 
dlesex, and all other officers, as he shall see 
canse, who are required to assist him accord- 
ingly. 

‘he Hon. Alexander Murray was commit- 
ted to Newgate by the House of Commons, 
on the 7th Febrnary, 1751, “ for.a high 
“© and dangerous contempt of the privileges of 
** the House.” He having been bry 7 up 
by Halcas Corpus to the Court of King’s | 
Bench, a motion was made for his discharge, 
but the Court unanimously refused it. 

On this occasion, Mr. Justice Foster, 
whose writings have long been considered as _ 
the soundest exposition of our criminal law, 
declared : ** that the law of Parliament was 
‘* part of the law of the land, and there 
«© would be an end of all law, ifthe House 
*€ could not commit for a contempt; ail 
“© conrts of record (even the lowest) may _ 
“© commit for a contempt.” 

Wiight and Dennison, the two other 
judges present, also stated, ‘* that it need nat 
“© appear on the Speaker’s warrant what the 
** contempt was, for it did appear the court 
could not judge thereof ;” and that no 
*© court can admit to lail a person cam- 
“© mitted for acontempt in any ather court 
“© in Westminster Hall.” 

‘The last ipsiance in which the right in 

uestion was litigated, was in the case of Mr. 

‘rosby, in 1771; a member of the House, — 
and at that time Lord Mayor of London. He — 
was committed for contempt. 

In the Easter term, Mr. Crosby was brought 
up by Zaleas Corpus before the Court of 
Common Pleas, and his discharge was.moved. 
‘This application the Court unanimously, and 
without hesitation, rejected. ’ 

Lord Chief Justice de Grey, in giving his 
opinion, after qnoting the passages aiready — 
cited from Lord Coke, says:—-** The power 
‘* of committing must be inherent in the 
«© House of Comarons, from the very nature 

*¢ of its institution, and therefore is part of 
“ the law of the lend. All contempts are 
‘« either punishable in the court contemned, 

N4 
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**« or in some higher court. Now the Par- | 
** liament has no. superior court, therefore | 
** the contempts against either House can | 
** ouly be punished by themselves. When 
«« the House of Commons adjudge any thing 
«* to be a contempt, or a breach of privilege, 
«« their adjudication is a conviction, and 
«* their commitment, in consequence, is exe- 
«* cution ; and no court can discharge or bail 
** a person that is in execution by the judg- 
** ment of any other court. In the case of a 
«* commitment by this Court, or the King’s 
** Bench, there is no appeal. Suppose the 
** Court of King’s Bench sets an excessive 
«€ fjne upon a man for a misdemeanor, there 
¥.e¢ remedy, no appeal to any other court. 


oe 
** We must depend upon the disctetion of 


” e, courts. A man, not long ago, was 
to stand in the the 
** court of Common Pleas, for a contempt. 
** Some may think this very hard, to be done 
«« without atrial by jury; but itis necessary. 
«* Suppose the courts should abuse their ju- 
« risdictiqn, there can be no remedy for this: 
*« jt would bea public grievance, and redress 
** must be sought from tlie legislature. The. 
«© laws nevercan bea prohibition to the Houses 
“* of Parliament, because, by law, ¢here ts 
“© nothing superior to them. Suppose they 
** also, as well as the courts of law, should 
“* abuse the powers which the constitution 
** bas given them, there is-no redress.” 

Mr. Justice Blackstone :—** The sole ad- 
** judication of contempts, and the punish- 
** ment thereof, in any manner, belongs ex: | 
«¢ clusively, and without interfering, to each 
“© yespective court. Infinite confusion and dis- 
«* order would follow, if courts could, by writ 
«© of Habeas Corpus, examine and determine 
“+ the contempts of others. The judgment 
** and commitment of each respective court, 


** as to contempts, must be final, and with- 
** out controul. It is a confidence that may, 
‘* with perfect safety aud security, be reposed. | 
** in the Jeter and the Houses of Parlia- | 
‘* ment, ¢ House of Commons have this. | 
power, only in common with all the 
‘* courts of Westminster Hall; and if an 
** persons may be safely trusted with this 
‘* power, they nust surely be the Commons, 
** who are chosen hy she people; for their 
** privileges and powers are the privileges and 
** powers of the people. ‘he House of Com- 
“* mons is the only jadge of its own proceed- 
ings. Holt differed from the other Juizes 
** in this point ; but we must be governed by 
** the eleven, and not by the single one,” 

Tn this opinion Gould and Nares, the other 
two jadges, agreed. 

The same application was afterwards made 
to.the Coust of Exchequer, which alsa una- 
nimously rejected it. 

Lord Gilbert, in his History of the.Com-. 
meg Pleas, does, indeed, derive this power. 


from the statute of Westminster, passed in 
the 13th year of King Edward the first; but. 
he afterwards more correctly adds: ‘‘ not- 
‘* withstanding the-statute of Magna Charta, 
‘* that none are to be imprisoned nisé-per le- 
** gale judicium parium suorum vel per legem 
‘* ¢erre, this is one part of the law of the 
‘© land to comuzit for contempt, and confirmed 
** by this statute.” 

The late Mr. Fox was, throughout his life, 
the asserter and defender of this, among other 
privileges of the House of Coumons, ; 

On the cases of the Morning Herald, of 
Stockdale, of Reeves, and of Stuart, he in 
those yéars distinctly stated, ** that in cases of 
«« public libel, or of a libel on the government 
** at large, or legislature collectively, a prase- 


** cution by the Attorney-General might be, 


** the most proper mode of proceeding to pu- 
« nish ; but that, in a libel on the House of 
«* Commons, the person who had written it 
** ought more properly to be punished by the 
House,...... 

‘© The House possessed an inherent consti- 
‘* tutional right of punishing those who in- 
‘* curred a contempt, or were guilty of a, 
breach of its. privileges....... 

‘* He did not hold the opinion, that he- 
“* cause members in the House, may nat. 
‘* only with propriety, but with striet regard 
«* to their duty, hold certain language, and 
«* declare certain sentiments upon any topic. 
«* under their consideration, the public prints. 
‘© were warranted in giving those to the. 
‘* world at large. ‘The freedom of speech he. 
‘* considered as the first and most essential. 
‘* privilege of Parliament, inseparable from 
‘* its dignity and well-being ; and he could. 
** easily imagine many cases, in, which it 
“« would be a gross libel, and breach of privi-. 
‘* lege in a newspaper, to publish such words 
** as he would find it necessary to make use 


| ** of in his place. 


** He thought, that if an article was such 
‘© as could be punishable only in as much as 
‘* it was acontempt of the House, no other 
‘* tribunal could take any cognizance of it ; 
‘* no court of justice ever, or at least very 
** seldom, adopied the plan of prosecution in. 
«© a case of contempt of court, but almast in- 
** variably progeeded by taking the punish- 
ment into ils,own hands, 

«* He also reminded the Honse, that when’ 
“© once they comaritted the prosecution to the 
*« law courts, they had no further command 
** of it; and however inclined they might be 
** to shew lenity, they would not have it/in 
their power,” 

If we look back at the precedents, we shall 

reeive, that the imprisonment by order of the. 

ouse has, with very few exceptions, been of . 
much,shorter duration than would have been 
inflicted for like offences. by the courts in 
Westminster 
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There are also many offences which it is 

highly necessary to notice, but of which those 
courts cannot take cognizance. The proceed- 
ings of the House, or parliamentary conduct 
of individuals, may be not only misrepresented, 
but falsified, without being so libelled as to be 
the subject of an indictment. 
- Were this controul removed, the language 
of all public men would be 
re nted, not, as now too frequently hap- 
eg error or inadvertence, but by wilful 
perversion, according to the violence of party, 
or malevolence of personal hostility. 

This must lead, of necessity, to a great pub- 
lic evil, to the clesing of the gallery of the 
House, and debarring the people from all 


means of learning through the press, and of | aga 


correcting any miseonceived opinions of public 
affairs, by the superior information and judg- 
ment of those by whom they are discussed in 
Parliament. 


LORD. VALENTIA AND MR. SALT 
VINDICATED. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama, 


Sir,—In the last number of .the Literary 
Panorama | have perused some remarks en- 
titled, ‘* Considerations on the Opinions ex- 

ressed on Mr. Bruce, by Lord Vaientia and 

Mr. Salt,"—These more particularly allude to 
the latter gentleman, who, being at this time 
far from his country, is not in a situation to 
defend himself from the charges advanced 
inst him by your correspondent. 
The absence of Mr. Salt, on such an occasion, 
must he regretted by his friends, as he cer- 
tainly could have best replied to his opponent : 
yet, as his friend, I cannot suffer prejudices 
to go abroad against him without attempting 
to refute them. 

Mr. Antes sets ont with informing us, 
‘ shat, from his personal knowledge of Mr. 
Bruce's character, conceives it to have been 
such as would not admit of his advancing an 
unfounded. falsehood,” meaning, I suppose, 
an untruth deliberately and knowingly ad- 
vanced; and upon this ground ] conjecture, 
that if Mr. Bruce, in a single instance, can 
be convicted of a palpable and deliberate vio- 
lation of truth, it will be of little consequence 
to any of his readers to learn, what opinion 
Mr. Antes may entertain of the unimpeach- 
ableness of that gentleman's veracity. As to 
Mr. Bruce deserving credit because he had 
** too. much good sense not to know that he 
might be. detected by some future traveller,” 
it applies equally. to all travellers ; yet, I fan- 
cy, that Mr. Antes would be cautious of pla- 
cing implicit confidence in all.the relations of 
writers of this description, The fact is, vani- 
ty, and the desire for admiration, even though 
it be of short duration, aré too apt in the 


human mind, to bear down every other prin- 
ciple; and it would not be very difficult to 
point out many instances where the love of 
literary fame has induced authors to sacrifice, 
at her shrine, their veracity and integrity. 
But, says your cor dent, Mr. Bruce, 
if guilty of advancing falsehoods, might have 
been contradicted by his Greek servant Mi- 
chael, who, it issaid, was alive ¢en years 
after the former had returned from his travels. 
Unfortunately for this argument, Mr. Bruce 
did not publish his travels until sixteen years 
after that period ; when the Greek servant 
was actually dead. 

With respect to Mr. Salt having entered 
vpon his journey with a mind prejudiced 
inst Mr. Bruce, ‘‘ and determined to find 
fault with him wherever he eould,” it is un- 
supported by the evidence of facts, and is con- 
sequently entitled to little notice. It may not 
however be amiss to meet the remark, that, 
times and circumstanees may produce consi- 
derable changes in persons aud things in some 
parts of the world, by observing, that these 
changes take place in a much less degree, in 
‘proportion as a country is tittle removed from 
Cie The customs, manners, anddis- 
positions of a agen ia less than half civilized 
states, generally remain unvaried through a 
number of years ; and in such places as D"ha-. 
lac, Massowah, and Arkeko, it is probable, 
that little essential alteration could have been. 
effected in the space of thirty-five years.. 
This being the case, I will call ‘upon 
Mr. Antes himself attentively to compare 
the respective accounts given of D*halac by. 
Mr. Bruce and Mr. Salt, and then declare 
whether it be possible for him to give credit 
to two statements so glaringly contradictory. 
Many of the circumstances on which these 
gentlemen are at vatiance, are of a nature 
whieh no interval of time cau reconcile: but 
it must be remembered in favour of Mr. Salt, 
that Mr. Bruce's account rests solely upon his 
own evidence ; while that of Mr. Salt can be 
corroborated by the living testimony of Capts,. 
Court and Rudland, to the foriner of whom, 
reference may be made, as he is now iw 
England. 

I shall be glad, Mr. Editor, if your cor- 
respondent will acquaint me in what part of 
Lord Valentia’s Travels he met with tlre as- 
sertion of Mr. Salt, “ that the baule of 
«© Serbraxos was fought /wo years before he 
(Mr. Bruce) entered Abyssinia,” as 
209 of the 3d volume of his Lordship's wo 
it is clearly stated by Mr. Salt that Mr. Broee 
during that. battle, was in the house-of the 
Aboona Jaseph, ] mention this circumstance. 
merely with the view of shewing the disin- 
genuous inaccuracy of Mr. Antes squotation 
and I notice the following, as a tolerable 
specimen. of the absurdity of his.conclusions, 
where he adduces, as a proof of Mr. Bruce 
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having been in the battle of Serbraxos, that 
he shewed him a wound, made by a spear in 
his arm, which was not entirely healed on 
his arrival in Egvpt; and which Mr. Antes 
I presume conceives could not possibly have 
been received at any other place, nor on any 
other occasion, except in the above battle, 

_ The same luminous perception which en- 
abled Mr. Antes to dive into the recesses of 
Mr. Sali’s mind, and drag to light the lurk- 
ing prejudie:s hi rboured against Mr. Bruce, 
has given bim an equally clear insight into 
the mind of Lord Valents, against whoui a 
similar accusation is adduced, and apparently 
with as little propriety. That such prejudices 
did not exist in either of their minds, pre- 
viously to their arrival in the Red Sea, it 
seems fair t» infer, from Mr. Bruce’s Travels 
having been selected as the companion and 
guide of their voyage in those intricate and 
remote parts; and itis, moreover, stated by 
Lord Valentia in the beginning of his 2d 
volume, that one of the principal reasons 
which indice! him to visit D'halac, was the 
ceseription which Bruce had given of the 360 
tanks, as still existing in that island ; a lasting 
thonument of the manificence of the Ptolo- 
mies. It is evident, therefore, that his 
lordship relied on Mr. Bruce’s veracity at that 
time ; and if afterwards on reaching the secne 
of Mr. Bruce's adventures, he discovered that 
the. 360 tanks amounted to no more than 
fenty, and that not one of these wes to be 
found at Dote’ev, it docs not appear very 
surprising that his Lordship ae his com- 
panions should subsequently have felt their 
confidence in Mr. Brace’s assertions a /t/éle 
diminished. It is also insinu.t d, by Mr. 
Antes, that the evidence given by many of 
the principal Abyssinians, and even hy the 
Ris hiuself, was in a manner forced from 
them, and that when they informed him 
that Mr. Bruce had neither held office nor 
eommanc in the country, nor had been in 
any battle, that they merely did so in com- 
pliance with Mr. Salt’s wishes, and with a 
desire to humour the prejudices which they 
had discovered he entertamed. If such were 
their real niotive, it is somewhat singular 
that they should have stated that Mr. Bruce 
was well received by the king, by whom he 
was furnished with money and provisions ; 
that Ras Michael gave him a house at Kos- 
cam ; and that he was a favourite with the 
Iteghe, and Azoro Esther. These circum: 
stances certainly highly in Mr. Bruce's 
favour ; and evidently could not be consi- 
dered very gratifying intelligence to a person 
prejudiced against him. I cannot therefore avoid 
thinking that the accusation against Mr. Salt 
in this respect, is uncandid and groundless ; 
and Ptrost that, in the eyes of every impartial 
person,, it will be considered in a similar 
point of view. Had Mr. Salt felt desirous 


of calumniating Mr. Bruce he might have 
serene circumstances which were favor- 
able, and have brought forward others of a 
different complexion. Of such a proceed- 
ing I, from a personal knowledge of his 
character, believe him incapable; but sup- 
posing for an instant that he could have 
een guilty of such baseness, it would 
have availed him nothing, since, in that case. 
he would bave rendered himself liable to the 
immediate detection of Capt. Rudland, who 
copied the whole of the journal, and who 
it is unfair to suppose could entertain the 
same prejudices against Bruce as those of 
which Mr. Salt is accused. In a following 
paragraph a similar charge, of extorting tes- 
timony, is laid against Lord Valentia, and 
with arpsrently still less justice; since the 
only evidence adduced, in proof of his asser- 
tion, amounts to nothing more than his 
lordship’s having merely asked Mr. Rosetti 
‘* if he knew Mr. Bruce?” A more simple 
inquiry, or less of what is called in law a 
leading question, it is hardly possibls to’con- 
ceive; yet Mr. A. assigns no other reason 
whatever for the opinion he has advanced. 
The observations in the note that Mr. Ro- 
setti could have no canja of his own; and 
that Mr, Bruce did not reside at Mr. Roset- 
ti's, are perfectly irrelevant ; for Mr. Rosetti 
does not appear to have asserted either the one 
or the other. ‘There is indeed one part of Mr. 
Rosetti’s statement, on which if he had 
thought proper, Mr. Antes was fully capable 
of giving testimony, which relates to the 
question whether the Begs did, or did not 
wear jewels in their turbans. On this topic 
he has omitted to remark ; but, unless he 
be*prepared to assert that the former was ac- 
tually the custom, be must admit that Mr. 
Brace is convicted of a falsehood; and that 
the whole tale is, as Mr. Rosetti has asserted, 
a fabrication ; particularly after Mr. A’s ac- 
knowledgement that Mr. Rosetti was at the 
time a favorite of Ali Beg, and consequently 
likely to be acquainted with the fact. Mr. 
Antes and Mr. Rosetti have made different 
assertions respecting the residence of Mr. 
Bruce in Egypt and his departure thence, and 
willing to give a larger portion of credit 
to the memory of the former than to’that of 
the latter, who, when Lord Valentia conversed 
with him, was far advanced in years; but be 
am inclined to believe, that the Venetian 
anecdote may have taken place when Mr. 
Bruce returned from Balbec, and not when 
he returned from Abyssinia. Whether Mr. 
Rosetti be a man of abilities or merely a 
lucky adventurer, has no reference to the 
question of Mr. Bruce’s veracity ; though it 
appears difficult to consider in the latter point 
of view, the man who has weathered every 
storm that during the last forty years has agi- 
tated Egypt. 
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Mr. Salt is acoused by Mr, Antes of mak- 
ing many ‘* mis-statements, particularly in 
** those passages were the veracity of Mr. 
«* Bruce is attacked;’’ of these he notices 


-only a few, and these few I shall take the 


liberty of examining. It is alledged, in the 
first place, that ‘“* Mr. Salt makes very light 


-*© of the difficulties of the ascent of the 


 mountiin Taranta,” but it ought to be 
remembered that he is drawing a comparison 
between the difficulties, that Mr. Bruce in- 
forms us he encountered, and which he con- 
sumed (¢wo days in surmounting, and his own 


‘easy passage performed in three hours. He 


never denies the steepness of the ascent; and 
‘on his return, represents the pass as encum- 
bered with stones and otber difficulties. How 
therefore his observation, in the 3d Vol. p. 


12, that another hill ** in steepness, and | 


s* ruggedness may be compared to ‘Taranta, 
** though its height is considerably inferior,” 
or the following passage in p. 70, where he 
says the descent of another rough hill « was 
** as bad as the descent of Taranta,” can be 
considered contradictory, I must leave to the 
ingenuity of Mr. Antes to discover. The 
fair question appears to be, whether the descrip- 
tion given by Mr. Bruce, of the difticulties 
of the ascent, and the wonderful exertions 
required from him and Yasine to get up the 
baggage, Le or be not proved a falsehood, by 
the simple fact of Mr. Salt, Capt. Rudland, 
‘and Mr. Carter having ascended the same hill, 
without meeting with considerable iopedi- 
three hours. As tothe circumstance 
of the Abyssinians eating raw flesh, cut from 
the living animal, Mr. Salt and his com- 
panions are directly at issue with Mr. Bruce; 
end though I should generally suppose that 
the testimony of .two witnesses of unim- 
.peachable credit, were preferable to that ‘of a 
single individual, I have no wish to disturb 
Mr. Antes in the enjoyment of his own 
conclusion. 1 will only add that Mr. Salt 
cannot be mistaken, in what he advances on 
this subject, as he positively states that it is a 
religious ceremony to kill the animal previ- 
ously to its being eaten. 
P Mr. Salt no where considers modesty or 
chastity as the prominent virtues of the 
Abyssinians ; and in p. 151 certainly declares 
he has no doubt ‘ that they carry their fa- 
** miliarity nuch farther than he witnessed, 
** when perfectly at liberty in the houses of 
** mutual fricads.” The same might possibly 
be said of certain English parties ; and vet 
Mr. Antes would probably be shocked, 
were a foreigner to declare, that scenes so 
isgustin. and depraved as those descr bed by 
rt. Brace, were the general practice of the 
nglish nation. With respect to the other 
ssages referred to by Mr. Antes, pp. 27, 52, 
1, 102, 103, 150, 3 vol., [ have to re- 
quest tha: you, Mr. Editor, will be pleased 
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to examine them and to declare to your 
readers, who may not have the work at hand, 
whether they in the most distant degree, 
justify Mr. A. in having quoted them as 
evidence of the Abyssinians being destitute 
of the virtues of modesty and chastity. Mr. 
Bruce brings a charge of a similar nature 
against the women of 1) halac ; but it was 
found completely groundless by Lord Valentia 
and the ships” companies of the Antelope, 
and Panther, which forms a mass of evi- 
dence, I presume fully sufficient to con- 
vince the most incredulous. 

With regard to the third charge of mis- 
statement, namely, that Hadjee Hamed ine 
formed Mr. Salt “ that Mr. Bruce did not 
‘© well understand Amharic, nar Tigre, and 
«« did not speak much more Arabic than I 
«© (Mr. Salt) do,” I must observe, that admit- 
ing this to be an error, the evidence of Mr. 
Antes extends merely to the conviction of 
Hadjee Hamed of » mistake ; for Mr. Salt 
only declares it on his authority, but it may 
be doubtful whether Hadjee Hamed, or Mr. 
Antes’ friend, the Armenian, be mis-inform- 
ed. Mr. Salt could never interd to deny 
that during Bruce's residence in Abyssinia, 
he had acquired sufficient knowledge of these 
languages to hold a s/ighé conversation in 
them; but this is very different from well 
understanding them.” 

It would be presumption in me to dowbt 
the competency of Mr. Antes to judge of the 
correctness of Mr. Bruce's Arabic, but it is 
a littke unfortunate that he should have 
nanred Algiers as one of the places where 
Mr. B. became acquainted with it in the 
Mecca dialect ;—for there the Maugrabin or 
Western Arabic is spoken, which is the mogt 
corrupt of all; of this species probably Mr. 
Bruce had some knowledge ; and that he 
used tt, is proved by his mode of spelling 
Nayil and Tayil, which are both words of 
two syllables; but which he writes Naib 
and Tybe according to the Maugrabin dialect. 

Mr. Antes again misrepresents Mr. Salt’s 
intentions, and mis-states his assertions, in 
the next paragraph. Had Mr. Bruce, in 
describing Axum, limited his errors to omise 
sions, it indeed would be unjust to condemn 
him ; he might unintentionally have been 
uilty of inaccuracies ; and so possibly has 
Mr. Salt himself: but when he thought 


proper to give a geometrical elevation of the © 


obelisk at Axum, for the purpose of correct- 
ing former travellers, he was bound to ex 
ecute it faithfully, and still more, not to ins 
vent an inscription, a marble hill, pedestals 
for statues of the dog-star, and many other 
supposed remnants of ancient magnificence 
—All this he is now proved to have done; 
yet an advocaie can be found who calls 
these imposi ions inaceuracies!!!" 
cannot avoid noticing the illiberal and 
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unfounded remark with which Mr. Antes 
concludes his observations, ‘* that thongh 
«* Mr. Salt cannot conceal his constant 
** endeavour to find out something to the 
“«< prejudice of Mr. Bruce’s character, yet 
“ 4 is ready enough to quote his au- 
** thority when it suits his purpose."’ So 
far from this being the ease, F can venture 
to assert to you, Mr, Editor, that Mr. Salt 
was truly anxious to do more than justice to 
Mi. Bruce,, that he has never stept out of 
his line to calumniate him, but has suppres- 
sed many, very many circumstances in which 
he could have proved Mr. Bruce to have 
widely departed from truth; that he, as well 
as Lord Valentia, was at first a great admirer 
of Mr. Bruce, and that it was only from the 
conviction of his numerous misrepreseuta- 
tions, that they were induced to withdraw 
their confidence. 

Before I conelude this letter, which has 
extended to a greater Iength than I originally 
intended, and for the insertion of which ‘in 
your excellent publication rely upon your 
well known impartiality, I must observe, 
that, in writing the above [ have been guided 
solely by the motive of defending my absent 
friend from the aspersions cast upon his credi- 
bility—I wish for no controversy ; but I 
eapnot quietly behold selections partially 
made and invidiously censured, for the purpose 
of giving an impression of a work which the 
tenor of the whole will not fairly justify. 


I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient 
Argyle Street, May 17, 1810. 


OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
ABYSSINIA; and the RED SEA. 

_ Progress of Mr. Sali towards Gondar. 

In our last number we expressed a hope 
that Mr. Salt, who was sent by His Majesty 
with ents to the Court of Abyssinia, had 
ere ther fulfilled his mission. This hope 
has been justified, as appears by the latest 
intelligence received from the eastern coast of 
Africa, via the Red Sea ; of which the fol- 
Jowing is an abstract. 
_Mr. Salt reached Mocha, October, 1809, 
and departed thence for Ait, in the Abyssi- 
nian. district of Buré, early in November, 
Captain Rudland had been for some time 
resident at Mocha; and had received several 
communications from Nathaniel Pierce, 
whom Lord Valentia left in Abyssinia. It 
appears, that the Ras (or prime minister) 
had been suecessiul in several battles, both 
against the Galla, and his rivals. He had 

t down, Pierce to: Ait, with ts for 

ptain Rudland ; anc it was fully ascertain- 
ed that the communication thence to Anta- 
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There is every teason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Salt would visit Gondar, and 
be able to quit the country on his return, 


‘early in March. 


The- French had, as Lord Valentia ex- 
ted, taken alarm at his proceedings ; and 
ad begun to intrigue at Mocha, at Jidda, 
and even in Abyssinia: the Ras had, how. 


‘ever, professed his regard for the English, 


and declined all communication with them. 
The Imavm of Sana had died in a geod 
old age, and was peaceably succeeded by. his 
eldest son. 
The Sheriffe of Mecca, had professed the 
Wahabee faith ; and had become tributary 
to Suud, the Chief of that sect. aed. ele? 
The Americans continued to trade with 
Mocha, in defiance of the prohibitory laws; 
and the price of coffee was very high. 
Wahkatees.—By advice from Arabia, 
India, we learn that the Wahabee Chief is 
dead; and that great disturbances prevail 
among his followers. 
AUSTRIA. 
New Bridge.—Vienna. It'is proposed to 
construct a bridge over the Dannbe at Nuss- 
dorf, instead of the Tabor bridge that waslatel 
carried away, [Compare Panorama, Vol. 
VII. p. 148.] and which it has been found 
impracticable to repair ; because the river en- 
larges its bed more and more. oe 
Aspern.—The village of Aspern, so mee 
morable from the baitle fought in 
its vicinity last summer, has already com- 
menced re-building, under the direction af 
the Duke Saxe Teschen. A monument 
erected in.its centre, will record the valeuy 
of those brave men who fell there. 


CHINA, 
Unprecedented Scarcity of Spetie. 

The general and increasing depreciation in 
the price, both of export and import Come 
at the port of Canton, towards the end 
February 1809, is fully explained by the pre- 
vailing and extraordinary scarcily of specie 
in China ; which it is stated, in some late 
letters, had risen to such a height as to 
occasion some degree of inconvenience in 
conducting the usval operations of merean- 
tile intercourse. This unprecedented scarcity 
in the precious metals in China, is ascribed to 
the suspension of the usual importations of 
dollars from the United States, and to the 
interruplion of remittances in bullion from 
Manilla. Tne usual intercourse between 
China and Manilla, is no doubi, at this mo- 
ment fully re-established. : 

Owing to the extreme scarcity of silver in 
China,—silver is the chief of their articles in 


bullion—Cotton had fallen to a price some 
what under twelve tales per ; which is 


lower than known for many years past. ‘This 
fall in its price is not at ail the effect of an 
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excess of quantity of cotton in the market, 
or from its not being in request ; on the con- 
wary, if is known to be in demand, and is 
considered as scarce, but still specie is much 
the scarcer article of the two. 


Some remittances have been received in 
Caleutta, from China, though not to the 
extent that is due. The agents in China very 
truly state the absolute tmpossilility of effect- 
ing. remittances, from the difficulty of pro- 
curing silver, except at a heavy loss. 


To the scarcity of specie, which was much 
felt in China, had been attributed the 
cause of the temporary stagnation and de- 
pression in the markets; and we have much 
rea-on to fear, that antil the American em- 
bargo is taken off, or ships of that nation 
recommence their trade with the Chinese, 
no better prospects can reasonably be looked 
for, as the great importation of bullion from 
America, afforded a ready, and indeed the 
only, medium for the purchase of Indian 
commodities. A Spanish ship had however, 
arrived with a tolerable supply of dollars, 
which had produced some beneficial effects 
in the markets, and made a little stir. 

American Ships.—Ouly four American 
ships arrived at China, in the season, of 
1808. During the latter part of the year, and 
up to the beginning of March, there had 
not been a single arrival in China, from 
America. 

Trade to the Brazils.—The government of 
Macao had dispatched a ship to the Brazils 
with the produce of China. 

Sandal-Wood.—Sandal-wood bore but an 
indifferent price,—two vessels from Botany- 
bay had arrived with cargoes of that article 
from the Feejee islands, and the markets 
were consequently low, particularly owing as 
we presume, to the great demand of specie, 

FRANCE. 
Amperial Archives—Paris, The archives 
of the different states, brought from Raiis- 
bon, from Rome, and some from Vienna, 
are to be placed in a new building, erected 
on purpose for them, to be called Zhe Palace 
of the Archives of the Empire. The ar- 
rangement will include three divisions : 
Freoch, German, and Italian. 

All the Papal archives, including the dif. 
ferent documents relating to the donations of 
Constantine, of the emperor Otho, &c, are 
now on their way from Rome to Rheims. 
Every thing indicates a total translation of 
the seat of the Head of the Church. 

- Importation favoured.—The colonial pro- 
ductions, drugs and spices, which have been: 
confiscated at Venice and are announced for. 
sale, by an order of Buonaparte, are allowed 
te. be sold, .only. on the express condition, 
that they shall be imported into France. ‘Fo 
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favour this importation still further, they will 
be free fiom all transit duty after the sale. 

Versailles Repairs.—The repairs in pros 
gress at the palace of Versailles, oceupy mare 
than 800 workmen atid labourers. 

Reparation of St, Genevieve’s—The las 
bours on the church of St. Genevieve, (cé- 
devant the Pantheon) are continued with 
activity, ‘The pavement of this church of 
black and white marble, in comparunents, is 
begun. The repairs and the embellishments 
which are in progress in the subterranean 
church, destined to the interment of eminent 
men, will soon be completed. At the entry 
of this vault are the tombs of Roussean and 
Voltaire. The towers of this church, which 
during the revolutionary fury were almost en 
tirely levelled, will be rebuilt as speedily as 
possible. Compare Panoraina, Vol. 
841. 

Boulevards. — Paris, April 26. The 
boulevard of Coblentz, which in former years, 
was thronged, as the rendezvous of the beauty 
and fashionables of Paris, during the fine 
weather, is this year deserted; while the 
boulevard of the Panorama, opposite the 
Théatre des. Variétés, is crowded. 

General Wirion’s Suicide. Accordin 
to letters from Paris of April 18, Gene 
Wirion, late Commandant of Verdun, 
committed suicide on the preceding day. 
This officer had been ordered to Paris to 
answer charges of extortion and embezzle- 
ment preferred against him by Capt. Sit 
Thomas Lavie, and other British Prisoners 
at that dépéé. It appears, that sone days 
before, he made an application, through a 
third person, to Sir ‘I. Lavie, to soften the 
evidence agaiust him as much as possible, 
promising, ov that consideration, ta restore 
the property purloined, 

*,* For particulars of General Wirion' 
conduct, see Mr. Sturt’s Pamphlet, “ The 
Real State of France, in 180g," reviewed: 
in page 41 of the prevent volume. 

y GERMANY. 

Revenue ly Population—Hanover, Aprik, 
12, As the act of cession of this country to: 


Westphalia reserves at the disposal of France: 
an extent of comaining a population: 
of 15,000 souls, and the duchy of Lauenlerg: 


contains 40,000, it is thought that a revenue 
proportionate to the difference will be p.id: 
out of the treasury at Cassel.» 

Insignia Westphalian.—Hanover, April 12. 
The gazette of this city appears to day, for 
the first time, with the arms of the kingdom. 
Russian Kilitki. —Hambe April. 
This day, for the first time, re A eee 
thirty of those: carriages which in Russia are- 
called Aibithi, enter this city. They, were: 
laden with Russian'goods and ‘merefiandizes,. 
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forwarded from Riga. This ge ely be 
followed by fifty other carriages. ‘The com- 
merce by sea is become so very hazardous and 
difficult, that notwithstanding the length of 
the voyage, the transit by land is reckoned 
most advantageous, by good judges. 

Cession of Tyrol to Bavaria.—It is under- 
stood that the portion of the Tyrol ceded to 
Bavaria by a late ireaty, wil! contain by esti- 
mate, 280 to 300,000 inhabitants. 


t Town destroyed ly Lightning.—Balin- 
gen (Wirtemberg), August 5, 1809. On the 
31st of June a flash of lightning struck a 
house in the suburbs of our town ; and the 
fire spread so rapidly, that, notwithstanding 
the most strenuous exertions, in less than ¢2 
hours the whole town was burned down, 
with the exception of a few houses. 320 
houses were laid in ashes; and 630 families 
deprived of their habitations, and of almost 
all their property. Their misery and distress 
ie indescribable. They had suflered much 
before from the war; which, having equally 
affected their neighbours, they can expect 
bat little assistance from them. 

Orphan House preserved.—Halle (Saxony), 
Augast 12, 1809. Our university again sub- 
sists since Easter, 1808, though very thinly 
attended, to what it formerly was. That 
God has preserved Franck’s Institutions, not- 
withstanding the pressure of the times, 
and the failure of former resources, is a 
wonder in our sight. Our government has 
Jast year done more for their support than 
we ever could have expected. The original 
schools of the orphan-house are so crowded 
with children, that we are distressed for room, 
though we can acconimodate upwards of seven 

undreds 

Public Debt.—Hanever. The public debt 
of the country of Hanover amounts to 
80,006,000 of franes, exclusive of the ar- 
rears of interest, which have not been paid 
for these last three years, 

Cond tion of Commerce.—Banke of the 
Elbe, April 9. ‘The commerce of our 
counties is completely divided by the line of 
custom-houses ; ont the difference in the 

ices of articles on the differem sides of the 
ine of demarcation is very striking. Some 
fetch 50 per cent. more on this side than on 
the other. The nataral consequence of this 
prohibition is the /ofal slagnation of com- 
merce at Altona ; a congequence which the 
Danish Government must have looked to, 
since it has likewise prohibited all exporta- 
tion from Schleswig and Holstein to Altona, 
the Cronempticn of which place is in_ itself 
very considerable.—In consequence of the 
rigorous means taken to prevent contraband 
tteffie, sugars, dye-stuffs, indigo, aud cot- 

tons, ave greatly in demand. 
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Ceded Provinees.—The population of the 
Dutch provinces lately ceded to Franee, is 
calculated at 335,000 inhabitants. 


Territory transferred to France.—May 7. 
Paris papers to April J. contain the following 
Senatus Consultam: All the niries Sis 
tuated on the left bank of the Rhine, from 
the limits of the departments of the Roer 
and Lower Meuse, following the Tha/weg * 
of the Rhine to the sea; are united to the 
French empire, and fori av integral part.— 
2. The countries situated between the course 
of the Waal, the River Dogne, and the 
frontiers of the department of the Nettes, 
the Lower Meuse, and the Roer, shall form 
a department, under the name of the depart- 
ment of the Mouths of the Rhine. Bots le 
Due shall be the chief city—3. The coun- 
tries situated at the west of the Dogne, with 
the Isles of Schowen, Tholen, North and 
South Beveland, and Walcheren, shall be 
united to the department of the two Nettes. 
—4. The departincnt of the Mouths of the 
Rhine shall have two deputies to the Legis- 
lative Body. ‘The department of the two 
Nettes, which has three, shall have five. 

(Signed) Narorzon. CAMBACERES. 
HUNGARY. 


Causes of Earthquakes.--From the Report 
of three professors, of Pest, sent to Hungary 
to examine into the cause of the earthquake 
of January last, it appears that the centre, 
from which the shocks were communicated, 
is in the environs of the mountain of Czoka. 
At their departure, the shocks, though feeble, 
-were still perceptible. The number distinctly 
felt between the 14th of January and the 
14th of February, was one thousand, 


INDIES, EAST. 


Specic at Manilla,—The imports of specie 
at Manila, from Acapulco, have amounted, 
on on average of some — past, to three 
millions and a half of dollars annually. 

Indigo and Sugar at Manitla—The late 
war between Great Britain and Spain has had 
a more injurious effect upon Manilla, than 
on any other of the enemy's colonies, and 
so hopeless did the Spaniurds at the Phi- 
lippine Islands, consider all chance of ac- 
commodation with England, that during 
the two or three latter years, their cultivators 
had entirely abandoned the forther growth 
and manufacture of indigo and sugar, both of 
which they had formerly considered as their 
staple articles. 

Spices introduced, and flourishing at Bens 
coolen.—Most of our readers are probably ap- 


* The Thalweg we conceive is the line. of 
stig water; the. usual course of vessels te 
the sea. 
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prized that some years ago the nutmeg and 
clove trees were brought from the Molucca Is- 
lands and introduced to several of the British 
settlements in the east, and among others to 
Bencoolen. Accounts received during the 
last three or four years from Bencvolen, nave 
furnished from time to time, the most satis- 
factory reports of the thriving state of the 
plantations established at that residency ; and 
they have now attained such maturity and 
extent as to become an object of national im- 
portance, and of emolument to individuals. 
The present accounts surpass our former ex- 
pectations. ‘The trees are represeuted as load- 
ed with fruit; and the younger plantations 
are in such prosperity, that in the course of 
a few vears, the produce of Sumatra will be 
competent to the supply of the Europe mar- 
ket in its demand for cloves, nutmeg and 
mace ; and thus a valuable branch of trade, 
long monopolized by the Dutch, and consi- 
dered as necessarily dependent on the pos- 
session of the Molucca islands, has been 
transferred from a foreign country, and .al- 
ready — to Great Britain a new source of 
national and private wealth. 

The soil and climate of Sumatra are par- 
ticularly favourable to the Clove and Nutmeg ; 
but no small part of the extraordinary success 
of the plantations established in that island, 
must be ascribed to the fostering care with 
which they were nursed in their earliest sta- 
xes, to which fs also owing in a gre®t mea- 
sure their present state of perfection. 

The Nutmez, Mace, avd Cloves of Ben- 
coolen ; in all respects, both in appearance, 
and in the more essential point of quality, are 
found to be at least equal to those produced 
in the Molucea Islands. The same favour- 
able report of their quality has been made on 
some small parcels sent from Bencoolen to 
Europe. 

Intended Navigation down the Indus.— 
Two gentlemen lately attached to the honor- 
able Mr. Elphinstone’s embassy to Peshour, 
were preparing, at the date of late leiters, 
to embark on one of the streams of the In- 
dus, and to proceed down that river to its 
embouchure in the gulph of Sind. These 
gentlemen are probably the first Kuropeans 
since the days of Nearchus, who have navi- 
gated on the Attock. .* 

Vaccination introduced among the Setks, in 
the Panjab, &c.—One advantage, which pro- 
bably had not been forescen, has arisen from 
the late march of the British army to the banks 
of the Sutledge, namely, the introduction of 
the practice of vaccination to the Punjab. ‘The 
Singhs, the Sikhs and the different people 
of that. country, whose religious prejudices 


are far less inveterate than in other paris of | 


Hlindoostan, received the vaccine most gladly, 
gave every facjlity to its propagation, and 
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have taken such precautions as are likely to 
ensure the continuance and extension of this 
mild disease. From its favourable reception 
in the Panjab, we may soon expect to, hear 
of its being introduced to Cashmire and the 
adjoining countries. 

New Roman Catholic Chapel.—Caleun'ta, 
Jane 12. Atti o'clock, the: first stone in 
the foundation of a Roman Catholic Cha 
was laid at the site selected for the building, 
near the cross road at the Boytaconnah. 
This house of divine worship is intended to 
be built by Mrs. Grace Elizabeth, at her own 
private expence, for the service of the Roman 
Catholics at this presidency, whose present 
church is considered as insuflicieut for their 
due accommodation ; and is at so great a dis- 
tance from the eastern parts and suburbs of 
Calcutta, as to render attendance to per- 
sons residing in that. quarter, very inconves 
nient. The private individual therefore who 
has thus nobly undertaken to erect an addi- 
tional place of worship, at her own expences 
claims the thanks of the public, and the 
praise of liberality. 

Compliment of Thanks.—We feel particular 
satisfaction in publishing the annexed coirespon- 
dence, equally honourable to all parties, both to 
him who merits such commendation, and to those 
by whom itis so handsomely bestowed. 

To Capt. H. Reed, commanding the Ship Provi- 
Calcutta. 

Dear Sir, We, the undersigned officers of the 
Honourable Company’s European regiment , im- 
oe with a high sense of your obligitig and 
iberal attentions, your constant solicitude to ane 
ticipate every wish, and to promote our comforts 
and cunvenience throughout the whole voyage to 
and from China, beg leave to .cfier you ous 
united thanks for a conduct, the pleasing remem- 
brance of which can neyer be obliterated from 
our minds. Allow us to intreat your acceptance 
of a piece of plate, which, though but a slight 
memorial of our esteem and regard, we trust 
will derive a value from the sentiments which 
actuate us in offering it.—With our best wishes 
for your health and prosperity, a knowledge of 
which will ever afford us the greatest satisfaction, 
We remain, dear sir, &c. &c. 

Thomas Weguelin, Major ; Blankenkagen, 
Captain; J. L. Stuart, Captain; James 
Auriol, Lieut. Walker, Lieut. and 
Adjutant, Thomas Watson, Lieut. 
Smith, Lieut. J. J. Hogg, Surgeon, 

Ship Providence, 20th Felrwary, 1809. 


Remarkalle Deliverances. 


Calcutta, April 30, .809. About half past iT 
o'clock in the forenoon,a budgerow set out from the 
shore opposite the miat, intending to cross the ri- 
ver, but’ the boat bad got only a few yards from the 
shore, when she ran against one of the mooring, 
buoys, and instantly overset. ‘ihe bore was still. 
tunping, and being aided by a strong Souther! 
wind, the boat quickly drifted up the river, wih 
the bottom uppermost, till she cume opposite the 
premises of Messrs, Harvay, Weathera’!, and Co. 
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when she brought up, across the stern moorings 
of the ship Providence, Captain’ Hugh Reed. 
It fortunately happened that Captain Reed was at 
that momeat standing on the shore, a spectator 
of the passing event. He stepped into a dingy 
and hurried off to give what assistance he could. 
Reaching the stern of his ship, he was surprised 
to find a man float up to the surface from beneath 
the boat—the chicf and second officers, the gun- 
ner and some others from the ship, had by this 
time got down by the stern, and laid hold of the 
man who had just floated up. As soo” as he had 
recovered his breath, and could speak, he gave 
notice that two ladies and three or four servants 
were still below, in the budgerow ; upon which, 
Captain Reed and his officers. instantly broke in 
the venetians of the boat, and the gunner thrust 
himself through the window, as far as he could 
reach, when one of the servants got hold of his 
legs and was drawn out. The gunner made a 
second attempt in the same manner, but could 
discover nothing in the cabin, though his feet 
touok a considerable range under water. He then, 
at the hazard of his life, dived and entered 
through a window into the cabin, where he soon 
found one of the ladies, and brought her out. 
He again went down and entered in the same 
Manner; and after remaining such a length of 
time, that the by-standers began to despair of his 
return, he appeared with the second lady, and 
brought her safely to the surface, The delay in 
his return, arose from the lady having clung so 
firmly to one of the staunchions, in the cabin, 
that it required his utmost exertions and some 
time to effect her disengagement. ‘The whole of 
the servants had been got out in the interval, 
Two gentlemen, who were on board the budge- 
Yow, at the time she overset, had contrived to 
find their way out of the boat, and were picked 
up without having sustained any material injury ; 
and the Manjee and Dandies had made their way 
to the shore. Nothing perhaps, but the circum- 
stance of the boat having thwarted against the 
Moorings of the Providence, with the prompt 
and decisive exertions by the officers of that ship, 
fm their favour, could have rescued either the 
ladies or the servants from death. Captain Reed 
and his officer’s deserve every praise, for their 
zeal and alacrity; and they must feel a lively 
satisfaction in having been thus made, in the 
hands of Divine Providence, the immediate instru- 
ments. of preserving several of their fellow crea- 
tures from an untimely death. Mr. Peter John- 
son, the gunner, who volunteeréd his services, 
at such imminent hazard of his life, is entitled to 
particular acknowledgement. 

We cannot but particularly remark, that this 
accident, which in its commencement threatened 
such a calamitous issue, was 8o happily and com- 
pletely counteracted, that not a life was lost, nor 
a single individual materially injured, in the ut- 
most range of its consequences. 

Late Commotions at ‘-Madras.— All the 


Officers who were offered by Lord Minto the 
alternative of a Court Martial, or the resig- 
nation -of their commissions, have resolved, 
with the exception of Captain Mackintosh, 
who commanded the Chitiledroog detach- 
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INDIES, WEST. 

Pepper and Cloves cultivated.—The black 

pper plant thrives remarkably well in the 
Garden, at St. Vincent, under the 
care of Dr. Anderson, and has been produc- 
ing fruit for some time. The doctor finds it 
a plant of more easy cultivation than he 
imagined. He has likewise cultivated a con- 
siderable quantity ef cloves. 

ITALY. 

Arsenal resumed. — Venice, Mareh 30. 
Preparations have been made, and are now 
completed, for the construction of a number 
of ships of the line and frigates, a great quan 
tity of ship timber is arrived from Dalmatia. 

Archives exported.—Rome, April 4. They 
are very busy here, since the month of Fe- 
bruary, in arranging all the archives of this 
capital, which will be immediately sent off 
for Paris, in succession, to be deposited in 
the Palace of Archives. 

Admission of Prize Goods.—Naples, April 
11. <A decree has just been issued, ordering 
that. sugar, coffee, cocoa, and other articles, 
supposed to be English merchandise, and 
being prize goods, in future be entered for 
homeconsumption in these dominions, on pay- 
ing a duty of 40 per cent, ad valorem. Cot- 
ton cloth and muslins are excepted from this 
regulation, unless proved to be of French or 
Jualian manufacture. 

Antiguities:—The French papers state, that 
in continuing to dig into Pompeia, near Na- 
ples, there has been found a large edifice, 
adorned with columns, which was formerly 
one of the grand public buildings of the city. 

PRUSSIA. 

Commercial Edict. Frankfort Fair. — 
Berlin, April 14. A royal edict has recently 
been issued re-establishing the liberty of com- 
mercial communications and general industry, 
at the fairs of Frankfort on the Oder, as it 
stood in the time of Frederic II. which had 
been interrupted by his successor Frederic 
William. of the interior 
pay no duties: those from foreign parts pay 
duties on importation, but no transit duties ; 
those from England are prohibited. . 

Kotzelue prohibited.—From Warsaw we 
are, informed that Kotzebue's last piece, en- 
titled ‘* The Croisé,” which has been trans- 
lated into the Polish language, and represent- 
ed on the theatre of that city, has been pro- 
hibited by the minister of police. 

Kotzebue prohibited.—The sale of Kotze- 
Journal, called ‘* the Bee,” is forbid- 
den in the kingdom of Westphalia. All pub- 
lic functionnaires who receive it secretly, 
will be dismissed from thejr employments, 
and heavily fined. 

The following article respecting Kotzebue’s 
Journal, lately suppressed, is extracted from 


ment, to abide thé event of a trial. 


the Petersburgh Gazette It has been 
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stated in some foreign papers, that ‘* the jour- 
nai of M. Kotzebue, entitled The Bec, was 
montoly ia Russia.” It is surprising 

ow they could have fallen into such au error 
The Bee in fact, though very seldon, Ait 
ters about ta the vienity of our frontiers ; 
bot the vigilant censorship estabisued by 
government takes care to clip its wine. 5 never 
permittt the ci.calation of sa irical descrip. 
tious Of what passes iy foreign countries, uor 
ex ressions conveying a doable more 
especially when they app'y toany Power 
Thénge bata very few have found 
their way the interior of the enpire, the 
Ceasmship has siguitiel to Kotzebue that 
iieanvot permit the introduction of a work 
which appears withoat the name of the place 
where itis prinied.” 


Free Press.—Evety copy of Kotz-bue’s | 


work called ** the Bee,” which was in the 
hands of the booksellers, bas been confiscat- 
ed, by order of governnent. In consequence 
of the order, issued March 6, by the police 
of Berlin, which forbids the circulation and 
of Kotzebue's ‘* Bee,” seals have 
eca put on all the copies found in possession 
of the booksellers, and in the literir, 
nets: and the proprietors have beca forced fo 


make oath that they will not suffer a single | 


copy to be circulated. si 
Finances. —Berlin. The government has 
decreed that all the secuvities for the money 


borrowing in Amsterdam, ~shali bear 5 per | 
cent interest ; although all others negociated | 
in Prussia bear only 4 per ceut.—Besides the | 


voluntary loan of 1,500,000 crowns, nego- 
ciating here, the magistrates have announced 


to the classes of richer inhabitants a forced | 


Joan of 500,000 crowns, to repay a loan ob- 
tained at Hamburgh during the war, on 
terms extremely disadvantageous. 


New Loan, and old Mortgage.—Of the | 
loan negociating in Holland for the king of | 


Prussia (32 millions), 20 millions are to be 
paid in cash; and 12 millions in mortgages 
granted by the Silesian States fora loan to 
Austria in 1734-5-6, when that country was 


Austrian territory. — Neither Frederic IL. | 


nor his successors have hitherto paid any 
interest on this loan; insomuch that an 
original debt of 150 florins is now be- 
come 375. For the payment of 0625 flo- 
rins in money, a new mortgage on the 
county of Glatz, and other royal domains for 
1000 florins will be granted. An office will 
be established at Berlin for the distribution 
of 1,750,000 florins, for the payment of the 
interest, and the gradual discharge of the 
capital from the year 1811 to 1860. 

Prussian Army.—According to the new 
establishment, the forees will be fixed for the 
forure at 40,000 men, a number which is 
deemed sufficient for the actual extent and 
population of the Prussian dominions. 


Vou. VILL. (Lit. Pon, June, 1910.} 
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SSEA. 
Commercial Customs. — Petersburgh, Fe« 
braary 14. tie receipt of the cuse 
a Crmscads, aud Petessourgh was 
1,452,233 rubles: 
Exportation 5 879,806 
I 1809 the same duties were 
5,159,783 rubles : 
Export tion 20,314,400 
1803 Ship. arrived Gu: -ailed 73. 
1809 Suips arrived 375 : suiled 338. 
Diath of the Her ine of the Evile.—Miss 
Praskowja Lupolowa, gelebrated ner filial 
tenderess, dicd iately at Novozorod. Six 
years ago she waked from Tubotsk to St. 
Petersburgh (4 distauce of 4000 wersts) ta 
solicit from the emperor the recal of her fae 
ther, who had been exiled to Siberia in 1798. 
On this circumstance*the play of the Evile,* 
which, by a poetical licence, places the event 
in the reiga of Elizabeth, is Frusied: 
SIBERTA. 
| = Dreadful Storm.—A dreadful gale of wind 
' from the south east came on at Orschosk, 
‘in Siberia, at the latter end of January, and 
which jasied for twodays. The waters of 
‘the Ochota, which, afier passing through 
‘that city, empties itself into the sea, was 


elevated twelve feet above its ordiaary level, 
/and carried over the tops of the houses 
situated in the neighbourhood of dts banks. 
The tempest coming on at night, between 
two and three hundred of the inhabitants 
perished in their sleep. A 
to the India Compatiy which the tempest ha 
carried into the river in 1808, was raised by 
the waves, and forced into the middle of the 
town. 
SPAIN. 

Alhambra. at Grandda. — Uetters from 
Spain inform us, that Joseph Buonaparte 
has ordered the palace of the Alhambra, at 
Granada, formerly ihe residence of the Moore 
ish Kings, to be repaired and completed. 
| That part. which-was begun in the reign’ of 
Charles V. is to be finished. We hope he 
will also order the pantilé roof to Le taken 
away, and replace it by one more appropriate 
to a palace.—Bat this will be costly; and 
where are the funds? 

TURKEY. 

The new Porte: Mustapha Bairactar.— 
Constantinople, March 1. The first stone 
of an inimense edifice, properly called the 
Porte,” was this day laid, with the usaal 
ceremonies. The former building of this 
name was burnt by the Janissaries. Musta- 
pha Bairactar was buried under it, by its rains. 

WALES, NEW SOUTH, 
Convicts not to hecome Counsellors. — 


Sydney. General Orders.—Lieutenant Go- 


bd Compsre Panorama, Vol. V. p- 509. 
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vernor Foveaux has learned, with equal in- 
dignation and surprize, that men who have 
been prisoners in the colony have so far for- 
gotten their former condition, as to obtrude 
themselves into the courts of justice in the 
character of counsel/ors and advocates. De- 
termined to prevent the continuance of a 

ractice, as injurious to decency as it is in 
act destructive of justice, Lieutenant Go- 
vernor Foveaux feels it incumbent on him, to 
forbid any person from presuming to interfere 
with causes pending before the Courts, with- 
out an especial license from him for that pur- 
pose; and to apprise those who have been con- 
victs, that a disobedience of this injunction 
will be punished in the most exemplary man- 
ner. 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


Local Militia.—By the amended local militia 
act, the qualifications of a captain, lieutenant, 
and ensign, are to be of the same yearly value of 
teal estate, and of the same amount in value of 
personal estate, as the qualificaticns of a captain, 
lieutenant, and ensign, are in the regular militia, 
viz. to a captain, an estate of the yearly value of 
150l. or personal property to the amount of 
2,5001. ;—to a lieutenant, an estate of the yearly 
walue of £30, or personal property to the amount 
of 750/.;—and for an ensign, an estate of the 
yearly value of £20, or personal property to the 
amount of £400, 

Commerce with North America.—During the 
last month, 129 ships have sailed from the port 
of Newcastle upon Tyne for the British North 
American Colonies. 

The new Harbour at Folkstone, in Kent, is in 
considerable forwardness, and affords every pros- 
pect of being completed in the ensuing year. The 
harbour dues will commence ina few months, 
The whole expence is estimated not to exceed 
£22,000—a trifling sum when compared to the 
extent of the undertaking ; butowing principally 
to its advantageous localities, the pier heads being 
naturally formed by twoclumps of rocks, and the 
other materials being obtained free of expence, 
jabour constituting the chief expenditure. 

Canterbury Cathedral.—It appears from an 
account laid before Parliament, that the amount 
of the repairs done to the Cathedral of Canter- 
bury during the last twenty years is £21,050. 
giving an annual average of £1050. 5s. 

Encreased Value of Land.—The following is 
a striking instance of the increased value of land- 
ed property in the period of 96 years.—The 
Monkmoor estate, near Shrewsbury, was pur- 
chased by T. Powys, Esq.; in the year 1714, for 
£2,450. It was sold a few weeks ago for £18,000. 
—A small close or paddock of meadow land, in 
the vicinity of Banbury, Oxfordshire, not quite 
an acre inadmeasurement, was let last week, by 
auction, for twenty-one years, at the enormous 
rentof £21 perannum. 

Foreigners refiised.—Orders have been sent out 
-notto enlist any more foreigners, for our land 
or naval service. 

General Gact Delivery—The prisoners com- 


Matted for trial “ at ihe next quarter-sessions” | 
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for the county of Stafford, were in high luck at 
the lateassizes. Mr. Baron Wood held, that the 
assizes being a general gaol delivery, all who 
were in custody at thattime were enutled to be 
tried, These prisoners, therefore, having nobills 
preterred against toem, were ordered to be dis- 
charged. We think it right to notice this, par- 
particularly for the information of the magzis- 
tracy ; as commitments for trial at the quarter- 
sessions, though the assizes may intervene, have 
been hitherto frequent. ‘The rule is certainly con- 
sonant to the liberty of the subject, and the spi- 
rit of our free constitution. 

Spanish Custom concerning Judas Iscariot.—- 
The Spaniards on board the Iphigenia frigare at 
Plymouth, having suspended the effigy of Judas 
Iscariot, throughout Good Friday and the whole 
of Saturday, at sun-set threw it overboard, whea 
one of them, according to the custom of their 
country, jumped over after it, with a large clasp 
knife in his hand, torip itup. The strength of 
the tide, however, drew the unfortunate man 
under the vessel, and he was drowned. 

P, RIOT, AT LIVERPOOL. 
Court of King’s Bench, Monday, May 21. 

Tue Attorney-General moved for leave to file 
a criminal information against a Mr. Matthew 
Carter, a merchant; Mr. Lemon, a timber-mer- 
chant; Thomas Turner, a merchant's clerk ; 
William Myers, a clerk in a broker's office ; Buar- 
ton Wilson, a coach-maker; #. Molyneux, a 
merchant’s clerk; C. Rawlinson, an attorney ; 
and several other persons, all residents at Liver- 
pool, for a riot and conspiracy to compel the Ma- 
nagers of the Liverpool Theatie to take half price, 

The affidavits upon which the motion was 
grounded ; stated, that previous to the opening of 
the Liverpool Theatre for the present seasun, the 
managers received several anonymous letters upon 
the subject of opening the theatre, at half price, 
which hitherto never had been done. But as the 
letters came anonymously, the managers did not 
chuse to commit themselves by any answer, On 
the 9th of May, placards were posred abvut the 
streets. of Liverpool inviting the friends of half 
price assemble and be firm, and that they 
should thereby certainly carry their point, and 
stating that they had as much right to a half price 
as the people of London. On the 14th of May, 
the day on which the theatre opened, another 
placard was posted about the streets, advising the 
friends of half price to assemble at the theatre 
without sticks, as that would prevent any appears 
ance of intended mischicf, but to express their 
disapprobation by as much noise, and as loud, as 
they chose. Accordingly, on the night a great 
mob assembled round the theatre, who threw 
bricks and stones at che wiydows, broke the glass- 
es, and a large mirror in the anti-room. Within 
the house placards of H. P. were exhibited, and 
a tumult ensued with all the discordant no-ses of 
whistles, rattles, horns, &c. and the affidavits par- 
ticularly pointed out the parts which the several 
persons, against whom the motion was made, took 
in the riot. It appeared that Mr. M. Carter was 
first to produce the badge of H. P. which was soun 
mounted in atl parts of the House. 

Lord Ellenhorough—** There is no doubt but 
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National Deblt.—Reduction from August, 1786, 
to May, 1810:— 
By theSinking Fund............ £150,606,754 
By Land Tax redeemed 23,517,005 
By Life ties purchased,..... 1,110,333 


On account of Great Britain.. .... £184,234,092 
6,363,191 
OF Loan to Portugal... 21,662 

Total... £192,175,621 

The sum to be expended in the ensuing quarter 
is £3,030,513 8s. 

Scarcity of Coin.—From the Report of the 
committee of secrecy, it appears that the ‘tal 
amount of cash, expended for the purpose of war, 
in the West Indies and in Europe, du:ing the last 
four years, is £33.519,422, of which nearly half 
that sum has been expended on the Continent. 


To these sums is to be added the cost of — ur flects | 


on foreign service, &c, &c. about which the report 
is silent. The balance of commerce, however, 
the report states to be greatly in our favour, The 
value ofthe exports of last year was £30,424,184, 
which is one-third more than it was during the lust 
peace. The exports to sermany alone, for the 
last two years, amounted to more than £8,000,000 
annually, when in times of peace they did not 
usually excee! £1,900,000, and these exports ex- 
ceed by £2,600,000, the whole that was annually 
exported, in time of peace, to France, Flanders, 
Holland, and Germany. 

Loan.—May 16. The parties who intended to 
bid for the loan, waited on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The loan to be contracted for was 
£8,900,000 for England, and £4,000,000 for 
Tretand.—F r every £100 subscribed, the contri- 
butors are entitled to £130, three per cent. Re- 
duced Annuities, and £10 7s. 6d. three per cent. 
Consolidated Annuities. ‘The biddings were :— 

Messrs, Goldsmid and Co,.....#10. 7s. 6d. 

Baring and Co........£10. 7s. 6d. 
Barnes and Co........ £12. 18s. Od. 
Rovarts and Co.......£13. Od. 

The two former having offered the same terms, 
have divided the loan. 

The amount of the interest will be about 
£700,000. 

British WYool.—By an accurate calculation, it 
appears that Great Britain, in the course of the 
last year, produecd 600,000 packs of wool, weigh- 
ing 240\bs. per pack. 

The late Disturtances.—A Court of Aldermen 
was held on Tucsday, May 15th, at Guildhall, at 
which were present the Lord Mayor, nineteen Al- 
dermen, and the City Officers.—The report of the 
committee appointed to investigate by what means, 
and under what circumstances, some persons were 
killed or wounded by the miiitary within the city, 
on the 9th of April last, which was presented at 
the last court, and read, was again read; after 
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has come before them, and find that no shot was 
| fired by the soldiery on their way with dir Francis 
Burdett to the Tower, although much p:ovocation 
on the part of the populace had discovered self, 
by assailing them with stones, bricks, and other 
dangerous substances, as they approached it, and 
duri g their stay there; and that from the general 
testimony given, the military endured this treate 
ment with the greatest patience and forbearance, 
That on their return trom the Tower, through a 
part of this citv, the violence of the assailants on 
the reat-guard became excessive, so that their 
lives appeared to be in danger, and that in conse- 
quence some of them fired; and this court have 
most seriously to lament that such firing of the 
rear-guard has been in two cases fatal, by the 
deaths of — Bryant and ‘Thomas Ebrall. 
| _** That itappears from the concurrent testimony 
| of many respectab'e witnesses, that the soldiers 
| took no particular aim, but for the most part fired 
| over the heads of their assailants, and that, had 
they been so inclined, it was within their power 
to have destroyed may of the individuals who at- 
tacked them. That the firng is represented to 
have been indiscriminate, more to keep the mob 
back than to destroy. That this court, much as 
t ey regret that a siagle life should have been lost 
on the occasion, cannot but declare it as their 
Opinion, from an impartial review of the whole 
of the testimony taken together, that the firing 
was occuisioned by the powerful and natural im- 
pulse of self-defence, in men whose lives were 
in the most imminent peril from a formidable 
and furious populace, who followed them up, 
hurling stones of great magnitude upon them, 
and other substances, calculated to maim or 
destroy.” 

A singular Act of Benevolence occurred a few 
days since in Bristol. The chairman of the com- 
mittce of the Infirmary in that city ieceived a 
letter, from an unknown individual, enclosing 
bank notes to the amount of 500 guineas, for 
the benefit of that institution. The letter was 
printed, probably at a private press. 

IRELAND. 

Catholics. —Some resolutions were adopted by 
the catholics of the county of Tipperary, at a 
meeting held March 3lst, which express a 
strong desire to obviate the difficulties that have 
arisen in the discussion of the catholic claims.— 
After adverting to the apprehensions entertained, 
(which they consider as the only remaining obsta- 
cle to catholic freedom) lest the future appoint 
ments of catholic prelates may be liable to a foreign 
influence, the second resolution states—** That, 
although we consider such apprehension as wholly 
groundless, and contrary to long experience of the 
acknowledged virtues and unimpeachable good 
conduct of our prelates, yet, being earnestly de- 
sirous to conciliate all our protestant countrymen, 
we feel every wish and hope, that those apprehen- 
sions may be altogether obviated ; and, or that 
purpose, that some temperate MeEASUTES MAY, in 
the event of catholic emancipauon, le upon ma- 


which the following resolutions were agreed to: 

“€ Resolved, That this court, after a very long | 
and careful examination to ‘‘ discover by what 
causes, and under what circumstances, some per- | 
sons were killed or wounded by the military on 

londay the 9th of April last,” have duly weighed | 
and compared the great body of evidence which , 


lure delileration devised, which shall render such 
future election substantially domestic : ether by 
the votes of the surviving prelates, or by the choice 
of the clergy of the diocese, in chapter assembled, 
or by such other proceeding as shal} be found 
compatible with catholic doctrine,” 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


Cuar. Military Force—Ordnance Defalcation 
—Private Bills— Navy Estimates—Places i 
Reversion — Finance Commitiee—America—Inn- 
keeper's Allowance Stamps on Bankers’ Checks 
—Exclusio. of Strangers—Bullion—Thanks to 
Lord Hellingion. 

Hovse or Commons, MWednesday, Jan. 3). 

Mr. Calcraft moved for an account of the effee- 
tive military torce of thiscountry, including militia, 
on Jan. 25, in the years 1807, 1808, and 1809, and 
the number ef recruits to Jan. 25, 1810. 

Ordnance Defalcation. 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that there were certain 
rumours afloat. that a considerable detalcation had 
been discovered in the accounts of a public Officer 
in the Ordnance Department, he rose to enquire of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether those 
rumours were foundcd; and if so. whether the dis- 
covery was accidental ; and whether the subject 
had been referred for further investigation to the 
Commissioners of Military Inquiry ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
that a discovery had been made, merely l'y acct- 
dent, that drafts had been issued to a considerable 
and unusual amount on the Bank of England, by 
an officer in the Ordnance department, The dis- 
covery was made on a Saturday ; and it was thought 
right to send, on the Monday morning, orders to 
the Bank forbidding the payment of drafts drawn 
by that officer. The officer in question, to say the 
least of his conduct, had acted in violation of the 
orders established for the regulation of his depart- 
ment. He had since resigned his situation; and 
it was found, on inquiry, that the public were not 
likely to sustain any material loss, The matter was 
at present under investigation by the Board of Ord- 
nance ; and the subject would be referred without 
delay, to the Commissioners of Militry Inquiry. 

Private Bills. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought for- 
ward his motion for leave to bring in a Billtor pro- 
moting accuracy in Proceedings on Private Bills, 
in their progress through that House. It frequently 
happened, that Bills for private purposes were in- 
troduced by Members, who where them<elvcs un- 
acquainted with the whole of the clauses they 
contained; and there was, in fact, no responsibility 
whatever for the contents of such Bills. They 
were read the first time, appointed for the second 
reading sine dic, and afterwards committed, with- 
out any specific day being known for proceedings 
in Committee; hereby the partics adverse to such 
Bills had no opportunity of learning cither their 
contents or when to attend the proceedings, but 
by watching their progress day after day. Clauses 
of an improper nature were sometimes introduced 
into such Bills, and escaped detection. From the 
extensive increase of private bills within the last 
few years, a very great additional onus was thrown 
on the Chair, in examining the nature of those 
Bills. He would propose, that all such bills, pre- 
viously to their introduction, should be submitted 
tot € examination of some three or four of the 
long established and experienced Clerks of the 
Tiouse, whose duty it should be to certify to the 
House that no irregular clauses were inserted. The 
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names of those Clerks being known, reference might 
always be had to them by the parties interested in 
such bills, for information on their nature and pro- 
gress ; it should al-o be their duty to have notices 
served on the adverse parties, when to attend. * 

Mr. Parnell thought that if the Bill should ma- 
terially increase the expences on Private Buils ; it 
it would be very objectionable. 

Mr. Sumner was of the like opinien. 

Mr, Peter Mocre said, the defects stated by the 
Right Hon. Mover were already provided again:t; 
as those Bills were always revised, before they 
came there, by Lord Walsingham. 

The Speaker said, the Hou-e could not hear of 
any authority outside these doors, to controul its 
proceedings, of which the House itself was the 
only competent judge. It was always-his duty to 
examine the breviat of all such bills; but a clause 
might sometimes be inserted of a very improper 
nature, which was not announced in the breviat. 
This had happened to his knowledge, in one bill, 
where there was a clause empowering his Majesty 
in Council to revoke an Act of Parliament. 

Nary Estimates. 

The House having resolved in a committee of 
supply, Mr. Ward moved the navy estimates. The 
first resolution was—‘‘ That 130,000 men be voted 
for the sea-service of the current year ;” agreed. 

The hon. Gent. said, that some alteration had 
taken place with respect to making up the esti- 
mates, which he begged leave shortly to explain. 
It had heen usual to form the estimates for the 
navy under four heads, viz. wear and tear, victu- 
alling, seamen’s wages, and ordnance for sea-ser- 
vice. The wear ant tear, in last year’s expences, 
amounted to 11,999,000. this year it is something 
more than 10,000,000]. by which it would appear 
that a reduction had taken place. Last year, the 
scamen’s wages were estimated at 11, 17s. per man 
per month; in the present estimates they were 
t-ken at 11. 15s. 6d. Last year 230,000 men had 
been voted, but the actual number had much ex- 
ceeded that. In some parts of the year, it was 
impossible to tell what the numbers were. He 
therefore stated 3,992,000). gives 11. 15s, 6d. per 
man per month, and that accounted for one part 
of the reduction. Last year, the victualling ac- 
count was 4,988,350!. but that was not confined 
lo the navy, but included the army alroad, ‘The 
present buard of Admiralty had ascertained, that 
the army part cf the expences, on an average of 
three years, amounted to 1,193,0001. There 
wou!d be a considerable reduction in the head of 
sea-tencibles, but then there would be an additional 
charge in consequence of the officers of that corps 
coming on half-pay. 

Admiral Markham said, the sea-fencibles were 
avery great expence, he believed uearer 200,000. 
than 100,0001. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the re« 
duction was in consequence of the intention to 
disband the fencibles. 

Mr. Tierney said, the Admiralty seemed to think 
they had done a great deal in clearing this parti- 
cular charge in the navy, but he could not see any 
earthly purpose it would answer, but to shew a 
decrease in navy estimates, which was merely 
shew; for what they gained at one end they lost 
at the other: while they decreased the navy ex- 
pences, those of the army increased. 
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Sir John Newport wished to know, if any thing 
was to be done respeeting the Irish sea-fencibles. 


Mr. R. Ward said, they were to be done away. | 


Admiral Markham said, it had always been 
customary to rate the wages of seamen at 11. 7s. 
per man per month. 
ground the new mode was founded. In the for- 
mer estimates, the sca-fencibles were included in 
the wear and tear; but he verily believed there 
was not any one at the Admiralty could give an 


explanation of the grounds on which the estimates | 


were made, 

Mr. R. Ward said, there never was a greater la- 
byrinth than the navy estimates. They had al- 
ways been formed under the four heads he had 


before mentioned; and the present board had done , 


all they could to simplify tho e heads. With re- 
spect to the wages at 1]. 15s. 6d. per man per 
month ; he could only say, that 3 992,9501. would 
cover the pay. 
them any assistance in the head of wear and tear, 
the board would be very thankful to him. 

The following sums were then voted: 

3,992,0001. for seamen’s wages, at the rate of 
1]. 15s. 6d. per man per month. 

3,997,500l. for victualling at the rate of 21. 7s. 
3d. pet man per month. 

3,295,7001. for wear and tear at the rate of 11, 
19s. per man per month, and 

591,593). tor ordnance, for :ea-service. 

Places in Reversion, 

Mr. Banks moved, that the bill of last session for 
preventing granting officcs in reversion be read, 
which being done, he said it was with infinite 
surprie and concer he heard his right hon. friend 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) declare his in- 
tention to bring in a bill for its continuance only 
One year longer. 
nstory of the pre ent bill, and stated, that his 
uniform object had been a permanent measure. 
Why suppose any prejudices? After the house, and 
the whole country also had shewn so great an 
eagerness and anxiety to pass the bill, it would not 
be right to assume that prejudices could still re- 
main elsewhere. It wa. needless to call the at- 
tention of the house to the necessity of preseiving 
the g: od opinion of its constituents. The sup- 
porter: of reform and those who are inimical to it 
were equably interested in this respect. There 
were three principal argument: in favour of this 
bill—first, as a matter of public economy ;—se- 
condly,as likely to promote the filling of public of- 
fices with competent persons ;—thitaly, as it rather 
tended to restore than to trench upon the preroga- 
tives of the crown. He illustratéd each of these 
points by strong and torcible reasoning, and con- 
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| the bill as very advantageous to the public, and 
' not injurious to the prerogative of the crown. 

The Chanceilor of the Exchequer said, this sub- 
ject had been so frequently before the house, that 
he did not thiak it necessary to trouble them at 
much length. He had never objected to the bill 
on the ground that it would affect the royal preroe 
gative, which he thought it would rather strengthen; 
| but he thought a mistaken idea prevailed out of 
| doors as to the effect itwou d produce on the pub- 
lic burthens ; that it could tend materially to 
les‘en them he denied, and he thought a tempo- 
| rary bill would be most proper till the house 
| should receive a report from the committee, to 
which the subject of offices in rever:ion had been 
expressly referred. He instanced the danger of 
| coming to a precipitate resolution to restrain the 
| Prerogaiive, from a recent circumstance of an 


| office which had lately been resigned, wherein 
If the hon. admiral cou'd give | the public might have suffered great nconvenience 
| if there had not been somebody mmediately to 


put into it. As to economy, it was exactly the 
same thing, whether the office was held by the 
man who had it in possessicn or reversion; the 
same money was paid in either case. He agreed 
that there were many offices which might be 1e- 
formed or abulished; still as he never understood 
it to be the intention of the supporters uF ihe bill; 
to interfere with the vested rigbts of any individual, 
he thought it little important to their object, 
whether the same eflect wag preduced by a tem- 
porary, or by a perpetual bill. He concluded, by 
moving as an amendment, ** a bil] for continuing 
and extending the said act for a time to be 
limited” 

After the Speaker had read the proposed amend- 
ment, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1ose again, 


He justified this surprise by a | 
| his sentiments, yet, if he perceived the seme of 


and said, that although he felt it his duty to state 


the house to be the other way, he would not press 
a division. 

Mr. Ponsonby expressed great :urprise that the 
right hon. gent. should suppose, that economy was 
the only ground cn which the present bill was 
brought forward. Those who supported the bill 
relied much more on its preventing unfit persons 
being nominated to important offices. 

Mr. Davies Giddy spoke in favour of the origi- 
nal bill. 

Sir Samuel Romilly observed that if the system 
of a temporary bill should be adopted, it would 
preduce an accumulation of places during the sus- 
pension of the prerogative, and of cour-e an accu- 
mulation of patronage for the minister when it 
should be removed. Its yreat object was to pre- 
vent improper persons from filling high and im- 


cluded a very argumentative speech by moving, portant offices of trust. It has always been held 


“« that leave be given to bring ina bill to make | 


perpetual the act just read.” 
Mr. Henry Thornton seconded the motion. 


that judicial offices could not be sranted in rever- 
sion, and the same principle applied with equal 
strcngth to other offices. Would any gentleman 


He conceived that the House of Peers might have | thick of hiring a steward or otherservant tm revere 


been too precipitate in rejecting what might appear 


to invade the royal prerogative. Informer periods | 


of our histary the power of the Crown was less 
controuled in respect 'o granting offices and pen 

sions than itis at present; but even the limitations 
which had been introduced were shametully evad 

ed, particularly with respect to the Irish pension 
list. He could not see any reason for preierring 
an annual] bill to a perpetyal one; he considered 


sion? besides, a more improvident use could 
scarcely b» made of patronage: much would be 
given where litle only could be received. | It was 
like the ruinous expedien's of spendthrift heirs, 
who sold the reversion of their inheritance fora 
sixth part of its value. He quoted the authority of 
Lord Hale not only to justify the present mea- 
sure, but even to act retrospectively on grants 
already made, 


O8@ 
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Mr, Bankes’s motion was carried without a di- 
vision, 

Finance Commitiee. 

Mr. Bankes moved the re-appointment of the 
Finance Committee: to that committee, he could 
not anticipate any objection. l was however, 
very material to consider who were the persons to 
whom the house would delegate this authority 
He did not think the efficiency of such a commit- 
tee depended on i's numbers; and although on the 
last committee every member had exercised the 
power vested in him according to his best discre- 
tion, yet it appeared tohim, that no good appeared 
likely to result from putting into the same com- 
mittee, persons of directly opposite sentimcnts: it 
only led toendless discussions. He wou!d much 
rather the committee should be chosen entirely 
from the other side, than that it should be arranged 
in the manner the last was. He had taken the 
liberty of drawing up a list of names of those 
members whora he would wish to propo e as 
members of the committee. Mr. Henry Thorn- 
ton, Mr. Biddulph, Mr. Sturges Bourne, Mr. Brog- 
den, Mr. Cavendish, Mr. Thomas Barng, Mr. 
Alderman Combe, Mr Milnes, Mr. Chas. Ellis, 
Mr. Peele, Mr. Giddy, and Mr. Bathur t. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did nt so 
muveh object to any of the names proposed by hi 
Honour. ble Friend, as submit a list of those whom 
he should think it right to propo e. He regretted 
that without any objection sta ed against them, 
several me» bers of the former committee were 
to be removed. He would recommend the adop- 
tion of those who composed the committee of la-t 
session, But if those names should not be satis- 
factory to the house, he should propose, to fifteen 
of the former committee, to add six new names, 
Mr Peele, Mr Giddy, (two proposed by his Hon. 
Friend,) Mr. Patte on, Mr, C. Dundas, Mr. C. 
Winne, and M Howarth 

Sir John Newport was not surprised at the wish 
of the Right Hon. Gentleman, that the committee 
should be composed of discordant materials, as he 
had given the house a sample of the happy effects 
of disunion in his discordant Cabinet. He had an 
objection even to the list of the Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Bankes), because it contained no member 
either for Scotland or Ireland. In no part of the 
Emp're had there been more abuses, more jobbing, 
More reversionary grants, more conversion of 
offices, (firstexecuted by principals), intosinecures, 
or offices exccuted by deputy, than in Ireland. 

Mr. Bathurst, was of opinion, that the names of 
the committee should be the same as last session, 
unless some reason could be assigned for removing 
any of them. This was not a political or a party 
question. As persons on the same side may differ 
as to the means of carrying a common object into 
effect, he could see no inconvenience from ap- 
pointing persons of different opinions on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Bankes, in explanation, stated that he had 
never thought of nom inating those only who would 
agree with him. It was impossible for any gentle- 
man to look at the list he proposed, and assert, 
that the gentlemen upon it were persons who 
Would submit to receive his dictation. 

The Solicitor General thougt't, instead of 15, the 
committe ought to consist of ¥1 members, in 
erder to provide against contingencies of absence, 
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Mr, Bankes, Mr. Henry Thomton, and Mr. 
Biddulph, were unanimously voted on the com- 
mittee. On the question being put that Mr. S:ure 
ges Bourne be of the committee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed to 
substitute the name of Mr. J, Hawkins Browne, 

A division took place— . 

For Mr. J. H. 98 
For Mr. Sturges Bourne... ..... +++. 

A second division took place on a motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for subsistuting the 
name of Mr, Ley cester for that of Mr. Cavendish. 

AYeS.. 

A third division on the motion o the same 
member, for introducing the name of the Hon. 
Denis Browne in the room of Alderman Combe. 


House of Lords, Feb. 1. 
America. 


Earl Grey moved for a considerable number of 
papers relative to Mr. Erskine’s negociation with 
the government of America. 

Marqui, Wellesley stated, that some of the pa- 
pers moved for, might occasion the production of 
others. If the object of the noble earl was, as he 
stated it, to throw all possible light on the subject, 
hedid not object to the production of those papers ; 
as, the transaction being passed, he saw no injury 
likely to arise from agreeing to the motion, 

Lord Erskine was glad the papers were to be 
produced. He had particular reasons for rising on 
this occasion, considering that his very near rela- 
tion was intrusted by government with the Ameri- 
can negociation. There was only one small piece 
of paper which would appear when the papers were 
produced, of which he knew anything. He de. 
clared upon his honour, that he had never seen the 
instructions, nor was consulted or acquainted 
with the particulars. It had been said, that 
from his known difference in politics with the 
present administration, it was likely that the 
gentleman entrusted with the negociation, acted 
under the impression of political principles, dif- 
ferent from those of the government which em- 
ployed him in so important a situation. In his 
name, he Lord Erskine) took upon himself pub. 
licly to disavow such a feeling and such conduct, 
if he could have believed that such were the case 
—if he thought that he could have acted on 
opinions of his own, contrary to those of that go- 
vernment of which he was only the instrufffent 
and agent, then, nearly as he was connected with 
him, he should not only have reprobated his con. 
duct, but he should never again have spoken to 
him in the whole course of his life. Hs lordship 
said he came into that house, free from any pri- 
vate considerations, to the discussion ef the busis 
ness respecting America, and to give his opinion 
and his vote, as a state-man and a peer of parli 
ment, with a view only to the true interest of his 
couniry.—Motion carried nem. con, 

House of Commons, Feb. 1.— A copy of the let- 
ter from the secretary of the admiralty to Lord 
Cochrane, on the subject of the intended vote of 
thanks to Lord Gambier, with the answer of the 
noble lord; alsoa copy of a letter from the admi+ 
ralty to Sir Roger Curtis, were presented. 
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Innkeeper's Allowances. 

A petition was presented from the innkeepers of 
the county of Surry, stating that from the great 
increase in the prices of provisions of all sorts, they 
were unable to afford sustenance to such of his 
Majesty’s troops as were occasionally quartered 
upon them, at the present rates of allowance ; and 
praying an increase. 

Stamps on Bankers’ Checks. 

Mr. Giles tose to bring torward his motion for 
leave to bring in a bill for the amendment of so 
much of the stamp act of the 45:h of the king, as 
related to the stamp duty on checks drawn on 
bankers, by persons residing at a greater distance 
than ten miles from London, or from their 
bankers’ residence. The hon. member stated at 
considerable length the inconvenie:.ces from the 
act in question. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could not en- 
courage an expectation that the proposition was 
admissible, considering that every man was called 
on at this crisis to bear his share of the public 
burthens, and that any relinquishment of revenue 
by this measure might call for imposts on other 
classes of the community much less able to bear 
them than the monied men, whose exemption was 
proposed.—Leave given. 

Exclusion of Strangers. 

Mr. Yorke gave notice, that if the cammittee of 
the whole house to-morrow, appointed to inquire 
respecting the Scheidt expedition, should think 
proper to go into the examination of parole evi- 
denee, he should feel it to be his indispensable 
duty to move for enforcing the standing order of 
the house for the exclusion of strangers, in order 
so prevent what should transpire in the progress of 
examination from geing forth to the public in a 
mutilated or incorrect shape, which he was confi- 
dent wonld be productive of very nmiischievous ef- 
fects. [He was persuaded it would be much more 
desirable that the public should await the reception 
of the whole evidence together in an accurate form, 
than to receive it ex parte, and incompleie. 

Bullion. 

Mr. Horner made a motion relative to the state 
of bullion in this country,—the scarcity of which 
he attributed to the great emission of bank paper, 
to the difference between the market and the mint 
price of gold and silver, and to the present state of 
our foreign trade,—‘‘that there be laid before the 
house an account of the quantity of gold and silver 
exported from this kingdom during the last ten 
years, distinguishing the gold and silver, and the 
ports from whence they respectively issued.” 

Mr. D. Giddy said, the value of gold and silver 
had always been reguiated like all other commo- 
dities, according to the demand. With respect to 
the over-issue of bank paper, as long as the tax- 
gatherers will receive it at par, no depreciation in 
it would take place. 

Mr. Johnstone said, he was disposed to believe, 
the situation in which we now stood was owing to 
the excess of paper. 

Mr. Dorien Magens said, the price of gold de- 
pended much on the export and import. There 
were at tis moment practices going on, by which 
individuals were enriching themselves; and the 
sooner they were stopt the better. 


Mr. H. Thornton said, the most important fact | 


to ascertain was, the real price of Luilion, “The 
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number of notes of the bank of England might 
vary ; so might country bank notes; the price of 
gold was that to which the circulation of the 
country ought to conform. The bank of England 
paper was that to which parliament should most 
‘particularly attend; for they might, by reducing 
the value of their pap. r, compel the country banks 
to do so likewise. It had been said this evil had a 
natural tendency to correct itself—but it had not 
yet corrected itself. Nobody could get gold from 
the bank of England. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, too much 
attention could not be given to the subject; but 
he feared the materials for informa:ion would be 
very scanty. He spoke generally in favour of the 
motig;. 

Mr. Marryatt said, he feared the evil was attri- 
butable to the course of exchange, which was 
against us from 25 to 30 per cent. Every man 
who now sent guineas to the continent, might 1e- 
ceive for each of them 28 shillings. He had no 
doubt as to the cause. It originated in the style 
of trade lately carried on, and particularly from li- 
cences. We had for some time been in the habit 
ot receiving the commodities of France, for which 
they would take nothing Lut lullion. 

Mr. A, Baring thought, the real evil would be 
found in the state of the trade of the country. 
There were numberless articles brought from 
Russia and the Brazils, for which we gave bullion. 
We took cotton from a country where we were 
obliged to pay in bullion, while America would 
have been glad to have taken our manutactures in 
exchange.— Motion agreed to. 

Thanks to Lord Ifetlington. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that in 
rising to move the thanks of the house to Lord 
Wellington, and that brave army which under his 
command, achieved the brilliant victory at Tala- 
vera, he felt considerable pain in anticipating some 
opposition, He thought that nobody could deny 
but that the victory of Talavera was, in itself, one 
of the most briliiant and important. It woes a 
victory over an army of nearly double the number 
of veteran toors, ‘inured to war, and commanded 
by many of the ablest French generals, It became 
the house to recollect how deep an interest the 
country had in upholding its military reputation, 
and rewarding the gallantry of its army, and the 
skill of itscommanders. He meant to say nothing 
of the general effect of the campaign in Portugal 
and Spain, but purposed to bring before their eyes 
the battle of Talavera only, in which the skill of 


| the commander could be only equalled, by tle 


valour of his troops, and the vaiour ot the troops 
by the skill of their commander. Yet he by no 
means meant to give up the merit of the general 
plan of the campaign. He should not shrink from 
that question at any other time. After expelling 
the enemy from Portugal, Lord Wellington march- 
ed from the north of Portugal to the Tagus. He 
arrived there on the llth or 12th of June, and on 
the 27th broke up to go to Placentia. He formed 
a junction with the force under Cuesta, with whom 
he had several conferences, and a plan of operas 
| tions was then concerted. It was preposed not 
| only to drive the enemy beyond the Alberche, but 

to expel the French, by a combined operation, 
| from the south of Spain, while Vancgus, whose 


| force was ineluded in the plan, was to push on toe 
Od 
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wards Madrid. This plan unfortunately was never 
carried into execution ;’ its Fuilure, however, could 
not be ascribed to any misconduct on the part of 
Lord Wellington. July 27th the French com- 
mence? a heavyattack on the heights occupied by 
the division of Major-General llill. Were they 
were most gallantly and rcneatedly driven back at 


the point of the bavonet. The attack was renewed. 


the next day on the whole front of the line; and 
the general result of that glorious day was the 
complete repulse of the French, and a victory 
gained over army near'y double in number. 
That this victory was obtained as much by the 
skill of tie commander as by the valour of the 
troops, no doubt was entertained in Spain, Portu- 
gal, and France, and he never heard it questioned 
even in this country. He now wished most par- 
ticularly to call upon a right honorable gentletnan 


(Mr. Windham) to exercise on this occasion that | 


eloquence in support of the military character of 
the country, which he had exerted with so much 
enerzy and effect on a former occasion, when, he 
moved the thanks of the house to that gallani of- 
ficer who had won the battle of Maida. He con- 
cluded by moving ‘‘ the thanks of the house to 
Lieutenant-General Lord Viscount Wellington, for 
the distinguished ability and valour displayed by 
him at the glorious battle of Talavera.” 

Lord Milton was sensible that it was incumbent 
on the House of Commons to encourage and cre- 
ate a military spirit. He thought, however, that 
instead of promoting this spirit, the practice of 
voting the thanks of the house on almost all occa- 
sions, made these thanks of less value. It appear- 
ed to him impossible, that any who considered 
the whole of the campaign in Spain should not be 
of opinion, that Lord Weilington had brought the 
British army into a state of the greatest peril. If 
an admiral unnecessarily brought his fleet through 
dangers, and among rocks and shoals, he would 
not deserve to be comp!imented for his escape. 
This appeared to be the case of Lord Wellington. 
He brought his army into a situation where it was 
attacked by the enemy, and forced to fight against 
very superior numbers. The genera! orders which 
were issued here, stated, that the battie of Tala- 
vera was followed by the precipitate retreat of the 
enemy. Lord Wellington, however, in his dis- 
pitches, had stated no such thing. He could not 
consider the battle of Talavera as a victory, but an 
engagement which was highly honourable to our 
troops, and to the skill of their commander. But 
he cid ‘not think that skiil, merely confined to the 
day of battle, should be sufficient to induce the 
house to vote him the highesthonour whichit wes 
in their power to bestow. He knew, however, 
that many thought that at Talavera, as well as at 
Vimiera, Sir Arthur Weliesley was fighting princi- 
pally foi bisown glory. In considering this battle 
of Talavera, it could not be forgotien that 3500 
wounded were left upon the field of battle, and 
that 1500 of them afterwards felj into the hands of 
the French. Nor could it be forgotten, that this 
battle, which was cescribed as of a nature to 
change the destinies of Europe, had, in fact, re- 
duced the army of Lord Weilington to absolute 
inactivity. No one imputed it to the character of 
the general; for inactivity was no part of his cha- 
racter. He conciuded by moving a long amend- 
ment, importing “‘ that the thanks of the house 
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should be given to the officers serving under Lord 
Wellington, for their services at Talavera; but 
tht while the house acknowledged the skill and 
bravery shewn by them and their commander-in- 
chief, they could not avoid taking notice of the 
unnecessary march to Talavera, or the disasteis 
subsequent to that battle.” 

Mr. Vernon in a (maiden) speech of consider. 
able abilits, seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Montague supported the original motion. 

Mr. Lemon was for the amendment. 

General Tarleton never rose with more pain 
than cn the present occasion to oppose a vote of 
thanks to a brother officer, but he was of opinion 
that neither the battles of Vimiera nor falavera 
entitled Lord Welingten to that honour. Lord 
Wellington appeared to him to nave advanced into 
Spain on his own responsibility; and he would 
ask any Hon. Gentleman who heard him, whether 
he had acted the pait of a prudent Genera! in hay- 
ing done so? Jt was obvious that his object was 
to have moved upon Madrid; because Joseph 
Buonaparte wou'd not have brought his body 
guards to support Victor, nor left Madrid witha 
hostile population and without any adequate force 
to keep down that popu'ation, if not for the pur- 
pose of covering his capital. General Junot had 
done the same, when he advanced against Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley in Portugal. When te arrived at 
Talavera, and formed a junction with Cuesta, he 
Was in want of stores, means of tra: sport, food, 
and provender; but if he had edvanced upon Ma- 
drid, he wou'd have encountered more difficulties, 
and encountered multiplied losses. The allied 
army consisted of about 50,000 men; the Spaniards 
occupying the right, and the English the centre 
and left. The Spanish position was covered by 
Vanegas in front, which enabled them to repulse 
the attack of the enemy, which commenced on 
the right. No man could say that this repu'se 
was not of great service to the English army, be= 
cause, if the Spanish position had been forced, it 
was cigar that the right of the Engiish army would 
have been turned; and Genera! Cuesta acted with 
wisdom in not advancing from his position into 
broken ground, where he would have been expos- 
ed to the superior maceuvres of the enemy. The 
dispatches of Lord Wellington, were vain-gilorious, 
partial, and incorrect. Vain-glorious, es every 
man who read them would perceive ;_ partial, be- 
cause, though they contained some praise of the 
Spani-tis, that praise was not adequate to their 
services; and incorrect, because almost every live 
contatned a statement which the circumstances of 
the case did not bear out. 

Lord Castlereagh was as s-nsible as the House 
could be, cf the consideration due to the observa- 
tions of the Hon. General in opposing a vote of 
thanks to a brother Officer ; but he could not agree 
with that Hon, Member,in converting a vote of 
thanks into the heaviest censure. He must pro- 
test against the practice of referring to the opeysa- 
tions of a whole campaign on a question confined 
to the merits of a single but memorable action. 
But whilst he thus protested against such a princi- 
ple, he felt that he would be dcing great injustice 
to Lord Wellington, if he omitted to enter on the 
consideration of the whole campaign, the merits of 
which reflected the highest honor on that Noble 


| Officer, In April, Lord Wellington found him- 
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self at the head of 25,000 men in Pertugal. Soult 
occupied the North, while Victor, afrer having 


beaten Cucsta at Medellin, menaced the south of | 


that kingdom. The wish to drive the enemy out 
of Portugal attracted his attention to the north ; 
the entreaties of Cuesta invited iim to act against 
Victor ; and his cwn anxiety to carry int® speedy 
and full effect his instructions, re:.dered the option 
dificult. He, however, decided for the north, 
leaving 12,000 men, under General M*wenzie, on 
the Tagus to watch the motions of the enemy. 


because, thoug . persons in this country mig! t dis- 
pute the question, the enemy had done justice to 


it by comparing it to the most brilliant achieve- | 


meats of their own Emperor.—If Lord Wellingcon 
had, after returning from this exploit, remained 
inactive at Abrantes, what would have been the 
feeirg f his country? Did not gentlemen re- 
member how he had been run down for his inac- 
tivity during the short time he remaiced at Abran- 
tes to recruit and refresh his army? If he had 
marched from Abrantes ear'ier than he actually 
had done, as the harvest was collecting, neither 
his army nor that of Cuesta could have procured 
subsistence. In proceeding to Talavera, he ex- 
pected to give a shock to Victor's co: ps, from which 
it would not easily recover, before be should be 
re-summioned to the defence of tie north of Por- 
tugal. This advance to co-: perate with Cuesta, 
for the purpose cf securing for 1!e Spaniards the 
line of defence on the lower Tugus, was connected 
with the object of relieving Portugal from the 
pressure of Victor’s army. But Lord We.lington 
had positively declared to Cucsia that he soould 
snot advance bevond ‘Talavera, until be should be 
apprised of the designs of the French in the north 
ot Spain. The victory he gained, gave to Spain 
the line of the Tagus, iad the effect uf producing 
the evacuation of the northern provinces, and en- 
ebled the Spaniards to rescue fromm the grasp of 
their invaders, the fleet stationed at Ferrol, which 
was now safe moored at Cadiz. If Lord Welling- 
ton had not been prevented by the t.fatuation of 
the Spanish general, from attacking Victor on the 


23d, they had every reason to suppose that he | 


would have obtained a victory, by which the 
junc.ion which had afterwards been effected of 
the French corps would have been prevented. 
Those gentlemen who looked on this movement 
of Lord Wellington as rash, would do well to con- 
sider a little the movement of the French General 
Sou t, when, after leaving the Gallician army be- 
hind him, he passed the corps of Del Parque at 
Cuidad Rodrigo, and was flanked by the Portu- 
fuese army, 15,0C0 strong, under Marshal Beres- 
ford. Allittle consideration would be sufficient to 
shew that this movement of Soult, who had not 
seventy thousand, but thirty-four thousand men, 
was not to be expected on military principles, 
Lord Wellington, it appeared had marched his 
army a most difficult route from Coimbra to Ba- 
dajos, a distance of upwards of twelve hundred 
miles with little 'oss. Soult lost one-third of his 
army, and did not save a single piece of cannon. 
The action was commenced by the enemy. In- 
stead of there being a force to co-operate of 45,000 
Spaniards, only 26,000 appeared to assist. The 
british troops had to contend against such an in- 
equality of force, that, with every disposition to 
make allowance for the native energies and cha- 
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racteristic superiority of British soldiers, no Eng- 
lishman would desire to see a British army engage- 
edin terms of similar inequality. During two 
days had the action been continued. The battle 
on the first day, which terminated in the glorious 
and memorable recapture of his position by Gene- 
ral Lill’s brigade, was interrupted by the darkness 


| alone; and the distinguished general who com- 


manded, rose next morning to renew the action, 
from a repose, in the midst of difficulties and dan- 


, gers that would appal ordinary minds ; a repose, 
He should not dweil on the merits of that service, | 
' great man could enjoy, during the short intermis- 


and sound it was known to be, which none but a 


sion of a hard contested battle. The conflict was 
then continued tiil twelve o'clock, when an inter- 
val of two hours, from the work of mutual de- 
struction, was employed by the troops on both 
sides in removing their respective dead; and then 
it was, that those whose arms were before uplifted 
for mutual havoe, met at the stream which inter- 
vened between their positions, and shook hands 
in token of thir reciprocal admiration of the bra- 
very, skill, and firmness displayed on both sides. 
He had to congratulate the country on the restora- 
tion of that generous feeling and high spirit which 
had heretofore characterised the conduct of soldiers 
in civilized warfare. The noble lord stated, that 
the whole loss of the campaign, including the 
1500 sick, left at Talavera, did not exceed 6000 
men. He contended that Lord Wellington had 
earned his peerage, not alone at ‘Talavera, but at 
Assaye, at Koleia, and Vimiera:—in all parts of 
the world. He had never encountered the enemy, 
thouch always superior in numbers, that he had 
not defeated. ; 

Mr. Whitbread spoke at considerable length 
against the motion. He contended that Lord Wel- 
lington had shewn want of judgment in not taking 
care to provide for the sustenance of the army be- 
fore he ventured to march. It was that care 
which rendered the armies of Buonaparte so con- 
spicuous. 

General Stewart wished to make a few remarks 
on one or two points in the conduct of the battle 
of Talavera. Lord Wellington had projected an 
attack on the army of Victor on the 23d, which, 
had it been acceded to by General Cuesta, must 
have terminated in the annihilation of that corps, 
—On the 24th Victor retreated, and was pursued 
by General Cuesta as far as Olala. On the 20tlr 
the Spanish army retreated to the left bank of the 
Alberche, and thenit was that the disposttion made 
by Lord Wellington not only secured the subse-~ 
quent glorious victory to his own troops, but pre- 
served the Spanish army. It had been observed 
that Lord Wellington did not expect the batde; in 
the first instance he did not: how could he when 
Victor had retreated? It was the Spanish army 
brought them back upon him, and then his pre~ 
sence of mind and personal conduct furnished a 
barrier to every difficulty. He cou'd only say, 
that he was every where during the fight, and al- 
ways in the hottest action; and in e: pressing his 
approbation of the motion, he was sure he butex- 
pressed what was the general feeling of the army. 

General Craufurd voted for the thanks, 

Messts. Windham, Lyttleton, C. Adams, Gene- 
ral Mathew, Mr, Canning, and Sir T. Turton, 
supported the mcetion; Mr. lonsonby and Lord’ 
Fo. kstone, the amendment.-- Motion of thanks 
carried, (but not unanimously) without a division, 
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EXHIBITION OF THE FINE ARTS. 
1810. 


Tue Arts will be neglected only by those 
who are not competent to estimate their im- 
portance and their services, in polished so- 
ciety. They are, at the same time, the 
rudiments aud the compietion of elegance. 
There is not a wayfaring traveller who re- 
freshes himself with a jog of beer, at an 
alchouse by the read side, who does not owe 
a part of his enjoyment to the neatness, and 
the fitness of the vehicle in which it is of- 
fered him. We know not whether we 
dare affirm, with the Chinese, that the more 
elegant beverage, tea, has a superior flavour 
when drank from cups made of a peculiar 
kind of porcelain; but we are certain that 
the beauty of this kind of ware, as now ma- 
nufactured in England, has justly obtained 
triumphant popularity; and it adds to the 
delights of the politest parties. This is one 
consequence of the rudiments of art being 
diffused among the mechanic professions of 
our country. But this could never have 
been, had not the higher departmen's of 
art been studied with diligence, and praciiced 
with exemplary degrees of merit: for art is 
but one, throughout all its branches. This 
geveral acquaintance with the arts, what we 
may term this extensive circulation of them 
in our country, is likely to be further 
promoted by Exhibitions established in our 
principal cuies: during some years, /din- 
burgh has boasted of this elegant enjoyment : 
Leeds has also obtained equal gratification : 
Liverpool is about to institute an assemblage 
of art; and the same, we learn, is meditated 
in several other places. ‘Thus are we likely 
to see realized, wishes that we ventured to 
submit to the public nearly ¢hirty years ago. 
We then gave our advice, and offered our 
assistance. This subject demands a more en- 
larged consideration than we are able at pre- 
sent to besiow on it: our attention must now 
be directed to what the arts have exhibited to 
public inspection in the metropolis. 

The first place is due to 


Tue Royau AcApemy. 


We shall in this paper particularize very 
few articles; but shall rather speak generally | 
of the result of this assemblage of works of 
art as itdetermined our judgment on the 
whole, and according to the impressions re- 
maining after a diligent inspection. 

We have seen Exhibitions that pleased us 
better, than that of this year:—they pre- | 
sented more evident proofs of emulation, and 
of that desire for excellence which is the very | 
animating principle of art. The works of 
some artists will always command approbae | 
tion. Even were they less meritorious than 
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they are, they would be applauded, as being 
the superior of their kind, among those pre- 
sented to the eye. Wheiher they be the very 
best pieces of their authors, or not,—while 
others are inferior their reputation is safe. 
The Porrrarrts, this year, predominate, 
as usual; and full as auch as usual. Fashion 
has ruled over most of them, with tyrannic 
sway. What do they present? a lady’s face 
and neck—while : a (velvet) diess of black, or 
some colour equally dark ; and two long, nar- 
row, members, the arms, dependent for 
the most part—white, agaiv, and in streaks. 
Hereby the artist has experienced unusual 
embarrassment in contriving to mass his 
lights ; in supporting them, and leacing the 
eye by attraction, from part to past, according 
to the relative importance of each. Some 
few painters, by the help of light scarfs, ar- 
tifictal shadows, and compliant back grounds, 
have shewn to what degree they felt the dif- 
ficulty, rather than thetr resources to meet it. 
Not more than two or three pictures can 
boast of having fairly triumphed over this 
distressing impediment. The official dresses 
of some noblemen, &c. present a difficulty of 
the same class ; but by no means equally ob- 
stinate: and, besides, the spectator knows at 
sight, the nature and effect of these ; and 
excuses then, from the influence of habit. 
Thedepartment of Laxpscare is net more 
than equal to what we have seen it. Some 
of the specimens lead us to fear that the study 
of old pictures, in which the colouring has 
suffered from the hand of time, has bad ra- 
ther a detrimental than an improving effect 
on the incautious artist. The hues of those 
performances were originally more varied than 
they now appear; and the close copying of 
faded shades misleads boti: the hand and the 
eye: they have stood well, considering their 
age: but what was their state when fresh ? 
The class of Htsrortcay Picrures, shews 
s0 little greatness of idea, so little majesty of 
thought, indeed, so little accuracy of reasons 
ing, that we incline to accept with favour 
the few attempts presented, by way of en- 
couragement: they make a variety: they 
give some relief to the eye: we cannot, hows 
ever, express our acquiescence in them: we 
are wot satisfied : bat we would not dishearte 
en. Even the President's picture of ** Christ 
teaching to le humble,” docs not please us, 
as to the manner of conveying the sentiment. 
The child is raised up and stands three feet 
above the ground: Aumility it might be 
thought would have been better symbolized 
by a less exalted representative. The child is 
too large, also; for the text expressly says, 
‘© little children,” and the persons addressed 


| ought to have formed a part of the compo- 


sitiun. Fuseli’s imimense canvas, represent- 
ing ‘* Hercules attacking Pluto,” will find 
few admirers. ‘The Pluto has merit: the 
Proserpine is abominable: the Hercules would 
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excite the ridicule of Glycon, or Lysippus, 
could either of them behold it, by the discre- 
paney of its parts: some of its members are 
not those of Hereules: the figure of Night 
we incline tu kick out of the way g but the 
Cerberus is excellent; and admirably intra- 
duced. Dawe’s Andromache imploring 
Ulysses to spare the life of her son,” we 
shall tolerate. Thomson’s ‘Litania” is no 
representative of the Fairy Queen: it has 
merit as a picture ; but not as ¢ha? character. 

Northcote has introduced the white light 
of open day into a dark prison scene: the 
contrast of the Chiaro oscuro is therefore 
unnatural. This picture may be better some 
years hence than it now is ; as the colours of 
the lights may assume a more sombre hue, 
and thereby may more characteristically har- 
monize with the darks. 

Bird has made evident progress since last 
year: the absence of Wilkie (we are sorry 
to say through ill health) is very favourable 
tohim. His smaller picture ‘* the game of 
putt,” has great merit. 

The most instructive pictnre among the 
landscapes is Mr. Daniel's View in China,” 
in this he has contrived to introduce the 
whole history of the tea plant : and though he 
may have set strict chronology aside a little, 
yet we cannot find in our heart, to charge 
him with technical transgression. The reader 
will judge of the extent of this subject from 
Mr. 1).’s account of it, in the catalogue. 

«A view in China, shewing the process of 
cultivating the tea plant,and preparing the leaves 
for exportation, viz. Ist, preparing the soil ; 
ad, watering the young plants; 3d, gather- 
ing the leaves; 4th, rolling them; 5th, 
crisping them by fire; 6th, packing them in 
chests; 7th, marking and binding them; 
8th, weighing them; Qth, registering the 
weight ; and 10th, shipping them on board 
the “vessels that convey them to the port of 
Canton; which several operations, mostly 
performed at the same time of the year, and 
for the London market alone, give employ- 
ment to about three millions of the Cinnese 
population and to 20,000 tons of English | 
shipping, besides adding three millions an- | 
nually to the revenue of Great Britain.” | 

Mr. Turner has some excellent views: and | 
W. Westall exhibits some honourable speci- | 
mens. | 

Of the designs in ARCHITFOTURE, we can | 
sty but little. The Scutprures are this 
year, more numerous than usual: they are 
also superior to what we have inspected in | 
many exhibitions. Nollekens seems to have 
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pensed with, Mr. Chantrey’s colossal bust 
of Lord St. Vinceni, ts intended, we sup- 
pose, to be placed at a corsiderable eleva. 
tion: if so, it will look betier in its piace, 
than it does, while level, or nearly level, 
with the eye. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

We meet with several of our former acs 
quaintances in this gallery this year; but 
also with several new names, who are by this 
institution very advantageously introduced: to 
the public. We notice first “ Sampson break- 
ing his bonds, by G. F. Joseph.” We ais 
vise additional reflection to wis artist, from 
whose performances we augur higher degrees 
of merit, hereafter. His Sampson is a Hercules. 
Sampson was a Nazarite froin the womb: his 
hair therefore, never was cut or clipped during 
his whole life: yet Mr. J. has represeated it 
short: this could not ve. The iumease 
breadth given to his body is certainly 
over-done, though well intended: because 
his strength is said to have been derived irom 
the Spirit of the Lord” cowing upon him, 
The action of his mouth (vehement closure) 
diminishes the size of the head, aud 
thereby the necessary fullness of expression. 
Dalilah should have been marked as sly and 
insinuating: Mr. J. should have obtained 
as a model some French intrigante. Philis- 
tine idols should have marked the scene de- 
cidedly. The bed-place of Dalilah was a 
recess in the side of the room. 

We encourage Miss Jackson to proceed. 
She is not yet arrived on the top of Parnassus ~ 
but she has taken some steps towards it. If 
Devis's large picture of Bhavani be improved 
in merit, as it is enlarged in size, above his 
little sketch, it will be au admirable perform- 
ance. We enter into the meaning of Cook, 
who has represented his Alcestis returned 
from the internal regions with a very white 
complexion: it is a nicety to execute well: 
the paleness of disease and death is improper ; 
the plaster of Paris whiteness is equally to be 
avoided : we could have recommended a Atle 
Howard's ** Pygmaliou’s statue 
enlivened,” is subject to the same remark 
the flesh colour instead of being confined to 
the cheek, should have gradually spread itself 
over the bosom at least: down to the region 
of the heart, ‘The gallery offers two compo- 
sitions on the subject of « Themistocles taking 
tefuge at the court of Admetus :” in neither 
of these is the return of Admetus from hunt- 
ing expressed; yet the attendants, the dogs, 
game, &c. are picturesque as well as neces- 
sary. ‘There are other historical compositions ; 


kept back his busts, in order to bring them | butit is useless to appreciate their merits. 
out all together: they do him great credit. | The landscapes are the enief support of the 


Several 
merit. 


monumenta 


basso ~ relicvos have | gallery, this year; they contain much merit ; 
Bacon’s monument to the memory | and we are happy in observing that the public 


of Mr, Lawson is pleasing ; but the bush- | has discovered and encouraged it, as appears 


wig in marble, we would willingly have dis- | by the number of pictures sold. 
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Not the least interesting part of the col- | That lady spares for no pains in her works ; 


lection is the series of sketches for the monu- 
ments commanded to be erected to the me- 


mories of Gen. Sit John Moore, and Capt. | 


Harding. We highly approve of thus sub- 
jecting them to criticism before 
they are beyond the reach of improvement 
by animadversion. We perceive, too, that 
the remark made in the Panorama on the 
impropriety of adopting Roman dresses to 
modern chiaracters has been felt, and that an 
artist whose model represents the fallen hero 
in Roman costume, has hung up a drawing 
ef the same figure in the British military 
habit. It would have been a mark of good 


} 


taste in some of his bretheren bad they paid | 


equal deference to common sense. ‘The 
subject of a monument for Sir John Moore 
is extremely favourable to the artist. 
have had so many common place thoughts of 
Victory and Britannia that we want variety: 
the addition of the figure of Spain, &Xc. 
affords that variety. We heartily wish that 
the proposed designs for our public buildings 
were equally the subjects of previous con- 
sideration: we should then have fewer 
JSasades to lament as we pass by 
them. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


If the prize be due to that collection which 
with the greatest number of works of merit, 
combines the smallest number of exception- 
able pieces, to that department of art which 
has made the most satisfactory progress since 
it last solicited the attention of the virtuosi, 
then will this society, in ourjudgment, bear 
away the prize. 

The performances under inspection ap- 
proach this year, more nearly to the power- 
ful effect of oil pictures, than they ever did ; 
this would be no great praise if we could not 
add, that they also approach more nearly to 
nature. Happily for their authors, the 
greater part of them are views in Britain, 
whereby, the artists being fastened to their 
subjects, with something of a portrait-like 
adherence to truth, they have done little 
more in the indulgence of imagination, than 
dismiss a few obstinate and unmanageable 
blemishes, from their composition ; and have 
treated those objects which remained and 
became so much the more principal, with 
greater attention. When we urge a caution 
against mannerism, which we would do with 
great solicitude, we shall not be mis-under- 
stood.——Nature has no manner: im- 
perfections may, and must be pardoned in 
art; bift wherefore the same tints and the 
same blendings of colours in the same order 
for ever? why the same recipe on all oc- 
casions? let this be well considered. 

Nobody who visits this room can overlook 
the fruit and flower pieces of Miss Byrne. 


We) 


| basket of eggs in a waggon, which, were 


indeed the visible presence of care and labour 
forms their chief drawback as works of art. 
Less solicitude to finish every edge and out- 
line in the subordinate parts, would give 
leave Seopa a roundness and fullness of 
effect to the whole, which would complete 
these.pieces. We suspect that Miss B. does 
not examive her. works wjile_in progress 
from a sufficient distance. ~ 

The subjects treated by Mr. Heaphy, dis- 
play his customary skill and his no less cus- 
tomary finishing. Some parts of them are 
admirable ; some heads are exquisite. We 
caution him against too frequent repetition 
of the same model; notwithstanding his 
works may ornament diflerent collections. 
For once a miuute criticism shall escape us : 
in bis ** Marketing” he bas introduced a 


they on the fore-ground would be large 
enough; but, where they are, though not 
equal to those of the Ostrich, they are more 


| than equal to those of the goose : what bird 


in this country could lay them? The variety 
of landscapes in this room is highly interest- 
ing. We have corn felds (one is truly ad- 
mirable!) extensive ranges of mountains, 
deep glens, shaded woods, cultivated plains, 
peasants’ cottages, venerable cathedrals, an- 
tient tombs, ruined castles, and sea pieces, 
delightful or terrific. We have cattle, and 
human figures: with whatever land or 
water presents. We shall not further par- 
ticularize: we recommend this exhibition to 
the careful examination of \O ing artists, 
whether practicing the arts as a profession, or 
as an amusement. 

We conclude this article by noticing the 
exhibition of Water colour Paintings from the 
Old Masters, which form the subjects of a 
work of engravings, publishing by Messrs. 
Longman aud Co. ; some of these drawings 
are exquisite : others are so vexatiously small 
in size, that they defy the examination of the 
unassisted eye. ‘The reason for chusing such 
diminutive and even contemptible dimensions 
eludes our comprehension. We have some 
acquaintanee with the originals of most of 
these drawings ; and we know that there was 
no cause for such minijication of them. 
Many of those to which this censure does 
not apply, we think highly meritorious ; 
others are extremely curious as specimens of 
the manner of anticnt masters. We can 
pardon in Giotto and Cimabue the distance 
between their works and those of Raflaelle 
and Titian; to the former we direct our re- 
verence, to the latter our admiration. 

It is singular enough, that the subject of 
No. 18, ‘* Christ appearing to St. Peter after 
his resurrection,” should be no better ex- 
plained. The story of it is the origin of the 
church of Domine que vadis ? a short dis- 
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tance from Rome. The legend says that St. 
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beans, have come up regularly and well, and 


Peter journeying to Rome, when coming | look very healthy ; clover, grass, tares, &c. 
near the city, met his divine master, carry. | are backward for want of warm wea her, the 
last few days being warmer vegetation is 


ing his cross, coming from thence, and sa- 
luted him with the question, ‘* Lord whither 
goest thou ?”=-wheice the church afterwards 
built on the spot received its appellaw@n. 

No 25. Here described as Samuel 
and his Mother,” is the same subject as we 
endeavoured to throw some light upon by 
our remarks in Panorama, Vol. LV. p. 38. 

Of No. 130, by P di Cortona, ** Rachael 
secreting the tiouschold Gods of Laban,” 
we have seen, besives the oiiginal sketch, 
three or four fivished pictures, in none of 
which was the trunk under examination in 


proper perspective. 
MISS LINWOOD'S NEEDLE-WORK. 


To this list ought to be added the exhibi- 
tion of needlework in Leicester-Fields by 
Miss Linwood. We kiow not by what in- 


advertence this extremely curious assemblage | 


escaped insertion, at this time last year. 
— Certain it is, that the merit of the 
works, the interest of some of the subjects, 


and the novelty of the manner of fitting up | 


the apartments, to display the pictures, make 
a strong impression in favour of this lady's 
claim to public patronage. We shall, how- 


ever, — our hopes that the imitation of | 


a vile French taste, which is notorious in 
these rooms, will not become popular among 
us. The effect of looking glasses placed in 
the sides of the rooms, without frames, but 
their extremities concealed by drapery hang- 
ings, is that of holes in the wall, through 
which the spectator peeps into another apart- 
ment. The darkened walks of the abbey, 
the lions’ and tigers’ dens, with the effects 
thereby procured from management of ihe 
incipient lights contributes much to the 
variety and general effect of the whole. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Essex.—The putting in of the seed was 
at last finished to the entire satisfaction of 
the farmers. All the growing crops look 
well. The wheats never flourished more 
than at this time. The late rains have im- 
proved the spring corn extremely; par- 
ticularly oats ; and the pulse kind have shared 
the like advantage. Grass and clovers for the 
fat stock have been slow in growth, but now 
begin to yield a good supply. Vetehes are 
coming on fast. ‘The fallowcd lands ate in 
the finest state possible. Cattle of all sorts 
sell high. Plenty of excellent mutton and 
beef here. Small pigs were never known 


dearer not more scarce than they now are. 
Suffolk.—Our wheats are wonderfully im- 
proved since the rains ; barley, oats, peas and 


wonderfully improved. 

Warwick.—The unusually severe frosts at 
this advanced period of the year have retarded 
vegetation materially Notwithstanding, the 
crons look well and promise kindly. ‘The 
wheats in general have much improved. 
Stock of ali kinds is on the advance. Wook 
in demand. Country trade brisk. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama-Ofjice, Mey 28, 1810. 


The credit and reputation of individuals 
often torn ov a matter so trivial as hardly ob- 
tains notice from general observers. The 


| slightest mistake or misconduct shall lead to 


important resnits, aud to very material and 
weighty consequences. It is the same also 
with nations: for this reason among others, 
ve have been jealous for the honour of our 
country op various occasions, that seemed but 
insignitieant. For instance, we have con- 
fessed with regret, that there are sciences in 
which the French have considerably the start 
of us. By perseverance continued during a 
series of years, by taking every Opportunity, 
and directing talents and skill to the purpose, 
under liberal encouragement, they have ase 
sembled the most complete collection of geo- 
graphical and local information, that is to be 
found in the world. We acknowledge for 
once, that we cannot impeach the boastings 
vented in the following imperial observations. 
We, ou our part, have considered the igno- 
rance acknowledged by the Earl of Chatham 
as affected; affected io avoid political incon- 
veuiencies, real or supposed; because, the 
materials possessed by the British government, 
totally preclude the reality of this ignorance ; 
and these were certainly communicated to the 
commander in chief, before he sailed on his 
expedition. 


The Moniteur makes the following reflece 
tions on the debates in the House of Com- 
mons upon the expedition to Antwerp :—. - 


‘© This investigation is a monument of the 
ignorance of the English respecting those af- 
fairs which most concern them. What! no 

lan of Antwerp to be had in London? 

/hat! are they ignorant of the situation of 
those dock-yards, from which éwelve sail of 
the line have been already launched, and 
eighteen more are on the point of being 
launched? They know not that since July, 
1803, when the emperor visited Antwerp, 
six millions have Leen expended upon the for= 
tifications, which were previously considera~ 


ble ; and that the left bank, and the 7éte de 
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Flandre, were protected by fortifications, so 
as mairiain the comoaunication with 
Frauce, ans covered by on inundation to the 
extent of 2000 torses. 

The truly lay out their money 
to very little purpose. Lord Chatham kuew 
nothing of the fortifications of Avuverp, but 
from masons Who had » orked there. Europe 
and Frence will see with astonishment the 
extent of the ignorance of the English. 
They know not whether Cadsaud be an is- 
land. ‘They are ignorant that the channel 
which sep stated Cadsand from the Continent 
hos been diy these five-and-lwenty years, 
and that Cadsand is no longer an ts/and. 
‘Luev know not that the French squadron 
could place itseif in safety, either above or 
below the forvfications of Antwerp. They 
know pot that forts Lillo and Liefenshoeck 
were protected on the land side by inunda- 
tions, and secure from every atiack, and on 
the side of the river by 80 pieces of ordnance, 
which from the right and left supported the 
line of the gun-bveats and the booms iv the 

ssage. 

* It would be curious to contrast with this 
ignorance the detailed informations which the 
Topographic Calinet of France possesses with 
regard to the cvasts of England, and what 
the English were doing there in 1805. Ol- 
servations on the numler of latteries, their 
stringth, the numbers of the workmen, the 
quantity «f troops, the posts from which re- 
sistance might be expected, those that could 
not te defended, the profiles of the works, 
Ge. were daily arriving at the Topographic 
Calinet of France.” 


Let these remarks, though in some parts 
cap ifus, and unfourded, stand as proofs of 
the importance due to the liberal sciences ; 
and a proofs, too, that the political reputa- 
tion of a country may depend on the state of 
knowledge to which it has attained, no less 
then on its renown for arms and valour. 

Being thus led to place the emperor and 
king in the yan of this article, we proceed to 
say, that he has at length openly avowed a 
quariel with America, So long ago as the 
midd'e of March Jast, he signed orders for 
seizing all American vessels aud American sub- 
jects: but the decree has been published only 
within a few days. This is the reward of 
transatlantic tergiversation! He has also an- 
nexed pare of Holland to France, and bas 
teken a journey through the newly incorpo- 
Fated previnces, to see what further advan- 
tages ™ can derive from them. He has ordered 


fresh troops to Spain. He has a the 


rovinces north of the Ebro. He has directed 
is generals in that country to expect no more 
money from France, but to obtain it at the 
int of the bayonet, from the subdued in- 
abitants. ‘This retention of money indicates 
other purposes: the stipulation with Holland, 


Periscope. 


that naval preparations shall be ready in July 
indicaics offer purposes: the visit to the 
Seheist indicates other purposes. That they 
will be disappointed we hope and trust: we 
have no fear; but we recommend vigilance, 

We confess much greater apprehensions 
from another kind of attack on our country : 
he has proposed a prize of a million of livres, 
to whoever shall invent a machine capable of 
spinning silk, as cotton is now spun. 

Report affirms that the stipuiations of the 
treaty of Tilsit, referring to the partition of 
the ‘Turkish dominious are become afresh the 
subject of consideration. ‘They will advance 
bevond this, if our conjecture be well found- 
ed, but wheiher a little sooner or a little later 
is not yet evident. Whether Turkey will 
become a second Spain, the grave of French 
men, we dare not venture to speculate ; and 
to say truth, we have so little anthentic in- 
formation froin thence, and so small a portion 
of what we receive may be relied on, that 
we hesitate at forming, and consequently at 
suggesting, an opinion. We could cfler abun- 
dance of contradictory intelligence; but of 
what use were that? We have reason to be- 
lieve that under the disguise of intendiig an 
expulsion of the British from Sicily, a much 
greater undertaking is in progress: but very 
probably, the expulsion of the British from 
that island is the previous step to the opening 
of that greater undertaking. 

We have described Spain as continuing to 
to be the grave of Frenchmen; it will long 
continue so, unless some shift of the wind of 
politics should suspend the mortality which 
envelopes the gallie host. When France has 
obtained possession of the Spanish cities she 
has not conciliated the country, and when 
she has acquired the ports, she has not sub- 
dacd the colonies. Some other plan must be 
played off: for we doubt not, that the failure 
of this has long ago been felt by Buonaparte. 
That chief bas been by his agents stirring up 
strife on the north (in Canada) and on the 
south (in the Floridas) of the United States 
of America: his emissaries are detected : but 
that is not the whole that must be done to 
counteract his designs. Thus it appears that 
in the north of Europe on the confines of 
Denmark, along the coast of the Baltic, in 
the south of Europe, in Italy, Turkey, and 
in Spain, in America, and elsewhere, the 
usurper has agenis at work ; for the issue we 
must wait. 

Moreover the French have trumped up a 
ridiculous plot, in which they have impli- 
cated King George, his ministers, his officers, 
and we know not who besides. The prin- 
cipal in the farce was a cer‘ain Jrish Baron de 
*—(what an unquestionable 
title! Could not the fabricator have thought 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VI. p. 715. 
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of a Mac or an O?)—this baron was en- 
trusted with diamonds !—with a letter from 
the King, very grossly manufactured, &c. 
Bee. We consider this adventurer as an agent 
of Buonaparte, sent over from North Ame- 
rica—detected by whoever affected to eonfide 
in him ; yet possit/y used as a kind of hap- 
hazard hero, by whom a hint might be con- 
veyed—if— and whereas—aud nothing to the 
contrary in any wise notwithstanding. Not 
only the name de Kolli, but the names of 
the ships, by which he said, he hoped to 
convey Ferdinand VIL. from France, are 
false: the British navy has no such vessels: 
many other particulars cannot be true. 

The session of the Legislative Assembly, at 
Paris, has been closed with a speech which 
states several particulars of the external re- 
lations, and proceedings of France. We 
recommend it to the attention of the public, 
and especially that part of it which concerns 
the Cuy of Rome, to our Catholic country- 
men, in connection with information they 
have already perused in our Olservanda Ex- 
terna. 

Legislative Assembly at Paris. 
Qist April. 

Count Regnault de St Jean «’Angely, Coun- 
sellor of State, being introduced, clcsed the 
session with a speech, of which the following are 
the principal passages :— 

* Gentlemen—The labours of vour donble 
Session, the events which have preceded and ac- 
compxnied it, will leave to the nation great re- | 
coilections and high hopes. 
cial Legislation has, during 


the principles and completing the system of the 

former, and alleviating the weight of the contri- 

but ons imposed by the latter. The internal or- 

ganization is ameliorated , industry has followed | 
in the course of former success, The plans for all 

the great public labours and the means for their | 
execution have been decreed. Great political | 
views have extended, with wisdom and modera- 

tion, and always with advantage, the limits of 

the empire. The Continental Peace, which be- 

fore rested only on treaties, and the perpetuity of 

the dynasty, which had for its foundation only 

the genius of a hero, and the power of a great 

nation, has now for iis basis a prosp rous, holy, 

august, and eternal alliance. 

* Such, Gentlemen, is the picture which you 
have to exhibit to the mhabisants of your provin- 
ces, and of which $ have only to recal to your 
Memory the privcrpal features ; your hearts gua- 
rantec its fidelity 

{The Coun:e.ior of State then proceeded to 
enumerate the laws passed during the Session, 
and took a view of the interior administration of 
the Empire.—!'assing next to the state of the Fo- 
reign relations of France, he expresses himself 
thus] 


Political Periscope. 


| cated with joy, and iransported with love. 


The Civiland Finan. | 
ten years, advanced | 
by an uninterrupt:d progress towards perfecting 4 


‘© you have witnessed, Gentlemen, the Sena- 
tus Consultum which unites to thé French Em- 


pire ine City of Rome, the ancient patrimony of 
the Ciesats and of Cuarlemagne. 


This act of the 
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Constitution of the Empire, indicated by history, 
counseled by policy, and decreed by genius, 
joins parts of the Western Empire which have 
long been separated, and establishes an alliance 
between the Tiber and the Seine—between Paria 
and Rome. Finally, this act respecting the adiho- 
rity, always sacred, of the Church, and preparing 
the true glory of religion, secures the indep: n- 
dence ot Thrones, aad the respect of Sovereigns. 

** A new departracat will be formed, under 
the name of the Département des Bouches du Rhin: 
and the remainder of the ceded teriitory will be 
united to the Department of the Deux Nethes, 
which will thus be rendered one of the most con- 
siderable, most important, and most wealthy of 
the Empire. Meanwhile, the Confederation of 
the Rhine has its consideration increased, its 
power confirmed, and the tics which unire its 
members drawn closer. 

“* If the tumult of war is stil] heard in those 
regions, the pernicious power of reaching which 
the English yet retain, it is cither at sucha dis- 
tance, on the frontiers of the Ottoman Empire, 
that Europe cannot long suffer trom it, and Asia 
alone is menaced (unless the Divan return to bet- 
ter principles) ; or, for but a short period, beyond 
the Pyrenees, until the ports of Spain shill be 
open to ovr arms and closed to England. From 
that moment the peace of Europe may be regarded 
as secured by the sanctity of treaties, tue extent 
of power, the conformity cf interestss, and the 
superiority of genius. 

* You have seen an august Messenger of Peace; 
a sacre! pledge of eternal alliance, arrive in the 
heart of France, which has thereby been intoxi- 
Te hag 
been your destiny to be witnesses of the solemn 
bonds which will for ever unite Napoleon and Ma- 
ita Louisa, and have, at the same time, united 
the interests of France and the interests of Austra, 
fur the happiness of the two nations, and the 
tranquillity of the world. All the allied nations 
bless an event which completes the establishment 
of their power, and cements the ties which unite 
them. Enlightened policy, and consoled huma- 
nity, give it equal app ause ; the reason of Europe 
sanctions it, but it belongs in particular to France 
to feel all its value.” 

Count Regoau': having concluded, descended 


from the ‘Tribune amidst loud plaudits. The 
President replied to him. 
Our chief concera is at home. The mi- 


nister has completely disappointed us we 
awaited with some anxiety the birth of new 
taxes: he has, perhaps, wisely, all things 
eonsidercd, tather chosen to avail himself of 
an unexpected accumulation by the arrange- 
ments of a tax already established. If equal 
improvements ia the mode of gathering other 
taxes old or recent would produce propor 
tionate accessions to the revenue, who could 
biame the Chancellor cf the Exchequer for 
extending the measure? ‘That some taxes 
are sufficiently burdensome, is admitted ; but 
ethers may be capable of improvement, with- 
out being greatly felt. 

We believe (for it is not altogether certain, 
as yet) that we may congratulate our country 
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Political Periscope. 


on having crossed the line between borrowing 
and paying, this year: the loan is nego- 
ciated for 12,000,000, but probably, more 
ought to be considered as really borrowed: 
the prospect is, that the sum spent in pur- 
ehasing stock will exceed 13,000,000; giving 
an apparent advantage of one million sterling. 
—This must not be too strictly taken, 
or too strongly depended on, as atl'so- 
lute fact: it is no more than relative; 
but it may before long become absoluie. The 


commerce of this island astonishes us: we | 


know not what efleci its amount may have 
on the politicians of other countries. ‘The 
interval trade is more than ever; tnongh some 
branches are rather slack ; the agriculture is 
reaping great advantages from the capital 
thrown into it within the last three or four 


: may i prosper—and home be | 
years: may it long prospe ? 


cultivated instead of foreign colonies,—to be 
returned to the enemy at a peace ! 


We may be mistaken ; but we attribute | 


little importance to the noisy explosions of 

rty which have lately disturbed the public. 
We much more fear the silent or undetected 
sap which is certainly going on against our 
national prosperity. Happily, some parts of 


the communications of that sap are apparent-— 


ly giving way:—other galleries remain ; 
and they are laboured at with activity. 
May their turn for exposure—for complete 
exposure, soon arrive. After these hints, we 
shall merely refer to our Register of Events 
for the dates and particulars of the political 
dinners, which have been assisted at, by 
both parties; the ins and the outs.—Re- 
solutions and re-resolutions, and counter- 
resolutions, and loyal. declarations have ba- 
lanced each other. / 
Appeals pig suppose that the parties ap- 
pealed to are betier judges of the subject 
under discussion, than those from whom the 
appeal is made. It follows that every county 
meeting, every parish vestry, has more deep- 
ly and adequately studied the constitution and 
Jaws of this Realm, than all our Magistrates, 
Judges, Recorders, Privy Counsellors, and 
public officers. Alas! for the land in which 
the wisdom of the country is absorbed by the 
populace ! 
hose who began this course of proceeding 
must not complain if their adversaries extend 
it. Let all stand firm against the common 
enemy ; but spare us from internal divisions ! 
and even from all recorded evidences of their 
existence ! Let those judge who are qualified 
by previous education and habit of life. In 
their integrity is placed the confidence of the 
imgenuous, and the welfare of the public. 
he concerns of this kingdom are at pre- 
sent proceeding towards that state of inde- 
pendence to which it has been our constant 
to urge them. ‘The measure of 
Sos ling the duties on foreign timber is much 
more of a political than a pecuniary regula- 


tion. It will subject foreign ships to extra 
charges. It will of course lessen the profits 
of their owners, and diminish the number 
of sailors—foreiguers—bred up to maritiwe 
experience, at the cost of our nation, to be 
employed against us, ly requisifion, at a 
future time —slrangers well acqualoted wilh 
our coasts. Ker these will be substituied 
British ‘* Hearis of Ook,” and thus our 
poor will meet with additional employment, 
- and add to our national strength. 


The productions of our distant colonies 
| are coming daily more into use among us, 
The timber on its passage from North Ame- 
rica will open a trade that will long establish 
| itself, to the mutual advantage of both parties, 
| The silk trade bas lately been set on the 
alert by the effect of clandestine imsporta- 
tions ; and rewards are publicly posted, for 
| detecting the culprits. “This will encourage 
| the cultivation of the mulberry tree, and 
the increase of silk worms in India. That 
country ean fornish all we really need. 
| ‘The cluet article for which we now de- 
pend on foreigners ishemp. We expeet use 
| sistance from India: we expect a supply from 
| Ireland : we trust that the clearing of the 
woods in Canada will giveopportanity for cul- 
tivating this plant. The political effects of 
| success on this subject will be incalculable. 
They are already well understood and estimats 
ed on the continent: the alarm has been 
taken: it has increased; it is increasing; 
and it ought not to be diminished. It is true, 
_ that speculators who dare to obtain such mal- 
» d-propos information are fined and imprison- 
ed; but that is only to maintain Aberty! 
—Aye, liler/y !—Arrah honey ! 
Appearances indicate that affairs between 
Britain and America are drawing toward an 
amicable conclusion. We hope soon to ans 
nounce this fact, without any reservation. 
Deep politicians affeet to doubt, whether 
any beneficial issue will attend the begun 
negociation for exchange of prisoners between 
this country and France: they found their 
reasonings on the assumption that the em- 
peror and king relinquishes all hope of 
making an important effort by Sea; and 
therefore cares nothing whether his subjects 
in Our prisons, survive or perish :—for what 
are they to him ?—We observe, however, 
that he is earvestly intent on building ships 
—for what purpose, without sailors? 


POETRY. 
IMPROMPIU BY A LADY, 
On a Gentleman accusing the Females asthe 
Origin of Evil. 
’Tis said that we caus’d Man to grieve ; 
The jest is somewhat stale ; 
The Devil it was that tempted Eve— 


And is not he a Male? 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


YROM THE 20TH OF APRIL TO THE 20TH OF 
MAY, 1810. 
BIRTHS. 

Of a Son.—Mrs. Robert Dennistoun. 

Of Daughters.- In Sackville- tieet, Lady Eliz 
Fielding, which .urvived but a few hours.—The 
wife of Mr. Lloyd, bookselier, Harley-street, of 
her tenth child. 

MARRIAGES, 

At Sutton, F. Clarke, Esq. to M'ss J. Nalder, 
of Croydon.—At Hallesworth, Saffoik, J. Cu- 
faudce, Esy. to Miss M. Lomas, of Shorne, Kent 
—A. Jameson, sq. of Harcourt-street, Dublin 
to Miss Jameson. Rev. F. Merewether. Vicar 
of Haverhill, Suffolk, to Miss F. E. Way.—S. 
Isaacson, Esq. of Mildon Hall, Suffolk, to Miss 
St. Quinton, of Hau -place, Brompton —H. West- 
macott, Esq. of Mount treet, Grosvenor-square, 
to Miss E B Stewart, of Montrose.—R, Hebden, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple, to Miss H. Stephen- 
son, of Great O:mond-street.—Dr J. Hart, of 
New York, to Miss L. Levien.— Col. Hawker, of 
the 14:h Lt. Dragoons, to Miss Jordan, of the 
Priory, Sydenham, Kent.—Rich. Pruen, Esq. of 
Charlton Kings, ( loucestershire, to Mrs. Bennet, 
widow of late Mayor Bennet, 2d Batt. of Royals. 
—At Clitron-upon-Team, Worces ershire, Geo. 
Hill, Esq. one of the Coroners ot that city, to 
Miss E. Price, of the Noak, in the same county. 
—By special licence, the Marquis of Douglas and 
Clydesdale, (eldest son of the Duke of Hamilton 
and Brandon) to Susan Euphemia, youngest 
daughter of Wm B. ckford, Esq. of Fonthill, by 
the Lady Margaret Gordon, only daughter of Chs. 
Earl of Aboyne.—At Edinburgh, Arch. Douglas, 
Esq. to Miss C. Riddell, of Litthe Govan.—At 
Glasgow, D. Mactavish, Esq. to Miss Lockhart. 
—At the Episcopal Chapel, Glasgow, T. Oving- 
ton, Esq. to Miss J. Gibson, of Flatts, Durham. 
—At Edinburgh, A. Fyfe, Esq. to Miss Mac- 
Pherson, Temple, London.—At Edinburgh, Jas. 
Campbell, Esq. of Dunmore, to Miss E. H. Bail- 
lie, daughter of Lord Polkemmet —At Edin- 
burgh, J. H. Wishart, Esq. to Miss L. M. Wil- 
son, only daughters of late Major Wilson, R, Art, 

DEATHS. 

In the island of Ceylon, Lieut. T, Rodney, 19th 
rect.—J.G. E. Hunt, Esq. of Queen’s college, 
Oxford.—J. Torrane, Esq. of Brompton, Middle- 
sex.—Rev. Wm. Coke, 8, D. Vicar of Preston, 
Suffolk.—At Corham, Hants, D. Ketch, aged g2. 
He provided himself a cotfin 22 years since, and 
it was one of the ornaments of his room where he 
had lived during that time —At Beeasley-hail, 
Nottinghamshire, Lieut. G. Colclough, 20th rege. 
of foot ; and, at Hall, Major Colelough, 8 2d regt, 
brother to the former —Aged 74, the Hon. Robt, 
Walpole, formerly Envoy Extraordinary and Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Li-bon for 
the space of 30 years —Aged so, Lady Talbor.— 
Madame Brandenburgh, Laundress to her Ma- 
jesty.—Ot the Walcheren ague, J. Irwin, Esq. 
Surgeon to the Forces —Suddenly, m Market- 
street, St. James’s, Mr. Vandome, many years 
porter to the Prince of Wales. His R. H.a year 
azo, observing him infirm, said to him, ‘ Van- 
dome, you have worked long enough ; retire, and 
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you shall have your salary as usual.’—F. W. 
Brisco, jun. Esq. of Crofton-hall, Cumberland.— 
At her apartments, in St.James’s Palace, Mrs. 
Bartolli, Keeper of the Ball-room.—At Lincoln 
Palace. Mrs. Barkworth, aged 83.—At Madeira, 
the Hon. Miss L. Kienaird.—‘uddenly, J. Amos, 
Esq. as he was engaged in conversation in the 
Subscription Room at Lloyd’s.—On the coast of 
Africa, Capt. J. Wittman, of H. M. ship Daunt- 
less.—At Brighton, Catherine, third daughter of 
late Sir Wm. Foulis, Bart. of Ingleby Manor, 
Yorkshire.—In the 30th year of hisage at Lands- 
end, Somersetshire, in consequence of a wound 
received during the attack on Bueno Ayres, 
Capt. J. Payne, late of 45th regt. of foot.—At 
Mortlake, Surrey, Mrs. Pitt, relict of Wm. Pitt, 
Esq. and sister of late “ir B. Watson, Bt. aged 77. 
—Mr. E. Wright, printer, of St. John’s-square, 
aged 42, This is the third brother who has dicd 
prematurely in the same trade, within two years 
and a ha!f.—At Wing, Bucks, the Hon. and Rev. 
H. Jerome de Salis, D. D.—Wm. Havard, Esq. 
of South Lambeth, aged 73 —Lieut. J. Cuthbert, 
of the Royal Navy.—At his lodgings in Pimlico, 
Mr. Sylvia, an Israelite, well known for his ec- 
centric disposition. About forty-five years ago he 
used to attend the Royal Exchange, mounted 
upon a beautiful charger, with a servant, who 
held the horse during the time that his master 
transacted business. Mr. Sylvia was the brother 
of the Jew who was murdered some years ago in 
Garden-row, Chelsea, by his nephew, who was 
hanged in Cross-street, Bishopsgate-street. The 
lite of this extraordinary being would fill a vo- 
lume with curious facts and anecdotes.—At Er- 
rogy, aged 76, Capt. J. Fraser. He served as a 
light infantry officer during the whole of the im- 
mortal Wolfe’s American campaigns, and wit- 
nessed his glorious death.—At Eclgeworth’s town, 
Ireland, a widow woman named Burnet, at the 
age of 116.—At Abinger-hall, near Dorking, J. 
W. Skardon, Esq.—At Camberwell, S. Black- 

wood, Esq. ag.d 82—At Edinburgh, Rev. J. 

Macdonald, late minister of Anstruther Wester. 

--John Stewart, Esq. of Overtown.~At the 

Manse of Coylton, Rev. Dr. D. Shaw, minister 

of that parish, aged 92, and 6lstof his ministry, 

—At Kilmarnock, J Muir, E.q. of Netherraith, 

aged 63.—Hon. Mrs. Campbell, the wife of Bur- 

rowes Campbell, Esq. of York-street, Dublin, 

Barrister at Law. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 
starr, &c. IN 1810. 
War-Office, May 1, 1810. 

od Reg. Foot—Lieut. J. Gordon, capt. of a 
company, by purchase, vice Wilson, retires. 

loth Ditto—Lieut. H. + althrop, capt. of a 
company, by purchase, vice Massey, retires. 

15th Ditto—Capt. F. Carpenter, 2d W. I. rege. 
capt. of a company, without purchase, vice Hari, 
appointed insp. field officer of a recruit. district. 

21st Ditto—Assist.-surgeon C. Clarke, Gch garr. 
batt. assist.-surgeon. 

4th Ditto—Lieut. J. Reed, 3d foot, capt. of a 
company, without purchase, vice Willingham, 
promoted on the staff in Portugal. 

5oth Ditto—Lieut. H, Pittman, adjutant, vice 
M‘Gregor, promoted. 
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6oth Regt. Foot—Hospiral-mate Geo. Meade, 
as istant--urgeon, vice Gordon, promoted. 

74th Ditto—Licut. D. Macqueen, capt. of a 
company, without purchase. 

76th) Ditto—Capt. J Carr, major, by purchase, 
vice Ceve'l, who retires ; Lieut. E. Wakefield, 
capt. of acompany, by purchase, vice Carr. 

76.1, Ditto—Lieut, T. O'Neill, oth foot, capt. 
of a company, vice D. Mackenzie, deceased. 

84:h Ditto—Lieut. S. S. Rowe, capt. of a com- 
pany, by purchase, vice Horton, promoted. 

ist Garr. Batt.—Capt. J. W. Butter, 7th garr. 
batt. capt. of a company, vice Balfe, placed on 
half pay of 7th garr. batt. 

oth R. Vet. Batt.—Surgeon P. M‘Arthur, half- 
pay 18th foot, surgeon, vice Campel!, who ex- 
changes. 

Brevet—Major-gen. T. Graham, lieut.-gen. on 
a particular service only ; Major-gen. H. Oakes, 
lieut.-gen. in the island of Malta only. 

Staff—To be Chaplains to the Forces—J, Allot, 
clerk, late chaplain of brigade in Portugal; J. 
Scott, clerk, late ditto; R. Burnett, clerk, late 
garr. chaplain at Heligoland. 

May 12. 

6th Reg. Dragoon Guards—Capt. C. Gregorie, 
72d foot, capt. of atrcop, vice Ebhart, who ex- 
changes. 

oth Reg. Light Drag.—Lieut. W. Peacock, 
capt. of a troop, by purchase, vice Baldwin, wlio 
retires. 

23d Ditto—Capt. R. Boles, major, by purchase, 
vice Ponsonby, promoted ; Lieut. P. Z. Cox, capt. 
of a troop, by purchase, vice Boles. 

72d Regt. Foot—Capt. W. Ebhart, 6th draz. 
guard:, capt, of a company, vice Gregorie, who 
exchanges. 

74th Ditto—Lieut. D. Stewart, capt. of acom- 
pany, by purchase, vice Campbell, promoted. 

goth Ditto—Capt. A.S. King, major, by pur- 
chase, vice Jackson, who retires. 

ist W. I. Regt.—Lieut. J. Placket, adjutant, 
vice Walker, who resigns the adjutancy only. 

Staff— Major A. Nisbett (assist.-quarter-master- 
general) to be an assist.-quarter-master-general, 
with the rank of lieut.-col. in the army, vice 
Donkin, appointed quarter-master-genera! to the 
forces serving in the Mediterranean. 

Hospital Staff—Temporary Hosp. Mate J. Wil- 


liams, hesp. mate for gen. service. 


UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 


Oxford. 

April 21.—Saturday, the last day of Lent Term 
the following gentlemen were admitted to degrees : 
—B. D. Rev. W. Hawkins, of Pembroke col.— 
M. A. Rev. G. Murray, of Christ church, and Rev. 
J. Elliott, of Balliol col. 

The whole number of degrees in Lent was 5 
D. D.C. L.—5 B. D.—4 B.C. M. 
A.—36 B.A. 

Matriculations in Michaelmas Term ninety- 
six; in Lent Term ninety. 

May 5.—Congregations will be holden for the 
purpose of granting graces, and conferring de- 
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Wednesday, the first day of Easter Term, the 
following gentlemen were admitted to degrees :— 
B.L. Mr. Welton, of St. John’s col.—M. 4. 
Rev. C. H. Sampson, and Mr. J. N. Johnson, of 
Magdalen-hall ; Rev. C. J. Urquhart, and Rev, 
T. Howes, of Magdalen col.; Rev. E, Davison, 
and Rev, W. Crabtree, of University col.—2 4, 
Mz: J. Glen, of Magdalen-hall; Mr. H. Wir- 
stanley, of Magdalen col.; Mr. G. Helyar, of 
New col.; Mr. J. Hammond, of Merton 
Mr. J. Arophiett, and Mr. W. J, Skianer, of Wor- 
cester col, 

In the afternoon of the $ame day, in full con- 
vocation, the degree of Doctor in Civil Law, by 
diploma, was conferred on his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. It was also resolved, that 
the dip!oma be presented tohs Royal Highness 
by the Chancellor, in the name of the University, 

Mr. S. P. Rigaud, M. A. and Feliow of Exeter 
col.; and Rev. H. Whately, M.A. and Fellow of 
Quven’s col., were admitted Proctors. 

Mr. D. Macbride, M. A. of Exeter col Rev. 
R. Williams, M. A. of Christ church; Rev. J, 
Nelson, and Rev. R. Dixon, M. M.A. and Fel- 
lows of Queen’s col., were admitted Pro-Pructors, 

Yesterday the Rev. T. L. Strong, of Orte! col.; 
Mr. F. Swan, of Magdalen; and Kev. J. Evans, 
of Jesus col., were admitted M. A. 

Cambridge. 

April 21.—Rev. J. Keate, Head Master of Eton 
school, was created D. D. by royal mandate. 

May 4.—The Lectures of the Margaret Professor 
commence Saturday the sth inst. and will be 
continued every Saturday till the division of the 
term. They will be delivered, as before, from the 
pulpit at St. Mary’s. All members of the Uni- 
versity, who chuse to attend, are requested to sit 
in their usual places; and if any other person 
should attend, they are requested not to go into 
the seats belonging to the University. The lec- 
tures will be given at cne o’clo.k, and the Pro- 
fessor will begin as soon as the Vice-Chancellor 
has taken his seat. 

' May 11.—The Vice-Chancellor has given no- 
tice, that there will be congregations on the fol- 
lowing days of the present Term: May 11, 24; 
June 11, 20, 30; July 2. 

The Margaret Professor resumed his Lectures 
in Divinity on Saturday last, inSt. Mary's church, 
which, as in the former year, were attended by 
nearly all the resident members of the Univer. 
sity, as well as many inhabitants of the town. 
Free admi-sion is granted. 

May 12.—The tollowing gentlemen were ad- 
mitted to the under-mentioned degrees :-—J/. 4, 
J.B. Wilkinson, of St. John’s col.; L. P. Baker, 
Fellow of the same society ; E, Watts, of Jesus 
col.; W. Mason, of Clare-hall ; and JR. Buck- 
land, of Sidney col.—B. C. L. T. Vanderson, 
of Clare-hall.—B. A. Wm. Gilbank, of Clare- 
hall; J. Heath and J. Lonsdale, Fellows of King’s 
col.; R. Bevan ani? T. M. Phillips, of Trinity 
col.; T. Thurlow, St. John’s; and J. Brackenbu- 
ry, of Bene’t col, 

The Rev. Chas, Dayman, of Sidney col., ad- 
mitted M, A. 

The Norrisian prize is this year adjudged to 
Henry Jeremy, B. A. of Trinity col., for his 


grees, on the following days in the present Term: | Essay on the Connection of Religion and Learn 


wiz, May 17, 24, 30, and June 9, 
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75) 
STATE OF TRADE. 

Lioyd's Coffce-House, May 19, 1810. 
Ir gives us pleasure to Grid that the Go- 
rernment of the United States, seems inclined 


ko permitits too hastily adopted non-intercourse 
act todie away. ‘Lhe American legislature is 


at length convinced, that there issome truth | 


in the assertion which was made at the com- 
mencement of the disagreement, namely, 
*« that the United States cannot commercially 
exist, independent of Great Britain.” It is 
now reported more confidently than ever, that 
a rupture may be expected between France 
and America. 


In spite of Buonaparte’s cordons of mili- 
tary excisen:en, established along the coasts 
6f Holland, we can confidently state that a 
most lucrative traffic is still carricd on between 
that country and Great Britain; and, what 
may nota littl surprise the Grcat Man of the 
continent, the Dutch are, in fact, the me- 
dium through which British nianutlactures 
are introduced into France.—The new regu- 
lations made by the Dutch Government, 
respecting the trade which Buonaparte allows 
to be carried on, permit the exportation of 
the following articles: No. 1. Butter, 
cheese, wine, brandy, gin, corn, linseed, 
fruit, pepper, linen, and dry skins.—No. 2. 
Vinegar, oil of all kinds, honey, liquorice— 
suck, and Spanish do. turpentine, plain or 
in spirit; pitch, rosin, cork in sheets or cut, 
palm-wood, juniper and laurel berries, lamb, 
and goat skius, (prepared in different ways), 
chamber furniture, linen and woollen stuffs, 
silk, woollen and cotton fashionable goods, 
silk wares in general, embroidered stuffs, 
tapes, laces, perfumery, pottery, porcelain, 
calico, Spanish green, buckets, azure-blge, 
tiles, yarn, flax, wooden-works, white-lead, 
madder, pines, trees for gardens and pleasure- 
grounds, —-— of lead, and ground bark. 
One half of the cargo must consist of arti- 
cles from No. 2; the other half from No. 1. 
No ship entering the ports of Holland, is 
permitted to introduce any colonial produce, 
or merchandise proceeding from the manu- 
factures or soil of Great Britain; nor are 


Siate of Trade. 


goods from any other country permitted to be | 


exported, except the following articles : ship- 
timber, hemp, northern iron, drugs and me- 
dicines, fish-roes, Russian tallow, wax, train- 
oil, isinglass, pitch, tar, sulphur, petash, 
soda, shumack, myrtle-wood, ivy, deals, 
wainscotting, Russia mats, and sail-eloth,— 
Spanish piastres, red lead, tin, gold litharge, 
arsenic, skins in the hair, salt, copper, and all 
kinds of specie, 


The fears of the merchants that our in 
tercourse with the ports of the Baltic would 
be impeded, have given way to a sanguine 
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expectation that the trade will this season be 
carried on with greater briskness than before, 
principally through the medium of Foreign 
vessels. “The fleet destined for the Baltic, 
sailed from one of the outer ports about 
three weeks ago. The merchants of Holl 
lately petitioned the Privy Corneil to grant 
no more licences to Foreign ve-sels, 
them to import timber from the Balve, &e. 
A sweeping petition! Could these geotemen 
not have confined their demand of cxclosive 
privilege to those ports, from whieh ve are 
permitted to take cargoes? The foilow'ng is 
the substance of the answer returned:- “Phe 
Lords of the Privy Counci! will not recom. 
mend the granting of any licences to Foreign 
vessels to import timber from any ports of 
the Baltic, &e. where British ships may be 
allowed to exter; but owing to the extension 
of the war, and the exclusion of Britisa 
ships from the ports of the continent, the 
increase of Foreign vessels is unovoidable. 
Their lordships bave it under consideration, 
however, to submit to parliament the expe- 
ciency of laying additional duties on the ime 
portation of Foreign timber, with a view logive 
adecided preference to that of his Majesty's 
colonies in North America, which is allow- 
ed to be imported, duty-free, by the law as 
it now stands. 

The greater part of the Mediterranean 
fleet is arrived in the Downs. 1t brings the 
uopleasing intelligence that our trade in the 
Mediterranean is impeded by privateering. 
Why is not sufiicient encouragement held 
out to ourseamen, to induce them to rid the 
seas of those French pirates who have so long 
annoyed our fair traders? Itis a pity that 
Doctors Commons with its expensive terrors, 
should be the means of maintaining a nuis- 
ance which has of Jate years so greatly auge 
mented, as to wear a formidable appearance. 

It is with regret we learn that a considera- 
ble diminution has taken place in the imports 
and exports of that extensively trading city 
of the sister kingdeom,—Cork. ‘The failure 
of West India heuses there, has kept pace 
with that which lately occurred at Dublin. 
It is also known that the provision-merchants 
have been great sulivrers, and some of this 
class of traders have gone so tar as to assert, 
that butter and other provisions have actually 
been sold cheaper at Loudon than they have 
been bonght at Cork ! But it must be ob- 
served, that our western neighbours are said 
by some, to be very considerable dealers in an 
article which rhetoricians denominate hy- 
perbole, and indced, when freight, insurance, 
exchange, &c. &e. ire added to the loss 
which the provision- merchants would Jead 
the world to suppose they sustain, it will 
scem pretty evident that they have mingled a 
little of the aforesaid figure of speech in ther 
declarations, 
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Shaftesbury, shopkeeper. Durnford, 
afiesbury. 
Bankrupts and Certificates, between March  gmythe, R. ‘lottenham, money-scrivener, Att, Winbolt, 
20, and May 15, 1810, with the At- ee ns EE 
j oachim, L. R. Bowling-Green Building: 
tornies, cor? ectly extracted from the Lon- distiller. Wadeson and Co. Friars. 
don Gazette. Borough, hop-merchant. Att. Day and Co, 
ime Street. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. Fildes, B. Upton-on-Severn, builder. tt. Whitcombe 
Atkinson, W. Paradise Street, Rotherhithe, broker. and Co. Gloucester, 
Bennett, W. Ludworth, victualier. Hern, W. Hincksey, victualler. ft, Willis and Co. 
Bruce, J. Butt Lane, dealer. Warnford Court. 
Greaves, K. Rosemary Lane, victualler. Horwood, J. Woodchester, miller. tt. Bowyer, King's 
Houlden, ‘T. Spilsby, maister. Kolin. 
Johnson, T. Maccléstield, victualler. King, W. Breams Buildings, cabinet-maker. tt, Was- 
Lanchester, A. St. James’s Street, milliner. brough, Waratord Court. 
Plimpton, J. and J. Wood Street, warehousemen. Alt, Siencock. Chester. 
mas, D. Watford, corn-merchant. dé. Farlie and Co. 
BANKRUPTS. Lincoln’s lun.” 
MARCH 20.——Cowgill, Sandiford, and Barlow, Man- | Page, J. Hornsey, butcher. ft. Pratt Temple. 
chester, calico-printers. Att. Swale and Co. StapleInn. | Perkins, A. Stamford, grocer. Ait. Thomson, Stamford. 
Cox, W.C. Nether Knutsford, innkeeper. 4tt. Wright | Riddiford, W. Uley, cioihier. 4!. Bloxsome, Dursiey. 
and Co. Temple. | Shafe, J. Shoe Lane, copper-plate maker. ft. Pullen, 


Fowler, T. Tiverton, shopkeeper. Aft. Lys, Tooke’s Fore Street. 
Taylor, D. Great Totham, grocer. tt. Carter, Staple’s 


Court. 
Franco, M. Spital Square, insurance-broker. 4/4. Riving- nn, 
ton, Fenchurch Buildings. 7.——Baker, J. Sea-coal Lane, carpenter. Att. Hudson, 


Hall, R. Liverpool, grocer. Att. Blackstock, St. Mil- Winkworth Buildnys City Road, 
dred’s Cour Ban'on, E. Walsall, ironmonger. Att. Turner and Co, 


t. 
Hole, W. Islington, apothecary. tt. Edwards, Symonds Bloomsbury Square. 


Inn. Barber, W. Alnwick, brewer. Aft. Flexney, Chancer 
Tetstall, J. Chaddesley Corbet, tailor. Att. W. Parker, ne. vis y 

Worcester. Brown, R. W. Lambeth Road, merchant. ft. Hill, 
24.— Ayrton, A. W. Lambeth Marsh, broker. Rood Lane. 

Howard, Great St. Martin’s Lane. Burt, W. Tooley Street, vil-merchant. 4/#. Sherwood, 
Bryan, T. Sloane Street, grocer. tt. Cuppage, Jermyn Cushion Court, Broud Street. 

treet. Felton, J. West Thurrock, baker. Aft. Aubrey, Tooke’s 
Collins, L. Half Moon Street, milliner. i. Dixon, Nas- Court. 

sau Street. Fleming, H. Hanway Street, jeweller. tt. Hodgson, 
Dennis, P, Manchester, warehouseman. ft. Barrett, Clement’s Inn, 

Manchester. Fov, W. Beech Street, linen-draper. tt. Nind, Throg- 
Eward, J. Leicester, shoemaker. Att. Graves, Leicester. morton Street. 
Hain, J. Hampton, victualler, és. Vincent, Bedford | Henzell, G. Little Rast Cheap, underwriter. Aft, Sher- 

Street, Bedford Square. wood, Cushion Court. 
Hammond, J. Macclesfield, tanner, Att, Cooke, Mac- —- F. Norland, ciothier. Att. Willis and Co. Warn- 

ord Court. 


clesfield. 
Higgs, J. Liverpool, merchant. tt. Crump and Co. Li- | Inman, J. Kent Street, Borough, broker. tt. Briant, 
verpool, Copthali Court. 
Lewis, E. Cardiff, grocer. Att. Lewis, Cardiff. Maclean, J. Old Change, victualler. 4¢t. Howell, Sion 
Maskery and Atkin, Whitechapel Road, glass-dealers, 4s. College. 
Anstice and Co. Temple. . Parkin, J. Sheffield, innkeeper. tt. Chambre, Chapel 


Nott, J. Romford, grocer. 4/t. Shearman, Hart Street, Street, Bedford Kow, 

Bloomsbury. Spencer, W. F. Gosport, mercer. Alt. Dyne, Serjeant’s 
Palmer, J. Aldermanbury, merchant. 4tt. Dennett and Inn. 

Co. King’s Arms Yard. : West, R. Oxford Street, draper. Att. Mason, Foster 
Raby, J. Great St. Helens, merchant. tt. Druce, Bil- Lane, Cheapside 

liter Square. : 10,.——Andeison and Eades, Tooley Street, merchants. 
Skinner, D. Newington Causeway, cabinet-maker. Att. Alt, Palmer avd Co. Copthall Court. 

Parry, Thavies Inn. Brandon and Cortissos, Leadenhall Street, merchants. 
Taylor, W. Liverpool, merchant. Att. Hassall, Liver- Att, Swain and Co. Old Jewry. 
pool. Drury, W. Canterbury, victualicr, Att. Pierce and Co. 
Tully, J. Hereford, bop-dealer. Att. Evans, Hereford. 
Wood, R. Margate, grocer. Att. Clutton, St. Thomas | Faflon, A. Hart Street, Bloomsbury, wine-merchant. Att. 
Street, Southwark. Chapman and Co, St. Mildred’s Court, 
27.—~-Bennett, T. Liverpool, merchant. Hough- Forrest, J. Chester, cotton-dealer. Avison, Liver- 
poo . 


ton, Liverpool. 
urnival’s Inn, money-scrivener. tt. Hill, | Hooker, T. Mary-le-Bone Street, grocer. Att. Steven- 


Castle, A. 
Rood Lane. : son, Charing Cross 

Chapman, W. Beverley, linen-draper. ft. Hall, Be- knees. see Bromsgrove, timber-dealer, Att, Richardson, 
verley. ew Inn. 

Cloeeey, N. Liverpool, provision-merchant, tt. Davies, | Mellor, S. E. Liverpool, cotton-dealer, Att. Avison, Li- 


Liverpoo!. verpool. 
Daltey, C. Manchester, lace-manufacturer, Heslop, | Mayhew, R. Sutton, miller. Bunn, Ipswich. 
Manchester. , Palmer, T. Bristol, jeweller. Aft. Hartley, Bristol. 
Davin, J. Hereford, corn-factor. tt. Bird and Co, He- —, Ne Swansea, linen-draper. Att. Clarke and Co. 
reford, ristol. 
Fairfield and Buckley, Liverpoo!, merchants. 4/t. Airson, | Russell, W. G. Ficet Market, dealer, Att. Dalston, 
Liverpool. Tooke’s Court. 
Harrison, G. Manchester, merchant. és. Pearson, Car- | Serres, J. T. Queen Street, Golden Square, picture-dealer. 

lise. | Ait. Warrand and Co, Castie Court, Budge Row, 
Moore, H. ,Ratcliffe Highway, victualler, tt, Fothergill, | White, A. Westmoreland Place, merchant. 41. Hughes, 

Ciittord’s Inn. and Co. Temple. ‘ 
Morris, J. Maple, boat-builder. Att. Heslop, Manchester. | 14.——Ball, J. Adam Street, Adelphi, auctioneer, 4t!. 
Raby, G. Great St. Helens, merchant. 4, Druce, Bil- Greenhill, Grav’s Inn. 

liter Square. Boyd, T. Edgeware Road, shopkeeper. Aft. Jeyes, Char- 
Wagner, F. Uxbridge, clothier. vt. Gale and Son, lotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 

Bedford Street. Davies, J. Ledbury, carthenware-man. Ait. Pewtriss, 
Whitehead, T. and T. Failsworth, cotton-manufacturers. Gray's 'nn. 

Att. Barrett, Manchester. Dongworth and Amer, Commercial Road, builders, /t. 
$1.—De la Hauit, C. Birmingham, leather-dresser. At. Rutson, Weliclose Square. 

Hill, Shrewsbury. Foulkes, J. Hackney Koad, builder. Att. Rutson, Well- 


Hamilton, J. Bristol, merchant. ft. Smith, Bristol. close Square, 

Holt, 8. Manchester, grocer. tt. Pass and Co. Al- artley, J. Manchester, grocer. Ait. Kay and Co. Man- 
trincham. chester. 

Littlejohn, J. 3. Gosport, mercer. Att. Cruikshank, | Knight, J. Colne, clothier. Aft. James, Gray’s Inn. 
Gosport Reynolds, W. Cheshunt, dealer, it, Coppard, Chan- 


Luke, T. Exeter, brewer. Ait, Loxley, Cheapside, cery Lane, 


Store 
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Rippon, T. Honiton, confectioner. Att. Rippon, London 


jade 

Scott and Purves, St. Mary Axe, merchants, Aft, Hackett, 
Chancery Lane. 

Stevens and Baker, Whitcombe Street, brewers. ft. 
Reyno'ds, Castle Street, Falcon Square. 

Waller, T. Canterbury Place, tallow-chandler. Att, Mey- 
mott, Blackfriar’s Road. 

17.——Addis, C. New Boswell Court, scrivener. 4ét. 
Hindman, Dyer’s Court, Aldermanburv. 

Cox, E. Olveston, shopkeeper, it. Robbins and Co, 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Dalley, C. Manchester, lace-manufacturer. Aft. Willis 
and Co, Warnford Court, 

Davies, W. Cradley, gun-barrel maker. Aft, Strong and 
Co. Linceln’s Inna, 

Gough, W. Cranbourn Street, mercer, Att. Turner, Ed- 
ward Street, Cavendish Square, 

Griffiths, W. Westwood, clothier. Att. Williams, Red 
Lion Square. 

Maggs, G. Bristol, linen-draper. tt, Tilson, Chatham 


Place. 

Marshall, C. Ratcliffe Square, mariner. ét. Sherwood, 
Cushion Court. 

Moseley, D. Wakefield, innkeeper. ¢t. Clarkson, Essex 
Street. 

Pearson, J, Bath, hosier. Att. Sheppard and Co. Bedford 
Row. 

Robertson, R. Stourbridge, druggist. Att. Strong and 
Co. Lincoln's Inn. 

Ronse, J. Liverpool, merchant. Att, Windle, John 
Street, Bedford Row. 

Statlord, A. Stenlie, Bridge, shopkeeper, Att. Clarke and 
Co. Chancery Lane. 

Sturicy, T. Swaftham, upholder. Att. Sweet and Co. 
‘lemple. 

Tay ma Mile End Road, cabinet-maker. Att. West, 
Ked Lion Street, Wapping. 

Vaughan, J. Daventry, merchant. Att. Marson, Newing- 
ton Rutts, 

21.——Adams, E. G. High Street, apothecary. 4tt, A’Bec- 
kett and Co. Broad Street, Golden Square. 

Coilins, W. Fransham, potter. ts. Turner, Edward 
Street, Cavendish Square. 

Cox and Smith, Manchester, auctioncers. tt. Heslop, 
Manchester. 

Gorsuch, T. Peter Street, Cow-cross, cheesemonger. Ait. 
Pullen, Fore Street. 

Kruse, A. Union Court, Broad Street, merchant, <¢t. 
Palmer and Co. Copthail Court. 

Long, J. Deptford, victwaller. Att. Pearson, Tempie. 

Moloy, J. Monmouth Street, clothesman. Coote, 
Austin Friars. \ 

Pawlett, D. Nottingham, tallow-chandler. Shelton, 
Nottingham. 

Potter, W. jun. Nottingham, grocer. Jit. Allsop and 
Co. Nottingham. 

Taylor, 'T. City Road, victualler. ff. Allingham, St. 
John’s Square. 

Wharton, G. Northowram, calico-manufacturer. Ait, 
Crosley, Bradford. 

24,——Chantiler, T. Harford, banker. Att, Barker, North- 


wich. 
T. Bollingten, dealer. Att. Browne, Maccles- 
field. 


Eccles, H. Beverley, corn-factor. Att. Hall, Beverley. 

Green, B, Aiskew, Cattle-jobber. Jansons, Bedall. 

Hatlcy, 1. Woodstock, hatter. it, Meredith, lirming- 

am. 

Hobson, E. Beverley, dealer. tt. Campbell, Beverley. 

Hunt, F. Bristol, butcher. Alt, Clarke and Son, Bristol. 

Tebbutt, J. Nottingham, dealer. it. Middiemore and 
Co. Nottingham. 

23.—Best, EH. jun. Birmingham, merchant. it, 
Whateley, Birmingham. 

Buxton. J. Derby, mercer. Att. Greaves, Derby. 

Child, F. Morpeth, skinner, ts. Harvey, Newcastle-on- 


Tyne. 

Duckworth, T. Parboid, victualler. 4t. Houghton, 
Ormskirk. 

Peacock, G. Skinner Street, Bishopsgate, baker. tt, 
Beaurain, Union Street. 

Pollard, J. Elland, woolstapler. Att, Hartley, Settle. 

Storey, J. and K. St. Margaret’s Hill, drapers, Ast. Par- 
ton, Walbrook. 

MAY 1.—Foster, W. Great Grimsby, merchant, ft. 
Brown and Cu Barton, 

Matthew, A. Shaftesbury, ironmonger. Att. Stephens, 
Bristol, 

Thompson, S. Worcester, flax-dresser. tt. Long, Wor- 
cester. 

3.——Crankshaw, T. Charlton Street, painter. Mor- 
gan, Bedford Row, 

Davenport, J, Gracechurch Street, tavern-keeper. Aft, 
Parton, Walbrook. 

Dyson, R.G. Rosemary Lane, victualler, tt, Whitton, 
Great James Street, Bedford Row, 


Edwards, S. Mark Lane, merchant. 4/t, Palmer and Co. 
Copthali Court. 

Fenwick, G. Mary-le-bone, veterinary-surgeon., Ast. 
Ward, Cook’s Court, Carey Street. 

Goodail, [, Surrey Square, merchant, Att. Palmer and 
Co. Copthall Court. 

Hallon, W. Wolverhampton, wool'en-yarn-maker. Att. 
Jesson, Wolverhainpton. 

Jackson, R. Mill Street, Hanover Square, china-seller, 
Att. Dickson and Co. Psternester Row. 

Johnson and Frowne, Fish Street Hill, grocers. Att, 
Swaine and Co. Cia Jewry 

Kauftman B. H. New Lo:don Street, merchant. Ai. 
Oakiey, Martin’. Lane, Connon Street. 

Lee, G. Sunninghall, builder. ir. Taylor, Field Cowt, 
Gray’s Inn. 

Mahoney, D. Tottenham Court Road, victualler. Ate. 
Vhitton, Great James Street. 

Oram, J. High Sireet, orough cheesemonger. Att. Wile 
lett and Co, Finsbur Square 

Raitt, J. Dar: mouth Street, Westminster, victualler. 
Thackray. 

Reeves and Jones, Vere Street, Mary-le-bone, stationers. 
Att. Good, Howland Street. 

Robinson, W. Little Barnburst, butcher. it. Smart and 
Co. Staple Inn. 

Sayer, J. Sherston, Wilts, linen-draper. Att. Sweet and 
Co. Tempe. 

Sherwood, M. Knotting!ey, dealer in hardware. Att. 
Wr ght and Co. Temple. 

Smith, R. Liverpool, merchont. Att. Plumbe, Liverpeo), 

Stevenson, T. Snow Fieids, woolstapler. tt. Sherwood, 
Canterbury Square. 

Tyndale, J. Circus Street, Mary-le-bone, broker. Aft, 
Richardson and Co, New Inn. 

Veichtner, J. F. Angel Court, merchant. tt. Abbott, 
Old Broad Street. 

Vou Dornik, Griffith, and Donovan, Well Street, soap- 
makers Seymour and Co, Margaret Street, Caven- 
dish Square. 

Willizms, W. West Smithfield, cutler. Att. Syddall, 
Aldersgate Street. 

Wood, J. Whitecross Street, victualier. Aft. Whitton, 
Great James Street. 

8.—-Arnold, W. Cranbourn Passage, draper. Aft. Til- 
son, Chatham Place. 

Colwill, C. Leicester Square, cabinet-maker. 41. Wil- 
liams, Cursitor Street. 

Davies, D. Old Street, victualler, Att. Parnell and Co. 
Spitalfields. 

Gee, W. Hampstead Road, mason. Att, Warrand and 
Co. Castle Court. 

Goudan, J. South Street, West Square, victualier. 
Lucas, Webber Street. 

Heydon, J. York Street, tailor, dt, Duncombe, Lyon’s 


un. 
Leach, M. Preston, earthen-ware dealer. At, Troughton, 


ston. 

Macduff, C. Church Street, blackfriars, scrivener. Aft. 
Beckett, Clement's Inn. 

Machin, J. Tottenham Court Road, auctioneer. Aft. 
Warrand and Co. Castle Court, Budge Row. 

a R. Gravesend, carpenter, Att, Ware, Blackman 
treet. 

Matthews, J. Hertford, meaiman. dt. Bond and Co. 
Seething Lave. 

Morris, R. Lyng, cattle-dealer. dit. Boys, Bridgewater. 

Newman, R. Oxford Street, linen-draper. tt. Tucker, 
Bartlett’s Buiidings. 

Parry, T.S. Charlotte Street, scrivener. Aft. Dixon, Nas- 
san Street. 

Till, W. White Lion Street, Pentonville, merchant. Atte 
Bourdillon and Co. Little Friday Street. 

Wharton, C. Northwich, liquor merchant. Att. Barker, 
Northwich. 


12.——Adam, C. Pancrass Lane, merchant. Aft. Gale 
and Son, Redford Street, Bedford Square. 

Atkinson, W. Austin Friars, merchant. 4ff. Palmer and 
Co. Copthal! Court. 

Austin, J. B. Kentish Town, druggist. 4tt, Mathews and 
Co. Castle street, Holborn. 

Bush, W. Achwick, dealer, Aft. Batchellor and Co. Sere 
jeant’s Inn. 

Cooper, Hendon, carpenter. Att. Patten, Cross Street, 
Hatton Garden. 

Day, J. Commercial Road, i.erchant. Att. Day and Co, 
Lime Street. 

R. Stourbridge, upholsterer. Att. Brettel, Stour- 
ridge. 
W. Ware, cheesemonger. Aft. Parton, Wal- 

rook. 

J. Gray’s Inn Lane, victnaller. Aft. Hackett, Beare 

inder Lane. . 

Harrison, T, Camomile Street, stationer. A/t. Byitt- and 
Co. 2 Square. 

Hatfield, J, Eccles, cotton-manufacturer. tt, Willis and 
Co. Warnford Court. 
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Hutchinson, J, Lamb's Conduit Street, dealer. Att. 
Keene, Furnina)’s Inn. 

Kay, T. Birmingham, factor. Ait. Webb and Co. Bir- 
mingham. 


Monrow, J. W. Gosport, pork-butcher. At!. Bleasdale | 


and Co. New Inn. 
Owen, D. Chorley, chemist. 4/t. Battye, Chancery Lane. 
W. jun. Wick, Glocester, paper-maker. tt. 
Swect and Co. Temple. 
b, W. Sunderland, leather-cutter. Att. Blakiston, 
Symond’s Inn. 
Rei, T. H.M. Red Lion Street, shoemaker. Att. Drace, 
Billiter Square. 


der, Lincoln’s Inn. 
Wallis, J. C. Whitehorse Yard, farrier. At. Swain and 
Co. Old Jewry. 


Youdap, J. South Street, West Square, victualler. | 


Lucas, Webber Street, St. George’s Fields. 
25.— Adams, 
and Son, Becford Street, Redford Row. 


Angell and Frankum, Reading, woellen-drapers. 4/1. | 


vre, Gray’s Inn. 

ish, W. Ashwick, dealer. tt. Batchellor and Co. Ser- 
jeant’s Inn. 

Canniford, W. George Street, Oxford Street, baker. Att. 
Pownall, Staples Inn. 

Chinery, J. Great Mary-le-bone Street, grocer. Ait. 
Wettig, Duke Street, Portland Place. 

Cohen, A. Manchester, merchant. Aft. Ellis, Chancery 


ne. 

C. Hackney Road, merchant. Aft. Dodd, Billiter 
ane. 

-—— S. Lime Regis, vintner. .{tt. Swale and Co. Staple 


nn. 


Dennison, W. Winterbourne, butcher. Att. Russell, 
Beaminster. 


Greaves, T. Hull, ironmonger. Alt. Ellis, Chancery Lane. 
Gribbie, N. Crescent Place, mariner. tt. Walker, Old 


Jewry. 
Neve, G. L. Ipswich, linen-draper. tf, Fiexney, Chan- 
cery Lane. 


Reid, J. Frith Street, Soho, grocer. tt. Highmore, Ely 


Place. 

— J. Welford, baker. tt. Bonsfield, Bouverie 

t. 

Simpson, R. Great Bell Alley, merchant. tt, Anstice 
and Co. Temple. 

‘Turner, P. Market Raisin, grocer. Att. Rosser and Co. 
Rartiett’s Buildings. 

Woodward, W. Fore Street, carpenter. Att. Taylor, 


Street, 

CERTIFICATES. 

Abell, T.-Attichurgh, grocer. 

Agnew, J. Grosvenor Square, banker. 
Ambler, J. jun. Islington, horse-dealer, 
Argent, W. Romford, victuadler. 

Armistead, B. Giggleswick, cotton-spinner. 

Asbee, T. North Street, Red Lion Square, merchant, 
Ashby, R. Uxbridge, innkeeper. 

Asling and Cooper, Spa Road, merchants, 
Babo, J. Leadenhall Street, hosier. 

Bailey, J. Hull, merchant. 

Bell and Decamp, Catlierine Street, publishers. 
Benfield, J. Covent Garden, fruiterer. 

penne, C. jun. Colchester Street, drysalter. 

d on, W. Holbeach, surgeon. 

Best, R. Aldersgate Street, watch-maker. 
Bigg, T. Bishopsgate Street, straw-hat manufacturer. 
Binns, J. Oxford Street, founder, 

ss, W. Bristol, 
mau, B, Ipswich, shopke 
Brymcy, J. King Strect, Soho, tailor. 
Butcher, W. Brighton, plumber. 
Capes, G. Gainsborough, whartinger. 
Capreol, T. Bishop's Stortford, scrivener, 
Chapman, R. Thatcham, shopkeeper. 
Je Hailsworth, manufacturer, 
yton, J. jun. Leeds, woolstapler. 
Collier, R, Bond Court, merchant. 
Coward, H. Leather Lane, warehouseman, 
» W. Leicester, cotton-spinner. 
anstone, K. L. and W. Ashford, drapers. 
ss, W. jun. Ainsworth, cotton-merchant. 
Curtis, W. water, dealer. 
Custius, J. T. Bishopsgate Street, glover. 
Davies, E.T. Great Warner Street, linen-draper, 
Dawson, P. Street, stationer. 


in, » DAKCT. 
Lisle Street, jewelier. 


Prado, J. Lime Street, |cad-merchant. 
ickensom, Goodall, and Dickenson, Poultry, bankers, 
owbiggen, W. Lancaster, merchant. 
Drak d, J. Birmingham, factor. 
Duncan, T, Liveryoo!, merchaut, 


Pancrass Lane, merchant. Att. Gale | 


List of Bankrupts. 


Filiott, E. Lambeth, victualler. 
Elton, P, Bolton-le-Moors, innkezpets 
Fall, G. ‘Tooley Street, brewer. 
Fewings, J. Givucester. dealers 
Field, C. Portsea, tailor. 

Ficld, J. Old Street Road, carpenier. 


| Fischer, M. Leeds, merchant. 


Fisher, S. Nobie Street, warehouseman. 

Flude, 0. Fenchurch Street, Hurdwateman, 
Fouge, W. Wadham, threshing-machine maken, 
Forster, Road, siikman. 


| Foster, J. and A. Willsden, cotton-spinners. 
| Franco, M, Spital Square, merchant 
Remingion, J. St. lves, liquor-merchant. 4/t. Alexan- 


turnival, B 
G: 


Hamilton, Stalbridge, linen-draper. 
Harrison, S. Kent Road, bricklayer. 


Hattou, 7. Coiford, mercer. 


Haynes, T, Bristoi, chemist. 

Heywood, Manchester, linen- merchant, 
Higgs, J. Liverpool, merchant. 

Hiley, J. Leeds, dealer. 

Hood, D. Sun Street, Bishopsgate, colourman, 
Houghton, prisoner in France, merchant. 
Jackson, 8. RK. Bitiningham, batton-maker. 
Jackson, W. Clayton West, scrivener. 
Jacob, J. Isle of Wight, miller. 

Jacob, M. Beraers Street, spirit-dealer. 
Jennings, J, Covent Garden, watch maker. 
Innskip, J. jun, Battle, carpenter. 

Joyce, R. Lambs Conduit Street, tailor. 
ivory, J. Mark Lane, broker. 

Knowlton, C. Bolton, linen-draper. 
Lambert, T. and S. Leeds, wool-staplers. 
Lindsay, J. Neweastle-on-Tyne, cucesemonger. 
Longbottom, T. Holbeck, clothier 

Lonsdale, T. Lower Brook Street, draper, 
Lynass, W, Shenton, mariner. 

Malim, M. Highgate, dealer. 

Marshall, T. Scarborough, vintner. 
M’Connell, Liverpool, linen-merchant. 
Merryweather, J. Enibsey, cotton-spitinets 
Mills, 8, Stamford, upholsterer. 

Milward, E. S. Bromley, miller. 

Morris, W. Birmingham, timber-dealer. 
Moss, J, Hull, boat-builder. 

Newby, J. Aldgate, woolle.-draper. 

Niven, A. Great Prescott Street, mariner. 
Parker, W. Gray’s Inn, scrivener. 

Pass and Barley, Dockhead, brewers. 

Peploc, J. Kennington, coach-makcre 
Perkins, J. Hertford, carpenter. 

Porter, W. Hammersmith, brewer. 

Powell, W. Brecon, liquor merchant. 

Prince, P, Brewer Strect, jeweller. 

Purbrick, J, Fairford, corn-deaier. 

Randall, J. Birmingham, cotton-manufacturer. 
Raymond, J. Fowey, sail-maker. * 

Redpath, A. Philip Lane, builder. 

Reppon. J. and J. Clapham, coal-dealerse 
Rigby, K. Manchester, victualier. 

Robinson, F. Birmingham, hoot-makere 
Singer, J. Westbury, clothier. 

Singleton, J. A. Manchester, watch-maker. 
Slade, T. and T. Bartholomew Close, oil-merchantss 
Smith, G. Newcastle-on-Tyne, draper. 
Smith, W. Portpool Lane, pump-maker. 

Stokes, T. epstow, scrivener. 

Taylor, J, Great Tower Street, woollempdraper. 
Taylor, R. Blythe’s Yard, chair-maker. 
Tordoff, J. Leeds, waolstapler. 

Turner, J. Manchester, victualler. 

Turner, J. Rochford, carrier. 

Walsh, R. King’s Road, India-rubber maker. 
Walton, C. Manchester, grocer. 

Ware and Prancis, Lawrence Lane, glovers, 
Watson, M. C. Charlotte Street, laceman, 
Wilcox, W. Parson's Green, victualler. 
Wilkes, J. St. James’s Street, gun-maker. 
Willis, J. Pudding Lane, merchant. 

Wilson, W. Richmond, bricklayer. 

Winch, R. Shoe Lane, press-maker. 

Wood, E. Tottington, cotton-manufacturete 
Wood, Holborn, coach-smith. 

Wood, J. Lindtield, turner. 

Wooton, G. Northchurch, straw-bat maker. 
Worley, J. jun. Fish Street Hill, linen-draper. 


Worr, J. Little Cheapside, Finsbury, butcheds 
J. Bevis Marks, grocers 


LEATHER.® 
na 


WHEAT, 


BREAD. FLOUR. 


Prices Current, May 20th, 1810. 
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Milltken, Finsbury Place, merchants. 
Gedge, W. Leicester Squaye, linen-draper, A 
Gissing, T. Borough Road, shopkeeper. 
Good, R. New Sarum, linen-draper. 
| Goodwin, W. Gosport, grocer. Z 
Green, W. Brown's Lane, dyer. 
Halliday, T. Baiidon. worsted-s; inner, 
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stone of 8Ib. to sink the offal. 


a” 


21 


COALS, 


April 21 
28 | 50s. Od. tod51s. 


Sunderland. 


Newcastle, 
49s. 6d. to 558. 94. 


28 
5 


6 
6 
5 


May 


5|48 9 
12 


50 0 


49 6 
57 «0 


54 0 
58 0 


12 


4 
4 
8 
4 


aoe 


techapel. * 
Straw, 


Flat Ordinary 18d. 
Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. 
per dozen — 36 
Ditto, 50 to 70 42 


Low,* London Av erage per stone of of 8ibs. 
As. 5$d. Soap, yellow, 94s.; mottled, 104s.; curd, 
108s. Candles, perdozen,12s.6d.5 moulds, 33.6. 


* Butts, 50t0 56lb. 22d, 
& Dressing Hides 19 
Crop Hides tor cut.22 


— 


tlo’clock. 


o'clock 
Morning. 


1 o'clock 


Night. 
Height 
f Barom. 


Inches. 


- April 21 
< 2 


§.305 quarters, 


883 
22, 995 


Average 96s. 8d. 


_ April 21 
28 
© May 5 
12 


13,183 
13,362 
10,577 
18,830 


— — — —% 6 


: April 21 
28 
May 5 
a 12 


Peck Loaf. 
8d. 


ds. 
4 8 
4 8 
4 


fialf Peck. 
os... 
2 4 
2 


Quartern. 
Js. 2d. 


2 


* Thé highest price 


of the market. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


American pot-ash, percwt. 2 


Ditto 
Barilla 


Brandy, Coniac .... 9: 

Camphire, refined... 
Ditto unrefined . 

Cochineal, garbled . 


pearl 


Dryness 
by Leslie's 
Hydrome 


40 Cloudy 
42 Cloudy 
43 Fair 
41 Cloudy 
22 Cloudy 
51 Fair 
15 Cloudy 
25 Fair 
Raia 
0 Rain 
41 Faic 
47 Faic 


.210 Ovo 


Ditto, East-India 


Ccffee, fine..... 
_ Ditto ordinary 
ction Wool, Surinam, Ib, 
Jamaic a. 
Smyrna, 
E 
=| Cunants, Zant ....cwt. 
Elephants’ Teeth .,.... 
Scrivellvoes 


Flax, Riga... 
Ditto Petersburgh ... 
Galls, ‘Turkey 
Geneva, Holiands .. 
Ditto Kpglish.. 
Gum Arabic, Turkey 0 
Hemp, Riga.. 71 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 74 
Indigo, Caracca . 0 
Ditto East-India_ 
Iron, British bars, ..ton 15 
Ditto Swedish... 21 
Ditto Norway.. 
Lead in pigs 
Ditto red tOn 


Prices C. 


- 


- 


~ 


Lead, white.,. 
Logwood chips......ton 40 
Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 
| Mahogany . 


Oil, Lvecca, . 
Ditto spermaceti . 
Ditto whale .... 


«ft. 
gal. jar 
.tonl 


5 
0 
24 
07 
44 


Ditto Florence, chest 
Pitch, Stockholm, .. cwt. 
Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 
Rice, Carolina........ 
Rum, Jamaica .... gal. 

Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian., Lb. 
Silk, raw, Ditto .... 
Tallow, English.... cw. 

Ditto, Russia, white.. 

Ditto— » yellow... 
Tar, Stockholm .... 

Tin in blocks 
Tobacco, Maryl. ... 

Ditto Virginia 
Wax, Guinea...... 
Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton. 75 
Wine, Red Port.... pipe 90 

Ditto Lisbon ........ 85 

Ditto Madeira 

Nitto Vidonia........ 

Ditto Calcavella, 

Ditto Sherry.. 

Ditto Mountain. 

Ditto Claret .... hogs. 42 


oMmooonace 


~ 


~ ~ 


OOOO MOK OOK ROR 
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Smithfield, per i | 
6 4 8 Bis of8 6 | 
6 2 8 7 818 4 || || 7 ee 
6 6 8 4 | 
< Newgate and Leadenhilll, the carcase, 
ZApil 2145 445 10 7 4178 
215 015 4 0 | | 
May 515 8 818 0 ih 
1215 8 0| 6 
8 Apr.2t | 49 59 | | lll 
St. James’s.* 2250963 | 58 | 
Hay. Straw. 23 | 549 66 | 55 | 90 ij 
April 21}6 12 0] 3 60] 6180/3 60 
28/6 160| 3150! 6190!3100 26 | 470 39 57 Fair eh 
May 00| 3120| 6 6013 30 27 | 448 53 | 47 
1217 00! 3120] 6 6013 30 | 28 | 47 6a | 48 
29 | 48 | 69 52| 305 | Fair i 
30 | 51. | 68 1 54 29,908 | 86 Fair 
May! | 49 | 67 | 485 | 68 
4 | 45 47 | 40 56. 26 Cloudy 
5 | 40 51 | 36! 80 | 36 Fair 
| 6| 40 50} 40) ,80 | 35 Fair 
8772 — — — — Sf 
93 5k 11147 55 | 42 
sacks. Average 89s. 34d. 12 42 56} A5 29,97 | ae ij 
— — 89 5% 13 | 50 | 47 | 47 | 72 | 
- — — — 85 53 14} 49 | 59} 49 ,60 
15}49 55) 50,35 | 
16148 61/49 445 | 
17} 49 52) 446 | 
18} 40 | 43] 44 ,56| 
| 19 | 42 | 59} 44) | 
| 2 12 20 | | 60 48 995 | 
0 9 
37 lo | 
2 
61 
4 
0 1 
0 
a; 
16 31 Tite 
12 1 21 
84 # 
10 
1} 
72 
75 | 
5 | 
0 
0 
16 
23 
25 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

Amsterdam, 2 us. 33-5——Ditto at sight, 32-7——-Rotterdam, 10-3——Hamburgh, 31-0 — —— Altona, 
31-1 ——Paris, } day’s date 21-11——Ditto, 2 us. 21-15 Madrid, in paper — ——Ditto, eff, 44— 
Cadiz, in paper — Cadiz, eff. 403——Bilboa, 41 ——Palermo, per oz. 125d. —— Leghorn, 61 — 

noa, 56 Venice, in eff 52——Naples, 42 ——Lisbon, 674——Oporto, 674 —— Dublin, per cent, 


94——Cork, do. 10}——Agio B. of Holland, — per cent. 


ysis] 


105 


70} — 
704 — 


| 
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@ 


2460 
2460 


*bouoxg 
“pais 


*OnIg 


vag qinog 


“spuog 


est price of each day is given; in the other stocks the highest only. 


"49098 | 


“saninuuy 


*quag “ds 
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183 
18g 
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— 
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18h 


101 
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Daily Pr 


3 per ct.consols the highest and low 


L 
8 


84 | 188 
8441005 18% 
8441008. 
8434/1004, 183 — 
8541013 

8541/1014 

— 


8441004 
| 
842101 
18! 
855 


70 


London Premiums of Insurance 


castle, Li- 


69% 
6y% 


70 
70 
6093] 70 
694) 705 
70 | 703 
693) 70% 


604) 7 


Got 70 


NLR. Inthe 


270 


26 


27 


a 
1810. 
Apr.21) — 


2693) 693} 70 


— | 69} 70% 
694) 694) 705 
9 — | 693) 69% 708 


8 2664| 693| 703 
11266 | 69 
15 2654 


16 2654 


18 265 
19 265 


10 — 
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6 gs. ret. 4. 


ward Islands, 


porto, 6 gs. 


S. of America, 8 gs. 
ndward and Lee 


rd 


4 to 5¢s. 
» &e. 15 gs. 


Mediterranean, and Windward and Le 


Islands, 4 to 5g¢s. 
Jamaica te London, Dublin 


Dublin to Liverpool, &c. 20s. 
U.S. of America, 8 gs. 


Newfoundland to Jamaica, 


Lisbon and O 


gs. 


Africa, and thence to W. Indies or Ame-| Wi 


Brazil and South America, 8 


to 


Mediterranean, 
ret. 7. 


and back, 20 gs. 


8 gs. ret. 4. 
» Dublin, and Cork 


e, 
&c. 14 gs. 
© gs. ret. 3. 


rica, 20 gs. 
Southern Whale-fishery, 
Constantinop! 
Nice, Leghorn, 
Lisbon and Oporto, 
Liverpool 
Madeira, 


Smyrna, 
Bristol, 


&c. 14 gs. 


London to Yarmouth, Hull, New 
verpool, Chester, 


» Weymouth, Dartmouth, | 
>» 2gs. 


Ports of Scotland 


» 6 gs. ret. 3. 


Derry, Limerick, &c. 3 gs. 


Madras, or China, out and home, 


and Plymouth 
Dublin, Cork, 


Bengal, 
ebec and 


12¢s. 
Windward and Leeward Islands 


U.S. of America, 6ta 8 gs. 


; igable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shares, &c. in May, 1810, (10 
the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, 


j d Wi tershire Canal, Dividing £40 per Share Clear per Annum. £735 to £750.— 
£286.—Monmouthshire, £3 per share half-yearly, £142 to £135.—Stourbridge, 
Gran vers and Liverpool, £188.—Kennet and Avon, £45 10s. to £48.—Wilts and Berks, £60 to £61. 
add, £40.—Rochdale, £47, £48, £50.—Peak Forest, £66.—Eliesmere, £80.—Lancaster, £26, 


> p . 10s.—Worcester and Birmingham New Shares, £5. 10s, premium.—East-India 
Desk, 2130, £132.—Globe Assurance, £130.—Thames and Medway, £44 
camel to £49.—Ashby-de-la-Zouch, £22. 10s.—Imperial Assurance, £75.—East London Water Works, 


£231 to £233. 
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